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^Senator Church. Today, the SenajJ^ Committee on Aging begins 
. an ex&minatioA of the many issues reUt^d to our three general themes : 
Retirement, ^Vork,. tod lifelong learning. ' , , , tt -i! j 

A.subtitli8 to these hearings might well be: Should the United 
State? bd rdisnwiyed or §ven arftil over a process so often described 
as the "graying}^ of our population? . i- 

MvtpersonaTrinswer to that question is ''no," as you might expect. 
It woiUd be a sad day indeed for this Nation .if the older persons 
among us wjere tobe regarded as a drain, rattter than a rich reservoir 
of experience, \visdom, and creative energy. But my^answer . would 
ajso mcliide a caveat — one which has ckuised these hearmgs to be 
called— a warniiig^'tliat we must look deeply into issues which have » 
concerned the Senate Committee on Aging fflr soirie time, but which 
now take on new urgency. V . . / , 

' Gontributi^ig to theSBrgency is thfe. debate over social secanty 
finan^mg^ and the deepening concern over thet high cost of public and 
private pemions. Do we toow. what we are committing tor future 
retiremeritlncjome, and are we proqeeding in the wisest way? It has 
becbme coimnon to stty/ that the tUnited States has no retirement 
pettcy/^ StaU, kid local governments establish pension or 

ann,vi;ty plans as if eecl? one existed in a vacuum. Some pnvat6 plai^ 
" are loosdy rekted^^'w aectdr plans; others are not; and coin- ^ 

plexity and misu^MBtanding abound^^ «. j« a j' 

- What is M thisi'costing us? How much more can ave affordr -^d- 
who redly benefita^^ the curjceiit scheme of things? • . " W-i' 



Is there alreadv a "pension elite" who^bonefit from'sevqi al sources 
of incS sCpor^^^^^ those most in need of a gomnno ^pp e^ei^^ . 
to social secirity income are the very ones \°?«^ ^ 
-^ntl-one-ef-the^ost^micin1 riucatlODSiIiow is infliition comi)ouna- - 
inir the cost of retirement! as it is practiced today" J ^ 

Whave chosen a broad title 'for these opening hoaritigs and a l 
thosd S '^11 follow. We .want to examine rotiiom,ont, \vork and 
iKnX&ing in some detail, and we want to shW that each of . 
these tWee broad subjects canilot stand alone, especially now . 

" Retirbment Pouot 

We are cfnccmed about retirement for many reasons, tliQ nlost ^ 
immediS TwhTch is new legislation which deals a major blow at 
bAditional mandatory retirement practices. ./ v • i.u« 

• I am ?efeSg, of Sui^e, to tl,e raising of the "PPO^' l^^^^^J »Vw« 
AgeVDi^crimination in Emnloymont Act frpm age 65 to 70 1 h s 
vlbtory won't alter current habits and injustices overnight, but it is 
hStSally important because it helps to establish .the pnnciple o 
keeping work options available throughout tl^o lilospan^lt ajso ^^lll . 
challenge employers— and employees— to work cooperativclv to niake 
She moS of the new condition which will generally .t|ike effect next 

"^iffiementi also on our minds because of a swclUng tide o'f cQncem . 
about t^clear and persistent trend to^yavd ^f^}'^' Jf^'^^^^^^Z 
this make sense ip the face of : mcreascd 19"^^^'^;^??^^??:' SSion^ 
on retirement income; and the g^-o^^ing rea ization that thi^^^^^^ 
now needs and mil need even more in the future, the full use ot tne 

SSvowledge of all those who wish to -work lor as long as , 
they care tp work?' . . v' • 

■ Emplotment Issues ' ' ' - 

But what good does it do to delay or even ban retirement^ if/ em- 
nlovment opportunities for the older < persona are "nsatisfactory or 
TerhoneSnt? We hava put "work" i^,,thetx e of our. hearing 
becduse for some years now the Senate Cpmmittee on Aging nas 
tried to a°ert*^Se Kation to the -fact that older workers ar6 often 
'Veth-ed'' when in fact they can't get a ]ob to replace one they 
We lost or one that ha^ been swept asTde by technofogical change 
We'have i^ued reports pointing out that so-called recovery foft-he _ 
Rehe?al economy does not necessarily mean L'ood times fof/ "g^..^^ •» 
the SOVand 60's who encounter a distinct lag m return to jobs wath* 
&i^ous and far-reaching results : Denied work and often :^liscouraged 

• Se poLt ofVot'even seeking it, the plder worker seizes upon 
earliest possiblelsustained assistance which of course l Yeduced social 
Security benefits at age 62; tKe social security trust fund tlien must 

. fay out jSead gf receiving payroll taxes frOm those who want to 

work, but can no longer, &id employment. . . ■ tct>, 

Our interest in worfe*in't. limited to those past age 50. We also , , 
wanrtX(W whaThappen^ persons whose job skills become out- 
moded aranvS AnA w^vsSl tdke special interest experimental , 
wor£ aian-em1|ts, including flexitime, which could change iunda- 



■ ' At)d 66;, Wja co^^e^ to the ithird theme of those . heam 



lifelong 



, The! 971 While «X)Use Oonference. on Agmg'calUsri^^ 

basic right for all Iftge groups, "coutihuoii^j and hcncefortli onft oi tHo 
/ ways of enabli}ig^lder people to h|tyd a full and menniEMul lifo,iand 
aia it means of helping them develop tl\eir potential as cl resource lor 
the betterment of society/! , . , ^j^ .-. . , J • « 

. Now that the end of mandatory retireAeftt is in siy:hj, isji t educa- • 
tional opportunity in l&tor years even more importanj, not only as ^ 
a mcMis of adapting to new wk demands and mokiijg onDs^seU a 
•continuingly valuabfe .employee, but (ilso as a way^f adjusting to now 
intetedts when work' hours decrease or, at an iigroed-tfpon date, end 

entirely »■ ^ * * • 1 1 

Many of the' issues which will come before this coiriinittee at these 
W future heirings will be overshadowed .by concofm about so<jifl 
security financing. My ojvn personal, view is that the payi-olLtax is 
•toQ»:-highV too. regressive, and in noed* of help froih other screes. 
■ InroDrtant as khis issue is, however, I hope that it will not donhnato 
•Vnter stage. More important, it seems„to me; are ofur goals for social 
s^rity in terms of adequacy- of bone,$ts the.conthbutions.it makes 
to^ur society as'well <is its costs, ^d ijts rclationshib to other programs 
'.providing retu-ement^come. # " ' \ J ^ ui r 
This coi^ttee is, of coursg|WsO concerned jg^out PJl^Wo^ 



the private pension systenitiE*tunatelyi the Senate Committee oh 
Human Resources is. preparing for hearings, ne^t pionth on anaend- 
> tohts'to thef Employee lletiremont Income Security Act of 1974, 
and yre havefbeen in closa touch with Chamnah Wdhan^s on matters 
of mutual concern. * ' / . « ./^ 

We are alsb aware that there are po fewer than six federallv author- 
ized studies Elated to social security, retiremeht system^, and national 
retirement ptoUcy. We have made contact with represeiitatives of each 
and will follbw their progress closely. The sa'me is true of the Federal 
JLCouhfcil on Aging, national prganizations on/aging, and other agencies. 
Nelson' C>Jikshank, counselor to- President Carter on agmg, hasp 
promised hfe personal attention to our. heatings, studies, and fmdmgs. 

In shbrtJ we are casting a wide net for/ information aiid ideas and 
petspectivel. Only in this way can we se^k the most helpful answers 
m our searih for what we want retirement, work, and lifelong leanimg 
to be in this country. We have been ai^ed considerably by cd|sulta- 
tion from Harold Sheppard, whose recent book anticipates A ^pwing 

Herman Brotman, demog- 
i lormer usaiatuMt i^u uwo ^j^. Commissioner on Aging^, has 
conlrihuted siftdficanily to preparations f or a he.^g by 
Lttee." To ihem^and td' others who hfi^ve helped, and who ^ 
theiuturej :^e want to give ouf special thanks^ , . 
^_ Jt,;:w?itness,A:Secretar3v is quoted in the, latesit 

annual rcJport by tto^onunittee as fiaying in a recent speech : ' 



jonce aga: 
'•this com 
will help 
^ Oilr ' 



all Ariieridans; When medicare pay^ 
fdmily^B eavmga tjo pay for coUege t" 
And ''ilie"rftoiy,'' we miist rem 
iro diflcfiSthcnEdderly in 2026, we 




Ion, or a new hous©,'k)r their o^^^retirement. 
iber, Are ourselves — and our cmldren. When 
discussing the high school seniors today. 
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That kind of powpocUvo, Mr. Socrotory/will gmdo Us thmjighout 
those hearinfi:a. . ^ ^ - . . ,^^[ ^. , 

Our ranking Bepublioan member, Senator Domenici, is hero tins 
morning. I inyitf> you to maJco whatever opening Veinarka you would 
like to make, Senfutor, 
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Senator Dombnioi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
First,.! agree ^vith you, Mr. Chairman, that the whole issue of the 
chatifeing times and the graying of America and the graying of the 
world mokes thd hearings that we are going to start today most im- 
portant. I have k rather detailed statement which analyzes the 
or four major areas that I am sure we are going to cover. 
. ^uflSce it to I my that -the witneases that we have will address a 
variety of topic* . Today, the Secretary will give us his suggestions on 
how we might improve the delivery of social services to provide for 
opportunities to our graying population. , 

f do believe that flie kind of hearings wo are undertaking Are most 
important because ym^o tend to try to package and compartmentalis^e 
the problems that are coming down the line, and I belie;ire they cros^ 
the Entire struc iure in America. If we can provide some thinking and 
thought process as to where wc^ are going and. how these changes are 
going to impacU upon what we must do and wiiat the private sector 
must dC^ what the educational system must do, and what the sQcial 
delivery system must do, then I think we will have contributed im- 
mensely here in these 3 days. ^ ' * u 

I ask. the chjiirman to make mvprepared statement a part of the 
record. I welconie the distinguished Secretary today. 

Senator Chuhch. Thank you very much. Your full stat^ement will 

Sear at this poiritin the record as though fully read. 
The prepared statement of Senator Domjenici follows :] 

PREPAKiJb StATBME:nT OF SENATOR PkTE V- DOMENICI 

" Mr. jChairmanl ihe enactment of the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Amendments of 1978 reBects a/iumber of fundamental changes in long-standing 
sociahand economic policies, ^hese far-reaching changes 'necessitate a compre- 
henflive reassessirlent;of our /raditlpnal policies in many areas. Longer life and 
work /nand pose |a host of jhterrelated challenges. These challenges encompass 
income maintenance, adequate housing, proper nutrition, safety in our homes and 
on our streets, education, sofcial services, and so forth. During the next 3 days, our 
witnesses will addr^ a varitet^ of topics. Tosi^y, we will hear Secretary Califano s 
suggestions as t6|how we might improve the delivery of 'social services to our 
''graying" popula,tion. » ' . i ' 

Postponed retirement may have a significant impact upon our social security 
program. PatchWork attempts by 'the Congress to ensure the continued viabil^y 
of the program ViU not be effective in the long run. While the Sopial Security 
Financing Amendments of.l977 may help to guarantee the immediate and medium- 
range soundness Of the system, the long-term stability of the social security pro- 
gram is still in doubt. In the months and years ahead, we will assess the merits 
.andftdrawbacks of several possible solutions to the solsiiirSecurity fuhdingvdilemma. 
Universal social security jeoverage and a rise in the eligibility age for social security 



ap 



recipients have been prboosed. We also need to know how we can achieves better 
iritegration of private aS^^SE^eral pension plans witih social security. Proposal! 
to address these] issues have,^or the most part, generated much debate anOjCon 
troversy. Perhaps -Secretary Califano can provide uff^ with a clearer and^on 



definitive analy^s of these social security problems aiyi proposals- 
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Rlilnft medlOAl ooirtt titoMt ill Amerloans, but older MnerfoAns livins on 
t' - taSdSSommSiS^ tnaettonarv'riae in healUf care coats. If W 

- • V piua ospensee ooatttiue^ rlaaJll te eetlmated that a 1-dav hospital stay could coat 

_^j^^oog^_^k!«th^ife^ 

. V iwiwnt admlntotraUon has codknittea itseir to conwoUlng i>ho coat of hwOth-oismj 
^e are still a long way trcm a truly oost-eSeotive heallh oore delivery aystem. As 
* the proportion oriiior dtiieha continues to rise, restraint in the area of medical 
i; 0o«tiwmbtoome iapeastogly Importwt. ^ «j 

♦ Since the Incidence of infinnitr tends to incfeose In later years, more and more 
\ eldwiy Individuals will face the pVsslbility of long-term hospitaUiation or Instltu- 

tiotuOliation in the yean aheaa.^^These pTosOects ore not pleasant ones for our 
elderly to face. When possible, they prefer treaUt>ont in famlUar surroundings, 
with friends and family members nearby. .Fortunatdely, the Conrtss is bofflnnlfig 
» tp loolc hato.tWs matter, and' man')^. members now rebommend increased home ^ ^ 
health care servioee as aa alternative to the sterfllty of institutional care. Lepf 1*^^^^ 
^ tion I have introdubed, along with Senators Brooke and Perdy of this committce,«| 
the Home Health Care Servrcee-BiU (S. 2009), wlU enojile many elder v to obtain W 
. the medioal servlcee they need hi' their own homVs. Lfiope that Wbswlll see a dra- 
matic expansion oft home health care servicoaln the coming years.^ 

Vefr little change hi the distribution of education has occurred in America 
from 1900 to 1970. Work activity iA primarily concentrated hi the mld-Ufe period, 
while eduiation is stressed duriiig the youthful years. We are witnessing a grow ng 
emphasis on adult and continuing education programs, but more concentration 
- In ftis area ia needed. The Office of Lifelong Learning, established bv the H gher 
" Education Amendments of 1976, is an important attempt to extend educational 
A* fulfillment to all generations. I commend the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for its supcess in implementing this pr*ram, and would like to heajy^ 
from Secretary Callfano about other present or future hiltlativea in the area tfi 
; lifelong learning. ' * , - / - 

I understand that many Inderal agencies have implemented some form or 
■ preretirement counseling. I am anxious to learn about the extent and drectlveness 
» - of these programs wltWn the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
/ Other Innovative arrangements have been proposed, such as graauM trial 
, , retirement. I hope Secretary Callfano will comment on the deslr^iblllty ana 
workability bf proposals such as these.^ je ^ # i I j. i 

Mr. Chai^an. another pertinent subject Is the prospect of including cmploy- 
' ment for the §lderty withm a comprehensive wolf aw reform proposal. Present 
^ * proposals exclude*senlqrs from placement ip iobs^hich would be created if wcUare 
reform were implemented. Important questions which need to be addressed ato: 
* Can welfare reform open up new job opportunities for the elderly who want to 
work? Can we have a truly comprehensive welfare reform prqm-am without fuUy 
includhig older Americans? I will be hiterested to hear bothlBecretary Callfano ^ 
and Dr. Sheppard speak to this issue. . ^ ^ , , ,_ i 

We are also fortunate to have with us today, Dr, Harolq Sheppard, who is a 
distinguished author and scholar and, I might note, a former stfiff director of this 
committee. As an industrial gerontolopisjO^r'' Sheppard can give us a completely 
different perspective on the forces which trd^t work hi our society, Mr. Chairman, 
I opened this statement by noting that tMe i^nactment of the Ago Discrimmatlon 
. in timployment Amendment of 1978 reflects a number of fundamental change J 
in our social and economic structures. If wte are going to come to grips wltn 
these forces, and shape realistic poljcies that wlU meet the needs, of our people 
in the years to come, we must fully understand the changes that are occurring 
'in the American work place. What ^re the attitudes of older workers toward 
rethOTientf How do middle aged and older workers perceive the need for second 
career trahihig? What are the expectations and attitudes of younger workers 
toward theb job? Theh emrployer? Retirement? Social security? Inflation? ; 
JSocial services? Productivity? Taxes, and so forth? , . t i^^v 

• I believe Dr. Sheppard is uniquely qualified to address these issues And 1 look^ 
forward ta receiving his testhnony and hearing his responses to questions posed 

J by the committee members. 




^ftlxi able ^^^^^ WW - - - - - jkvs- Tj-Tj , . , ^ ^ ^ 

to look at the*^ig plctmre'Vregw retkementV and conthiuhig 

education should enable us to develop a hearing record that will benefit otner 



- ^^^^mSS!%X SS^S^. blTt ot dcMln, with It imH»l.mtlvely and , 
■'wJrS'fortunata indwd to llvo In o woloty rcwurocful enough to moot the. ' 
demudlng roaponitbUltiw wnd ohAllcngoa. » • 

' Senator CiitJiiCH. Senator DoConoini,. do you havo any opojiinfe 

remarks you would like to make at tltis time? 
Senator DbOokcini. No, sir. >j 

S?'&'(^?5rJSe'\Ttho committoo. As our loa.lofT witness. 
WO arfe very happy to have you. You miiy proceed as you wish. 
dTATBMENT OP HOH. JOSEPH A. CALI1"A1I0,.SECKETAIIY, DEPAKT- 
MEHT OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, A»D WEIFABE 
1^ Secretary Camfano. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for a 

•\ "P^ISySaiSCmW of the Special Committee on Aging. I'm 
\ Rlad to bThero knd grateful to you for inviting me to take part m 

\' ^^^oiTn^utr^r^^^^^^ theme "retirement, work', and lifelong 
Mefmune" takw on increasing urgency when we consider that the 
V .^iS? o^otder citizens in America is groNN;ing. thBt the number of 
W spent in retirement is 'growing, and that because of advances 
. S hlalfh and nutrition, many ohlor citi^is are ^oro vigorous, and 
SoiltWul than their predecessors of a gon^ation ago. Mr. Chairman, 
weWon^hlo dawn of the first four-generation society m the ^istory ^ 

weare a nation devoted to the fi.lfillm Af the individual, 
we nIeTto consider the aging of the American p&p;^Iation witji clear 
eves a realistic "gJaap of the facts, and a detM-mmation to plan as 
pSently and thoughtfully as we know how, programs for enripli- 
tncr'thAiivftS of ouF oldoF citizens. ^ ^ . " • • ' 

- Vtkin\?t is a^nropriate to begin with. some facts about nging in 
AmericL^Sb tocffS^I want to describe 'briefly the dramatic aging of 
fi SrSn population and, equally dramV^ i^f ^P'^^*^. °" 
I^derd bu Vffl our national economy. I want also to. raise some 
•"oSonsS shmSd be-on the minds of all who shape the institutions 
SwaSof Srica: The Congvess and the executive. State and 
• wrXialsX scholars social planners, busmess and opimon 

^^•SpS'fSilttes hJve^'^slln a steadv ™th in the. number of 
olde? citizens, a demographi,-4chango bott Targe and string- Th>^^^ 
CTowth— along with recent trends such as inflation. sIoJN groN\th, ancl 
problems in hfalth care deliverjr-prcsdnts some formidabfe challenge 

to pro^oms serving the elderly. 

Fotm Dramatic Trekds 

' Let me describe foUr dramatic and seemingly inevitable trends 

^^t"^ll^:^'cy has increased aliaost 10 years since 1940. 
In 1040, the averagTUfe expectancy at birth was about 63}4 years— 



lower than iSiJfl iocurity'i rotircmont aRO of 06. Today, life o;<poct. 
ancy in 60 for men, IT for womon...Tliroo-quartoi*H of tlio i)0|)ulat loii 
now roaphoa ago 08; onco thoro, thoy live, on tho avoraKC, for another 
16 years, to ago^l. Ab wo contomplato the year 2050, wo arc tohl that 
life oxpoctanc y inc r caac o n ly a noth or y^*^^?^ ^'^^ moii mul 4 For 
women. And wo mimt romombor that l)iom(f(Ti(uA)u(lvanros hnvo coiV- 
tistontly rcnclbrcd rocint projectionH of life exDetttticy much too ow. 

Second, the postwar ''baby boom'' will rei<t)l)ear early tlio Jlst 
centiinras a ''senior boom/' In 1040, rouBhly 7 . percent ol the total 
lK)mllntion was 06 or ovor; today, the proportion la 11 porcont, iiioro 

• than 24 millibn people. After 2010, tho oldorly porcoutago will not junt 
inei:#a80, it will soar, aa tho chihlorou of the "baby boom'' become the 
adulU of tho "senior boom." By flio year 2030, nearly one onjivo 
Americans— 65 millioiicitizens— will be OS or ohlcr. And the xoinpoHi- 
tion of tho older population is chauKihp; also. In 1940. only :?0 porcont 
6fohler citi/.onfl woro 76 or oldor; by the year 2000, thoy wdl comprise 
46 porcont of tho oldorly— more thiui 14 million people. _ : 

^ Third, ironically while poopio are living? lonj^or, thoy are rotirmj? 
earlier. Thirty J^oars ago, nearly one-half of all men Qff and over re- 
mained in tjio work force. Today, among people 05 mid over, only 
I mati in 6, and 1 woman in 12, are in the work force. There is no in- 
dication that this tt^nd to earlier rotircmcftit will coaso. Tins confronts 
us with some sorioMs questions concerning not oidy the cost of 
providing rotj|cment iitcomc, but the quality of life for rnany cilizftis 
who may spend 20 year^ or even longer in rotireinent, . - 

Fourtli, the ratio of active workers to retired citizens willxhango 
dramatically over the future '^From 0 to 1 today to only 3 to I m 2030. 
Tlus'ratio is important bQcause it suggests how many active workers 
are ava^ilablo to support programs for tho elderly. We can estimate 
this ratip by comparing the number of citizens 65 and over to thoso 
20 t(r64. This is rather crude, since sonie poi-sons ovei* 05 are not 
retired and many pqople age 20 to 04 are not workoi*s. But tho his- 

. torical changes in this ratio are extraordinary noiuMhcless: In 1940, 
there woro 9 citizens ago 20 to 04 for every citizen 05 or over; today, 
it is 6 to 1; by 20.^0, it will bo only 3 to I. " 

Thcse4four demographic trends hav(\ already had significant im])aot 
on the Federal budget. Programs for the elderly are claiiuiiig an in- 
creasing^ share of our resources. TTT^^T^ , ' I T* 

This year, six major programs for which IIP-vV has responsibility— 
old age ihsiirance, survivors aiul disability insurance, nieduare, 
medicaid, supplemental security income, nnd black lung benefits- 
will pay out more than $94 billion to persons 65 and ovor.%/Vnotlier $14 
billion will be paid to this group uncler tho civil service, railroad, and . 
military retirement programs. Still another $4 billion will go to the 
elderly under other progrnims providing housing subsidies, food stamps, 
social and employment services. 

^'Whoppixo" Budget Increase 

This adds up to $112 billion— 5 percent of the gross national product 
and 24 percent of the Federal budget for fiscal year 1978. 

This is a whopping iiicreiise. Real spending under these programs 
ii> 1978 will be four times what it was 18 years ago, in 19?0, when \ve 
spent only 2.5 percent of GNP on programs for the elderly. And from 
only 13 percent of the Federal budget in 1960, the percentage has 
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nonrly doiibKMl— largely tluo to the oiuietiiumt <>( Kurh niajtu- prh- 
gramn an luotlio^iio and ^modiraid, rml- bonollt 'iiV » VHHOrt in mx iid 
aociirlty, Hn(l other proujram expanjuionn. • 

Those expendlturen, Mr, Clmirnuin^ hirgo lu* (hoy ,uro, ayo exported ^ • 

-^.il^yi^ xv cven -itto rc. Under tl> e major i>rn^Mtnn>( T have n^entioned. 

^ oHtimajUiyr beneflta only for rocipientJ* aire M or older, we expect real T 
•pendinjct'^ 'noro than triple — to $3^50 l)illion by the vear 2()fT), jn»t 
n little over ao yearn from now, Hetjveen 20U) and 2()2n, whan the * 
**baby boom*' becomes the "senior boom/J^real spelitlin^ will escalate 
from more than $350 billion- to aronnd $0:{6 bilPuMi. It w^ill const ittite-^ 
more than 10 percent Af grom* national prothlet, more than *tU.percent 

* of total Ifetleral.outlttyHi « , 

Beyond .the impact on the Fetleral bivlg«^t» there are other H§ikmg 
financial implications of the aging of America. Last ytnir, Congress 
enacted increases in payroll taxes tluU will iimuio the fiscal . integrity of 
the ><ocial security system irvto the next century, althougb^ as yoti on , 
this comnhtt<jo know ho woll,-'thes(f changes are hanlly free of ct)nth)- . 
versy, Dut the integrity of omployoi. pension plans is t)pen to serioup V • 
question. . _ ^ 

Jn 1970, Fotleral pension plans had unftuuhMl liabilities b^Mween 4 
$243 anti $425 -billion. , ' . . . 

Senator Chuhch. Do Federal pension plans refer to the civil service 

• and the military pensioiits^stem? 

Secretary Califano. ^cs; they are the largest elements of that 
number. Almost all of it, Mr. Chairman. ' 

Massive Undkukundino? , , 

' , Senator Ctiuncii. Y-pu are telling us'^lhat they are massively under- , 

funded? . r i i o* 

Secretary Califano. They are massively mulerfuntlcd. l*or State 
cintl local pension plans, the estimate is between $,10() and $270 billion. 
The estirpato for jrrivate plans is roughly' $200. bilhon. logether, 
these imftmdetl. liabilities may well exceed the national debt of mor(^ 
than $600 billion. Ten of the'largest industrial corporations m Amenca 

- have imhindetl pension liabilities pqtial 'to a third or more of their net 
' ' worth; sdVen of them have tmftmded liabilities which exceed the 

aggregate marWet value*of the comiuon stock. 

Senator Ciiuupn.- Mr. Secretary, jf I may interrupt at this point, ' 
I \Vould like to aA whether you ate fj:t)ing to lell us in your lestimony 
% ' the reosoasiihat in 1976 Federal ppnsion plans. Stale anj local pension 
plans, and* private pension plans, , including tliose of the l^^'K^^t 
American corporations,^ are all in tlie same condition; namely, bemg 
TinflerfuDcIed to this astonishii^ degree? 

Secretary Califano. Mr. Cliairman, I do nat ktlow the answer 
^ why. You note that I u^ed the term in my testimony, unfundcffHUu^ 
that term because obviously they tilWepresent conscious decisions to 
• rely on -current incpme from whatever soirrces th^ are getting. I do 
thmk those numbers raise very serious questions about.the extent to 
which this committee shoyld look at the need for leglslafHon m these 

- ' areas in ordw* to provide the protection. I realke ERISA, was passed 

%y th'etCongress a.'^couple years ago, but I think, and I would urge* 
that among the things this-c6mmitt«e looks ati, it look at the extent to . 
which the protection may be i^eeded in order to aa&ure that individuals 





ided- f Of their retireiiient 
BirireHancr —"^ " 
. . .^ Je^cljaim 

^Kj|4^aa^or:teM^ /•• ^ . 

^?f^S&^^«^^ • Mr. Secretary, >-b^teu 

K^fe^tlSe^r^ are^ot there today to pay^ 

p^;?sj^ ' ' ' 

^•|£<i:^^pB?tSi^I^ or as of some future date? 

jbhey incur a^ certain amdiint of 

^^^'v^3iabil^ pay for the liability. The 

ll^^^pebide force, but they will. all retire ia'or.2a 

^IIS^y^Bu:^^ f ro^ which^thflit has not been funded. 

S?i^Ppfcs6cijBfl:S^ Congresis last^year^ 

iiS^ft^^^tow^ step of, providing 

^SSpliat:t^ there over the nfext 25 years TOUghly 

^liftjSitapa^^ that have been and will be ih^ 

pi jSena^^ ^iyill note that there is a large spreadlji those 

ijf--?^ '.^^^ IS because our numbers, are so 

i^i^^adeqiiate; and 1^ numbers come from studies that were 

^.^^^^^^^^^^ some of them from studies that were 

?i : :A Social Security; Administration; but also the spread is be- 

!i?7-^ : ckusfe we stiffs lot to leam about the extent of unfunded ha- 

^Mii^lriliti^ both the State and local governments, and in bur large 
rjr "'^^ keep s&tistics, and the numbers as well, ^as we 

^^^^^ ; s^ . ^ 

"^^ ;■: • ^ DoMENici.^Thankj^,-^ Mr. Chairman. . 

S^atbr DeConcini. Mrv.CT ' . 

Senator Gntm ^ f 

- Senator DeConctni. Wtn regand to Spnator Domemci*s q^uestion, 
^- y r^^^ to suggest, Mr. Secretaiy, how you would. arrive at a 

fbrmida m will fund ''imfimded". Uabilities of private pension plans? 
i ^ ; ' Secretary Califano. No ; I do not suggest that. Senator. As you see 
in my statement, I have gathered all the numbers as best we can gather 
^^^^ : .ffi^ from our own sources and studies, that have been done here on 
^ ^ the-H^ committee I do not come today 

; ;. Senator DeConcini. I am concerned, Mr. Secretary, that your 
'^1 ' testimony/ may the impression among American 'workers that 

; - their pe^^ and are not going to be available 

■ i- v ^ through the balance of their lives. I hope you are in the position to 
s information, becajise that is av^yery threatemng 

il v; prospect for ah autowbrker who is planniig on his pension from! the 
' U for exSmple. 

v .y ^ Secretary GAiiiFANo.^ me say. Senator, I do not believe that 
/^^^^^^^^^i.^^^ ' mentioning is the United ^uto Workers 

^^Pensioii Fimd. . - ^ . : - , i. « 

•■ • ' Senator DeGoncini.. What about some of the others? ) 
p --^ : Becret ^^PJEy to submit the support, for 

There are studies at HEW and 
■ vStudies^ hfiCve been done by the lajDor convnittees here in the Cong- 
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\ ie^ As J emphmze next paragraph of m/^epftEeJ ., 

sSmSit; I do not cite tKose numbers to> ^arm ^people, for they we. 

. S ^iOTS and the numbers rath respect to private pen^on 
pS, SS we liavinot. been:w^^ It^tistics s^rstemttticdly 

V :'^SSS^o£^wd^ like to see this;b^kground mteri^ . 
h:K-::^S^C^^6:i do think, Senator, it is veiy important that 
•¥ 'USS w^^^^ eaily on these problems and what is .feaj>I> W 
^^^^ . S '^^^^iSause L > natioif-aBd as a ?f pK'^J ^^^^^^ 
. l^ve an obhgatioh. to take care of oUr j)eople m .their,older, ybars. 

' . Civil 8en*e.C<.l---r--- — — — — "*"r""""'IIIIIIZ 270 

"j.. State-locaI.-l--— ------ -- ; ■"■"'"Z..— -I 19^ 

. MiUtary--^^ ^-—---^ /_ ^ 

-.^ r . : i- "^29 ;, 

■ t^.4.:^itfiytl'ZlI^;it% o.e m„k of th, respeot 
. in wMA sodely hold? thsoldeir generation. 

, ' ToDix's Tooth : Tm FwroEB ELpEm.Y 

• Ibi<L, pp. 73-74. ^ . 
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'education or the down payment on a home. We may, as family mem- . 
bers, choose to live with different generations under different rools,^ 
but we remain members of bur families wherever we^ay live; the , 
economic choices made by any one ''generation affect all generations. 

Indeed;, as Senator Chiircli noted, ''the eldedyV are our^lves— and 
our children. The commitments we make to the elderly of tomorrqw 
are jio less thin tlie conimitments which we all make -tb ourselves. , 

As our population 65 and older grows, the proJJbrtion of . dependent 
children will decline. In i960, 40 percent of ^itr population was undOT 
20. Today, the 'fi^reM^ about 33 percent; by- 2025, it wiU fall to'-aLI 
Uercent. Although public programs for the elderly are expensive, ^ 
some extent fihe reduced burden of caring for younger citizens can ottset 

. rising exp^n^s for the elderly. . • ' «v . ^ 1 

W© are -a compassionate society. .And a compassionate society 
faced, with such facts must make, sure it has the capacity tq^, meet 

future obligations. , ^ ' .^ i. i: 'n- 

How shall we deal with the fiscal pressure that has been building 
up— and ((^tU jjCntinue to build up — within our systetn caring for o£ 

old^r citizens? ' , ^M^'^-' ' \' x- 

We must first ask some difficult arid searcHi^ .questions: Questions 
that go heyond immediate jh-oblems and quick fbces, lor it may be 
that Sie old assumptions upon whiph we have based our progi-ams for 

the aging axe rib longer adequ^te/^ . ' ^ x 

Today, let me raise four such questions: Questions that must form 
part of. our national agenda for the remaining years ot this century^ 

The A^t is this: How adequate are* our definitions of old ag^ 
and "retirement"? ' ' - ' ^ c k J^ - ' 

Whai after aU, is old age? In 1900, when only 4 percent of Ameri- 
cans were '65 or over, 65 was clearly old. Tpday , the advance ^lealth. 
and life exjiectancies piay make 65 a benchmark more arlwji:i^ than 
reliable./^ 

How TO Define "RETmEsiENT" ? 
fv^' • * " , , ■ ■ '■ ■ ' ■ / . ■ ' ' *' 

Arid how shall we define '^retirement"? , ' r ^ ^ 

;At present, we operate with two distinct conceptions of retirement. 
The first arid more tl-aditional one is support for woi'kers who have 
reached old age and cari no longer work, . \ ' i 

The second, more recent conception views retirement as a reward 
not necessarily related to old age, simply a reward for ascertain period 
of work— typically 20 to 30 years. In the militaiy, for ^ example^ a y 
pension is available after only 20 years of service, regardless <>i ^ge- ■ / 
Workers in. the Federal civil sei-vic6, and in many State and loca / 
crovemments, can retire on full pension at age 55 with 30 years oty 
' sei'vice. This second conception of retirement is more expensive; it is- 
bom of the rich choic'es that affluence without inflation seemed to offer 
.^yi ■qq^^ vears *" ■ 

-There are reasons to wonder aloud whether- the trend toward even 
earlier retirement is a trend in. the right direction. A 1974 poll, for 
, example, indicated that 4 million people 65 and over wanted to^work, 
but were not doing so. With increased lite e;cpecttocy impro™ 
health, and steady mbreases in flie education, level of the elderly, this 
attitude could doubtless spread. ^ i ^ 

- In 1940, the median educational attainment of pei-son^O and over ^ . 
was 8 years; a. dozen years from now it will have nsen/&^-42years. 
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* ' . jythough in 1977, only 18 percent of persons in the 65 to 6? year age " 

,group had been to.college, the proportion^ will.rise to 45 peiJcpnt by the 

year2017. . ' , J r iu 

' It xnakes little sense — social, economic, or commonsen^e — tor the 
skills and talents <A millions of healthy older citizens to be wasted, ' 
Tlius, if we rethink our retirement policy , one place to start i§^th 
/ - existing inceutives for early retirement. Social security is now avail- 
^ ' able, on an actuarially reduced basis, at age 62. Many pension plans 

Erovide benefits at that age or earlier with no^reduction m benems. 
Ideed, in 1978, the Federal Government will pay morarthrin $19 
, billion dollars in retirement benefit to persons under 65, Teduced 
benefits under social security. Some people almost >feeK>copipelled to 
retire early. » ' f ^ ' 

Incentive FOR Ij^raiR Retikemen^ 

Perhaps , we ought ^ to consider different^ kinds of indentiyes; for 
example, like those provided in last^ year's social security Jtmendments 
which increase a worker's retirement benefits by 3 percent! each year of 
work past 65. / ^, , . i, . 

Or we might explore new kinds of work arrangements that inight 

• accommodate greater numbers of oldepObnericansJ^ force,- 
such as phased retirement and increased part-tijs tsrotk. One stiidy * 
suggested that 'as many as four out of five workers wbuld prefer to 
reduce their years of retirement and redistribute mord leisure m thd 
middle ;years of life, and this highlights the needT^fot more flexible 
career patterns. ^ ,V « . / ^ m J 

Sopie have objected that moving toward later retire(inentv\vill meaCn 
fewer jobs for younger workers, an understandably argiimeht >m/ a 
* ' tune of high youth unemployment. But it is an argument that lo^es 
some force in a time of. steady economic growth, or aLs the job market 
tightens; We must remember that when older ciwzens work, they, 
create ne# iot>s, and that the job iri&rket is, not a cdhfined space \iitl\ 
a preciiBely limited number of jobs. The jobs that telderly An>eri^ans 
might retain are not necessarily the same jobs, that/youth would ^ek. . 

We sfibuld approach the issue with caution. AnW shift in retirement ^ 
age must not come overnight; it cannot come bV the sudden olct, of / 
any one person or institution. But we should focus national debflLte on/ 
whether— and how— to effect a gradual change m our system Vof m-. 
. centives and expectations concerning retirement./ / . 

Let meL suggest a secoiid question for the future: Should we rifestruc:;, 
tvire our existing, uncoordinated mechanisms, private and public, for^ 
• providing income security tb older citizens? / / / 

The social security system dominates the pension landsdape not 
sunply in, size but in reliability. Unlike most emploj^fer-pensidn plans, 
it covers almost the ^entire population./ It lyroyides more /effective . 
protection against inflation than pension plans or savings. It is, quite . 
simply, probably the grandest >and most sucotessful social etoenment 
of our agOt Mthout it, the number of older /Apciericans iiiA976 w^tii 
' incomes below the proverty line would^have/mpre than tr|i)led— to a 
total of 10 mSlion people. 
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i i:Eyeii of the eldferly are either 

jibpr or "neax pbor'^; -that is, their, ia^ are less than 125 percent 
bf theiBoy elderly and women, Uving^ alone, 

iescape'frOTtt-fil^ So we cannot oecome 

^cqmplaceiit .abo^ elderly, poor, but neither should we overlook 
tKea>ro^ss we haye TO thad one person 

iin'^ttoeeyitige 65^ was below^the poyerftftline; todaj^, due m 

'laige^p^^^^^to^^ the/f^^tion haa^iSlen to one in seven. 

-S^ becxetary^ may^ ask- at this point, Vwliy 

haTO we been u^^ It is true that 

fwe^ave mj^ there' are still large numbers of retired 

people Jiving in^^^ p^ as .^idu point out,:, among 

'minority groups-«iid^.\^^ - ^ ^ 

Social.;secwt3^3ias been in^^^e more than 40 years. It was 

_teiided tS'^pTO citizens sufficient to 

^over at least the necessities of life. But, as you lia\^ testified, about ^ 
one-<[iliiaii»rW>th9 elderly, at^ eitW^pobr or near poor. Now, we have 
tried in various ways to reach them. TTbe whole effbrqin the Congress 
-to establisti a siipplemental securityj^ income program was to reach 
^own 'to those people who are living In poverty and getting sp little 
in;- tbe way .t)f rei& we never seem to ^t the^job 

done. Is there a way? - \- ^ « ' ■' ^ ' .j. 

Secretary Calipano. Mr. Chairman, m the context of providmg 
adequate funds or sisrvices, yes; there is a way to pr9vi.de them with 
those funds ani(i services, but it womd cost more money. The supi)le- 
mehtal securit^mcom:e program, insofar as the Federal contribution 
is concerried, provides an amount of money'th^-t is not sufficient to 
raise someone, out of poverty.^The extent to which people on siyple- 
mental security^come are receiving that money,- on the basis of age, 
or above the po'^rty line, becomes a function of the extent to which* 
States ioaatch those benefits aaid function where they live in rural or 
urban areas. 

I mean we can do it. If .you just take social secunty alone, it^mves 
you a sense of how many pedple we can reach. In 1976, if we had not 
ha4 the social security system, 60 percent of our senior citizens would 
have been below the poverty line in: terms of their income, so it has. had 
a phenomenal impact, but it is a function of providing additionaliunds, 
and it is a function of whether or not we are willing to make the judg- 
ment as a country to do that. ' 

Senator Chttbch. But if we were to modify the supplemental secu- 
rity income program in such a way to bring everyone within the social 
S€>curity system to a level of retirement income that at least equaled 
of eioeeded the poverty line as defined By the Federal Government, 
thetf we would pretty well -eliminate poverty among the elderly in this 
country, would we not? ' ,j -j- 

Secretary Calipano. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we would, providmg at 
the same time we do have medicare' and taedicaid benefits. 
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Deterring Weeeia^ Costo 
cuT.«tnr Church Yes of cok^, that bun^ of l>sil^s plusji re- 

?Jit ?t woSd ■ Thie S^^^^ still be,tBat! net cost, but you cannot take 



: |u°S-?^l^?°"secreta.y bm^ suppUed the W,' " 
ine information:! / • * , ^ ■ . u « i . 

Estimates of the '»iX"4st°'to ever^^^^^^ pa'yments-if 
the maximum cost--the^^Gst fof everyone ^^jQu^t 

^o^^Ifp%tl!^a?l: s are show, beiw: • 

Minimum estimate: / $8. 3 

Program costs (Ijillipn)^— ____ 4. 2 

Beneficiaries (million)— ——- — 

Maximum estimate: / _ , , ; i_ 12. 2 

'Program costs- Cbillipnjw--^-: . _ ___ ,9.3 

. Beneficiaries (niillion)..!,''-- ~ — 

Raising t/e Tederai. SSI Guarantee TO theVovertt Line . ' 

Several questijs afile in -ising the Fede^^^^^ 
level: (1) What /ear should L.e used? and C2) P^^J^J' b^gig ,vhile the SSI 

First, the po/erty Ime '^published on a ca^^^^^^^ 
guarantee is changed igvery Jul> 1 ^'15 "^^^^ guarantee do not occur, 

■ lecause changTs ^^.^^^^-^^^/J'^l.^i^^^^^ then from July to 
at the same ^me, if one selects, sa>, "»e 1 a f / il'^fifc^vertv Unc^ for the.next 6 
December 1077 People would h^ve mcom^ „^ 

. mokths thei^^incomes wou d be below the PO^^^^y jin . ^^e poverty 

■ St^oll'^Howev^errfo^^ income, would 

•'^sfcrn*h''{rove^rt^?^ be ^^^^^^^ ^'^'^^^^^ 

.accordin^to the age of head of th^^^^ the.poverty linc?^ 

household, family and nonfarr^Ja^^ ggf popul^ion. 

selected/would affect the objecljMe or^nmina^^^^^ . poverty .line for 



level/ 



•/"T-inallv there is a dififerenbe lo the relationship between singles and couples. 
%wTethe'Fe^dem^^^^ 

• to iin^todivMual, the poverty line f^r a couple is less than 30 percent^noje than 

- '^""yP^^^J^^ been R-Wded-^aTederal ^^^^^^ 
-the estimateif 1978 poverty line for, aged heads, of hous?hpld9^«3,080 'a year. 
^^e nS^'p6vertyUne was used since no one in a metropohtan area would be 
at or kbojre^overty using either tke fan* or th^, average poverty level. For the 
R^i^ereSon the poverty line fdfa mal^-headed household was u^ed. Also,- A 
■ Xantlfthat rep?icS liftes^or indivkluals and couples was used, 

v^ne W point shSid be made. iven Vith a Federal guarantee equal to the 
■poverty Une, not all SSI beneficiaries would appear in subsequent ce'hsus surveys 
' wlSg income at or abovf the poverty line. Due t9 the payment variations n 
: ?h<*roK, People-^ving in ano&fe^ household or in an mstitutionr stiU would 
ibiSStassified as below poverty.. ' q , 

Secretaiy Califano. The social security prqgram^does^not, as| 
iportant Vit is, work in isolation. As- you know, Mr Chairmaii, 
is the supplement«ll security income, and last year it reached 2.3 
^ged benefici^es,' about 70 percent of whom also received 

There- aiASa different retirement plans in the Federal Go^||mment, 
more 'than^OOO State and local pension f>lans, and thousands.pt 
private plansNJointly,- thV^y out clos? to J^^^?: 
benefits. Of oA new social sfecunty retirees, fully half have other 

pension income. > • o " •■ *^ 

■ Senator DoMBNici. How many? • 
* Secretary Galifano. Half. 

Senator IDomenici. Of all the new ^ocial secunty retirees? . - 
Secretary Califano. "Ses. . ' -i, c 

Senator DoM^Nici. Would you have any information, Mr. Secret 
tary,'on the broader question of what- percentage of social secunty 
recipients have othQT income? . , ) ^- t -yi^j^o* 

Secretarf Galifano. We have some infonrfatipn. I t^an provide that 
in detail for the conynittee. It increases as we get!«>»ewer retu-^es; it is 
fewer in the older retirees'. „' i;' ^ +v,„ fni 

ISubseqifent to the hearmg. Secretary Califano suppUed ihe fol- 
lowing imonnation:! ' • -/ 

As table 2 (submitted to the current Social Security Advisory Cou/cil) shows,, 
most benlfioiaries h"^^^^ incom^ e.g., 57 percent hftd income^om assete; 
24 neS with earnto^^^ SOMrcent with a second pension^ However, it 

muKo brbrought t^^th^^ attention that for signmcant proportions 

■ TbeSiaiies sS^^^ provBes more than half their income-over half 
of the maS couples and tlietquarters of the wn-marricd. Earnmgs were the 
maio? Se of income for only S third of aged units in 1976 and t,nly about 1 
aTlO orrecip°ente were majoriy dependent on income from a^ssets or private 
^Tensions Tlie survey of newly .entitled retired workers (conducted 1968-70) 
inSoated that, at le^t for the married couples where the man was the sampl6 
pew*n the proportion receiving another pension at age 65 may be mcreasing. 
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j fSea Secretary a 

v S^iifetbr DBC^ w<^idd you cscre to express an 

^pimon abo of governmental retirement systeins? 

•Do yo\i believe th^ pudlt to be some consolidation of the 68 different 
i^tireiiaLeiLt plans iivthe F^deraJ €k)Verninent? • i c 

. Si^ Wlieniihe'£!ongress voted /fhe^Social Seciinty 

A<w^t yetir, it brd^d a series of studies, one of'^hich would go to 
maEng tne social security system universal. If you did that, you woujd 
have^i^integrate these other retiremejit planst The President also, a 
artri^p ig<5;^sugge^ted creation of aSE^esidential Cononission on 
gtirement Systems, and I tUnk ^should look it that. 
&ilat6r^fiC6jk^^^^ younyill Have something 

Am tKat?-' '^^ 'Vi^if;^.*:', • , ' . ' / . . ' . . ■ / 
' Secretary CAjiiS'ANo.' We are beginning the study on mtegration. 1 
have just loimd someone to take that study on»^ The SpcialSeciirity 
Advisory Committee, which the Congress set Aipi is already function- 
ing, aid their report will be finished by the end of next year. Their 
l-^port will include some attention to the integration of the social 
' secuiity system, but obviously in terms of efficiency, in terms of the - 
realiti^^s of the situation, and ui terms of making sei;ise, there should be 
some consolidation of these 6^etirement plans. ^ _ 

' ; Senator DeConciki. - When will your study be finished? Do you 
have ajqy 4ientative , date? \ , - 

. ' Secretary Califano. The suidy. >vill be finished by the end of next 
year/ and we would like the Q^er study to be finished at that tinie as 
well so we can have intelUgetls^commendations before the Congress 
by that time. " TV ^ 

Senator DeConcini. Thtok you. - . ■ 

Sfeciretary Califano. There are some areas, Senator DeConcmi, in 
which I think hearings will be. held independently, such as the social 
selcurity disability program^sBoth Chairman Long and Chairman Ull- 
man, indicate that they want ]bc^ to come up with recommendations for 
xhanges there. - 
• Senator DisCoNCiOT. Thank yoti, Mr. Chairman. 
' Secretary Califano. Another ^y we help support the elderly is 
through tax expenditures. Tax breaks accorded to pension plans and 
social secm^ty mcome,"and for elderly' taxpayers, will total more than 
$19 billion in fiscal yiaar 1978. . , . i % 

% Finally, there are private savings, which pirovide an estimated $15 
to $20 bdlion 'in ineome to retirees. 
/ These sources of support add up to a substantial sum, but they leave 
^us cailght between two conflicting needs : The need to keep future costs 
undqr oontrol. and the need to increase benefits for people whose in- 
^cbme is inad<ra^ this problem depends m part upon the 

total amoimt that society is wSlin^ to commit for income maintenance, 
but it depends as well on integratmg this patchwork of systems more 
effectively, and managing the reisources we do provide so that they do 
th'e most good.^ 



A biiaic'auestdfkj. thW is what the ratio should be betwMU income ^ 
: : ;4^e^^^^^ income hereafter. For new retirees age^ 

: S a $5Q,000 pemion shouia receive tjiX-free . 

K'"'s£^fe!xScSScS^M^^ social sepurity is exempt ^ 

■f^ femtS^^^ fexempting other pension - 

- -^SS^^^t^^^^^ security? . 

^ ^ ^ eltiFANo. SomS^ pension plans 'are exempted m greater 

■ • •' WlSSi*^Wding upon the tax la^s,. whicfi become very 

: ^ dom^^^ '^ '^ beyond my area 

l^i^^^^^^^^o have a tax credit fot the elderly that 
iffiS^^parable tax tre^ment for Government pensions, 

Senator DnQoacnai. It does not equal. • 
cs-nn<-/jr fJHTmcH. JJo: but that is the intent. . . , 

, & does not equal the nonle«ation of socel 

i^&r biSfe. TJo, ^ tiij is b^^ 

i« :;ffi?^^eS«ab e mcome to mdividuals who are pajin^ those 

^Kt/tir'wis'ie'^^. MSiE 



Van; 



ilan has 



to be taxed. , 
Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 



r V Higher SSI or Social Secxtritt Bekefits? 
bnT«,fit8 is not fixed: For low-mcome workers, the ratio is 61 percent, 
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Mi^e supplemi&ntal se^ty to foousea income- ovly^ ^ 

Siose at the Jqw end of Ae incojiie scale — a more efficfent method? 
Qwidb we^^^^c^^ and the resoxirces it^rees 

' v'lor serymg liptoet heeds' of the social security 
:^teni---5natit l^^ would otheif- 

wise be poor, andidoes so with dignity, with no meahs te^? ' , ^ 
V^^' GHTOCHi- In^asik^ the question, Mr. Secretary, can you 

? f miiirfi vi^^^ ^ ; - ^ 

Secretary GAiJFAN0.31r-. Chairman, I am not certam of the answer 
to this question. I have specifically asked these questions of the Social 
Security ^^dviso^y Committee, because I think one thing that should 
jF be looked at is the relationship between the supplemental security 
^ income progrfim and the social security program. 

^ Senator ChtocHv Well, 1 do, too* because if you could increase the 
ratio' of the pension as the income level falls, you have a ;built-m 
8ystem()of adjustment which does not require the kind of admmis- 
-^trativb^ that goes on in the supplemental 

■ : ; securitv iiacbme l^^ry SSI recipient must disclose how 

/ - niuch he has in -tne bank and other assets. It is a cumbersome and 
costly procedure, requiring a good deal of governmental interference 
in one's private affairs. If there is a better way of doing it, I think we 
ciufiitt^ ' , , „ . 

Secretary Gaxjpano. I t is also more prone to error when all tnose 
computations have to be made. ~ 
^fe : Senator Chtjbch. Yes. ^ ^ ii" 

Secretary Califano. A critical question that alfeets persons ail 
along the mcome scale is the relationship between private and piiblic 
pensions. \Private penisions have spread, so that they now cover about 
45 percent of the work force, but that growth occurred m a period 
when ioflation was persistent. . . ' . 

If the capacity of private pension plans to assxime a major role m 
' providing retirement income is called into question, do we wish to- 
- continue to encourage" the creation of this layer on top of; social 
security? At present, we do just 'that by providing substantial tax: 
beaaefits for contributions to pension plans. • * n 

Are we comfortable with a system in^ which some retirees pile up 
the maximum social security benefits on top of generous pensions, 
while other retirees have no pension "income and find social security 
" barely enough to get by on? Or would it make more sense to recoup 
those tax benefits . and apply them to more generous and widespread 
social security coverage? - v . i • ui 

Senator Chtjrch. Are you suggesting here that it might be advisable 
to scrap the private pension system? ^ * / 

, Secretary Califano. No, Mr. Chairman. What I abg|^suggestirfg 
is that when we look at the: social security system, v^jgjf^ 
becoioQe such a large part of the landscape of retirement, that we 
really have to look at all the other retirement systems at the same time* 
I am siihply raising the question as to whether or not what we once 
^ perceived^to be a very good relationship between the social sfecurity 
* OTstem and the priva;te pension system is the right relationship Jor; 
today and for the future, in the context of the large numbers of 
people we will have in this/country who will be retired. . ^ 

I don't know the answers to these questions. Again, they ore port ot 
wh&t will be done and the studies are being done by the HEW. 



- '20' . 

Universal Social SEcimnT? 

A final income security issue that deserves consideration — and one 
we are examining in a congressiomdly mandated study— *is whether 
sbcial security coverage shomd be extended to all employees, including 
public an4 nonprofit workers. About 45 percent of, civil service annui- 
tants receive social security in addition to their Federal pensiok^, and 
many receive a second pension as well. When workers move in out 
of covered employment, many obtain a handsome combination of 
pensions and social security. Some may fail to qualify for substt^ntial 
Denefits. either in pension plans or under social security. Income nWiin- 
tenance policy should not be a game with ^jomplex rules, winners ^ho 
jret windfalls and losers who get nothing; it should be a rational system 
fgr meeting definable human needs. If universal social security 
-coverage is not the answer, we must find another method of filling tli^ 
gaps and eliminating abuse^. ^ • u • j 

'Beyond the questions of retirement and income security, a third 
question of policy arises: How shall we deliver the Services older 
citizens need— particularly health care — more compassionately and 
efficiently? TUs is a matter that has been of concern for the chairman 
and the committee for some time. 

The passage of medicare and medicaid 13 years ago was a major 
step forward, particularly for older people who are poor or in need of 
acute care. Yet these proCTams face some serious problems, notably, 
inflation in the cost of health care. Between fiscal years 1976 and 1978, 
for example, costs were up 40 percent in these programs, with little 
increase in the covered population 'or "in benefits. 

Between this year and the year 2025, we estimate that expenses for 
persons over 65 under the medicare and medicaid programs' will 
incro&se, in real terms, more than 10 times — twice as fast a pace as the 
increases in social security. The inflation that these figures reflect is 
especially harsh on the elderly, given' their great needs and their 
reliance on fixed incomes. Coutainment of health costs is thus of 
especially urgent importance to the elderly population. 

While we should be concerned about ' costs, we must bo at least 
equally^ concerned about the shortcomings of this , expensive systerri. 
For all the money we spend, major needs remain unmet. As the elderly 
population increases— especially those 75 and over, who are especially 
likely to have serious health problems— these needs will increase. Even 
with medicaid and medicare, many older citizens today must pay large 
amounts out-of-pocket for health care. In 1976, these out-of-pocket 
expenses averaged over $400 — :virtually the same in real terms as they 
were before medicare and medicaid arrived. We must build a more 
rational, comprehensive, efficient^ and human system for delivering 
health services. 

C^T-OF-PocKET Health Costs 

Senator Church. Now let's stop there for just a minute, Mr. Secre- 
tary- I have been aware of a figure that you mentioned. Today, out- 
of-pocket expenses for the. elderly for medical 'care exceed what was 
paid out by the elderly for medical care prior to the enactment of the 
medicare and medicaid programs. JBut I have never been told, and 
perhaps you can inform the committee, concerning what these out- 
of-pocket expenses consist of. Are these out-of-pocket expenses for drugs 



ieyeglasses, or foot care, br medi- 
l^fl^f <^ eiK^^^ by medicare, and the lik e 

i^X^^ytSe^^ areltoother item on that list. 

;-Stf?''5^W8^^ C^^^ been mentioned. Or do they 

K^^'SiraD^ be paid by the elderly 

■ > btar and aMve the fee authorized by medicare? 
^^V ■' ?;3iSecreta^ Chairmm; in additicm, also,^f course^ 

^'^:^^^^^l^vi of itcop imder medicare* 

*T r Sexiator Ohuboh, Yes. ; , . - . 

s Secretary CiUiiFiL^rd* I can't give you the portion of those expenses. 

V : I wiK submit ' ' ' 

[S!ul>8equeAt to the hearing, Secretary Calif aao supplied the follow- 
ing Mformatioir:J II 

: \ The foUb wing cluut shows a breakdown of health 'care extjenditures by age 
: I . groups for fiscaf years 1974-76* As you will note, for the 65-and-over group, medi- 
kr^ oare obvered 40;percent of the amount spent on physician services, and none of the 

, expendlttitteiQ'for deoftists' services, eyej^iasses and appliances, and drugs. In fiscal 
"^vl^^ year 197dr the oap^ expenditures for the elderly for these last three categories 

V ^ • ^ were eatimated at approximately $32, $19, and $21, . r 

'.' ' ' • ■, ■ ■ * 
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^•Ijifii^j^^ you have mentioned is part 

* %&<fe outside Washington, 




cipt?!^ 1^^^^^^ of mail 



EC^ ICQiurs^i toll me thaft thejr have 

p^:|^;>^Jm]^^^ order to provide ' them with 
v^ri^^i^lBl*^^^ the hospital; particularly es;p^nsivo drugs, 

fti^;'^^ the doctor^ simply do not 

£;% and some of their patients 

P l^^Jj^i^P^]^ if they were beiiig treated on 

:ii|%?f^^?o^ an out- 

is clear that sonje of the rigidities thiat 
significantly contribute* to 



• tHfriftireioise^ cost> uiupiecessary costs. 



]i?^-N0 ^*AWERNATIVES" SxSTEM 



K;^ ChaiiTiian. Such a system would 

^'iiUQlu^e facilitiies /or those who lack 

, ; their communities; a range of alternatives 

' Ibfitwe^ thej hospital and >the nursing hoine, including a system of 
-s: J^om^ heoilth' ;and compassionate Ayays of paring ^for 

, i ^-H^he' tei^^ or "nursing home. 

S^.;!;^ v^^^^^^^^ but it is nQ\Vhere to be found. 
jS;^^;; l/V'e havie; instead, a confusing, as you have indicated, and expensive 

^f" : "^^^.'i m systems that spawn an' even more inadequate 

3^; : / ; :^e^ilMdicaid program, for example, has given great impetus to 
■T'^^r^^^^^ ' BetwiBen 1965 and ld76, 

?S ■ } =: tota^^^ for nursing nomes incre^ed more than fourfold: Nearly 

l^l^ r^ "ii40^£ehts of e goes to nursing homes, although these 

?^"^; ;h^ of n^edicaid beneficiaries. We know that 

1^1 - iiiim appropriate way to treat all those 

^)atieht^^^ the least expensive. Home health ^ . 

^^V:^ -^ in many cases);yet less than 

iii: ' .,;fe4^ medicare's focus on acute care, we have not 

adequate system bf Community and bo'me health, 

J'v t c^eiSi S^ there is one home healtli aide for^every 

*5M ' ; l2Q/people; initto^^ one for every 5,000. Providing care in the 

l?^?^^^^^^; 'h^^ be therapeutic. We need to expand these 

I i so, we must find ways to manage them, so that 

r-i//^ their^;^^ under control. Home health services 

;;;i^rar€tdel^ providers^ throughout the community^ 

??f''i:;\;^viand w that' services billed are in fact delivered; 

- ^^^ ^ are neieded, appropriate, and of high qualityv 

' " " ■ already bfiing^ raised; we \vill have to be par- 

-^ ^i^^ doing surveys for home health care in , 

now, and finding that it is very difficult 
|^|y^^4ajDQ^^ the services are, that the doctor is orderiiig 
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and i>r6>ddmfe For instance, w^at the client thinks he should be 

receiving. So it^Ml nb 1 
-.&ator'©64mNiCl« Mr - SecM that issue, are>U_m^re y 

surveying the hoiiie deUvery of home health care, or are you trying to 
•ffiaut' whether some or 1^^ ff 

there *eaUy any reason that you can only have home health care it 

you have b^o¥lh thej|iospi 

is absolutely ridiculous^/That 
what you are administering now. J am not saymg it is your fault but 
rSwhat th^pSt law says. Are we going to get 8omej|est ons- 
'as to whether tW' kinds of requirements are counterproductive?- 
don't m^ doHig that kmd of thmgr 

'■-■■J...-.: ; ^o^v • - ' A BBTCHBTTf o Home Cake! 

i -Secretaiy^^t^ Obviously' any natioiid>altlt 

. niaii would eliminate a lot of thostmcongruities m. the curaent system,, 
SS^of the^most notable ones of which vou mention. The a^e?sment 
We are doing is lot^g at what home health care is now being, delivered. 
We^are int^ewing the doctors, the clients that are recemng it and 

• those who are providing it. We ai;e asking the doctor, "What do you 
wtS^to prS fOT client in home health care?^' We are.asW j 
S provE think they are providing. We are astang the 

cSents what they think they are receiving, or thmk they should receive. 
We are finding Out that in many cases^they have different views. _ 

r^- ' Ttoecond point is, we have to find a way to administer this m a 
fair ^ that will prevent the abuse and fraud on the one hand, and 
•on the other hand, it will not create a monument^ papern^ 
terms of administration, it is easier d you l^ave an mstitution, a bu Id- 
with 300 rooms, that you go and visit every day. It is moredilb- 
Sat^hen you have mdivlduaS visiting the homes. Many States are- 
iSking at this, too, m the context of tlieir own licensmg Fo«ed^?f-^ 

; That il the stulvey I was mentionmg. In addition to tl^^t, yes, partic-. 
iarly m connection with the national health msurance work^^e axe 
Se' we arb lookmg variety of the rational portions of easting^ 
-S^deStingregfetions; but as you point Senator, mucK^^.. 
is^X statuti itself , and there is not as much flexibihty m terms of 

regulation as one woxild wish. xi, +i,„ „i,„;v,v,on'a nnr- 

Wtbr DoM ust ,want to ask-with^the <Jiai^nan s dot^^ 

■ mission-with reference to the arbitrariness of ^^jj^^^ °/^So9 W^^^ 
Vfor home health care, if yOu would look at Senate biU _2009 and giv^ 
us your opinion as to whether or not it would eliminate some of the 
rigidity. Would you try to answer the question that w^ get ^rom the 
ETe Gomniittee regarding the additional costs of ^uf an apnro^^^ 
You know, it seems to me we are never going to create Aexibihty and 
a broadened delivery short of national health msurance which I 
don^t thmk we ought to hold refinements to hostage for. but _the 
answer always is to look at the changes separately and say, that is- 
V going to pose 300 million more.'.' ^ , , „ u „a +^ tiio 

: -No one seems to tell us, on the other hand, "Y<>"ir'' ^'^twSt 
' hospital as much." Doctors might prescnbe ^^^J^A^ft^^^ 
iiow we must hospitalize pecjole m order for t^^m to qualig^jor it 
heed some of that kind of S®™ation m order to help promote the 



tetter deliveiy of some tools we already know exist. Could you do 
that for us? . 

Secretary Califano. Yes, I will, Senator. . 

Senator DoMENici. I would appreciate that. 
" [Subsequent to the hearing, Secretary Calif ano supplied the fol- 
lowing imonnation :] 

A major oonsldoration in the recent deliberations surrounding the question of 
expanding home ^health benefits has been whether such expanded benefits can 
serve as a suitable alternative for otherwise required institutional care. While we do 
not dispute the argument that home hrealth'c^re can, under certain circumstances, ^ 
provide a cost-effective alternative to institutional care, under other cirounvstances 
li is more cost-eflfective for a patient to enter an institution. Available evidence 
tends to be contradictory in supporting home health care as a cost-effdctive 
alternative to institutionalization. The Department believes that home care 
programs should be considered in terms of their own merit ajad not in relation 
to anticipated savings. , . . , il 

S. 2009 would remove the present 3-day hospitalization requirement for nonrie 
health benefits imder part A of medicare. We do not believe that such a liberali-" 
zation, by itself , wouldlead to a decline in hospital admissions. There Is no evidence 
that physicians hospitalize their patients to make them eligible for home health 
benefits or that they have any reason to do so. Home hcfiUth benefits are also 
provided under the supplementary medical insurance^rogram (part B), without 
the hospitalization requirement, and only 5 p<?rcentj^ the medicare beneficiary 
population do not have^part B coverage. %S i 

Senator Percy. Tj'bin Senator Domenici in requesting that infor- 
mation. After receiving your testimony and seeing the ratio of the 
retention of personnel assigned to home health care, we can better 
judge the potential for that alternative. We took our committee out 
into the f^Bld, across the countiy, and investigated the scandalous 
^conditions in the nursing homes, and reported on the terrible conditions 
found insomeof the places visited. i? t 

We have not made the kind of progress in nursing home reform I 
had hoped we would make. I am more and more inclined, as I listen to 
testimony, to. believe that the more we can do for home health care, 
meals-on-wheels, and other associated programs which keep people in 
their own neighborhoods, the lesser will be the costs. These programs 
seem more germane. 

The 'answers must be found. The statistics you presented to us 
today ought to be one of the highest priority items to which we piut our . 
attention. 

Thank you: \ " 

Accessibility: The Challenge 

Secretary Califano. Biayond developing the right kinds of services, 
there is the problem *of^ making them accessible.^ At present, an older 

I)ersou faces a bewildering maze that must be negotidted even to 
earn what services are available, much less to obtam the right kind 
and mix. How can we end the fragmentation of services for the elderly? 

How can we insure that the needs of the elderly are properljr identi- 
fied, that people are not denied the care they need — and not ^ven in- 
appropriate or undulv expensive care? How can we create finan<;ial 
incentives that will discourage ©veruse of costljr facilities? 

Unfortunately, for too many of these questions, the only answer 
that our society can give is ''We don't know yet." / 

It is time for all of us to begin considering the alternatives available 
for us as we seek to provide better services, more efficiently. 



Sban-we expand the- coverage of existing, programs? We could revise 
medicare-^d medicaid to create, uniform home health benefits, re- 
iMdrig testriction^ that currency permit only skilled nursmg services 
iTcOTtaih situations. We might permit nonmedical personnal care 
Mivi^bs for the chromcWly ill. Or we could develop a financing system 
tEovers an even broader range of health and social services-well 
bevoi^d those .currently caver^d by medicare and medicaid. . 
> E we^ne^a-to coi^der thfr problems as we 1 as the attractions of 
«SapRr36eh. Extensions of benefits could seriously aggravate 
healdi iaiS^wlule leading to^^^t^^ same kmd of overuse of chrome 
"SJThVit^we ofWn. Me today for acute care. It coifld also reduce in- 
centive for 'families provide services on their own. 




SS^^nvS^rS^^^ incentivis to^ 

carefullV det&Tdine the health needs of participating patients and 
find thS mOst econolndcal ways of treati^ 

■ Senator Church. Mr. Secretaw. in^ that connection you haye- 
testified earUer thatibetweenjiowtand 2025, the cost of medicare and. 
me™caid is projected to increase more than 10 times, or twice as fa^t 
the .pace of increases in'social security retirement benefits— in other 
•words; twice as fa* as the general inflation. At the same time you are 
talking about national health insm-ance extenchng this kind of , pro^ 
Sam to everybody. For the life of me, I never understood how we- 
foXKibiy provide national health insurance for everybodv^n 
we cannbfeeffectively manage the spiraling costs of P^f P'J' P^W""' 
that are limited to the people who need them most— the elderly, 
the indigent, and the dependent. _ *u„„„.;o 

I Unl^ yoii can provide me with an answer, I assume thore-is none. 
The present medical 'deUvery system in this counUpr is so expensive^ 
Doctors, on the Wfiole, are among our most afHuent citizens. For the 
taxpayer to pay all . this and to extend it to everybody seems to me to 
beSly ui-ealisfic. So we look for som^kind of improvement m the 
.medical deUvery system in this country. One of our expenpaents has 
been the health maintenance organization, . . , ^.^^ .. :^ 

- Whttt-has experience shown with this ^organization? Does^it^^ 
fact,'Teducd the cost ot adequate medical treatment for those who 
participate? What do we know about it^Is it a successful experiment 
to date, based upon experience, or is it just still a theoretical proposi- 
o^-tion? „ 

vgv HMO's AND THE FuTUKE 

Seci^taiy Oalifano. Mr. Chairman, we believe that the health 
maffiteriance organizations have a substantial role to play in the 
-SeSwire ssltem. We believe that they have demonstrated that 
. Sey c^ subst^tially reduce costs. The well-run health maintenance 
orgLizations haVte medical costs that are ^^rt™/''."™ '° fn? 
uercent below comparable populations on the traditional fee, for 
£S*bS^Secona, they recfuce hospitalization and surgery very 
8uWtWit», by ^yyvhere from 26 to 50 percent or more. Si> we look 
uponSKot as-%he only institutions we should have. . . . . 

thie of the things they can provide i^ some competition in tbe 
system There is nS incentive to be efficient m the current system, 



bepause tbe pcktient^^who^ getting the service is not paying, in most 
caseSf particidfi^jf hospitalization is concerned. Some third 
partyv ipiiys ^f^^ not pay. The customer is not 

bordering the service^ rftVth thci doctor is ordering the service 

thiftt i&provided, whether i^s^s or pills, or drugs, or some course 

of therapy,' and the petsoti^ ordering the service — namely, the doctoi^ 
is nbt payi%^^^^ make American industry 

so great m terms of compcltition, and that makes the relationship 
between b'tiver ond seller so goo d in th exemmercial market that are 
all absefat here^We remember thO HMiCrs as one means of providing 
some competition ^d .soine creative economic tension in a system 
that desperately needs it. , , 

' Senator Church.^ of our people , today receive 

their medical treatment through HMO? 

Secretary Cai*ifano. A very small percentage, Mr. Chairman. We 
^ate takuig steps to increase it. I woiild' hazard a guess from* 2 or 3 
- percent^ l?ut I would like to submit the exact number for the record. 

[Sul]^qu0nt to the hearing. Secretary Califano supplied the fol- 
lowing inJoimation:] 

The perceintagc of people receiving treatment' through HMO's is 3.3 percent 
or 7.miuion people. 

Secretary Califano. We have sharply increased the number of 
people being served by qualified HMO's in the last year, largely by 
(Qualifying the entire HMO system. Once an HMO is qualified today 
in their community, then any employer in that community oLteignin- 
cance must ofi'er an HMO as an alternative. I have also gone to the 
lai^ /corporations^ 

./ We invited the Fortune 500 or 800 in here about 6 months, ago, 
and many of them are interested in HMO's, and in starting them^ 
because they are being so pressed now by this phenomenal mcrease 
in health care cost. I think the automobile industry is going to create 
an HMO in Detroit, and some of the other large corporations in this 
coimtry are looking at it. They offer tremendous advantages because 
they have their own emuloyees, because they have the ability to incur 
the early capital costs tnat are necessary in theses organizations. < 
- Mr. iChairman, I would like to make just one cpiSij^nt on what 
yoTU Saiid' about national health insurance. Given what 'otU -happen to 
medicare and medicaid, if .we do nothing in 1983, this ^country will 
spend $313 billion or more on health care using the current CEA 
projections of inflation. 

» . Seaiator DoMBNici. Private and public? / 

Secretary Califano. That is everything, private and publi^c. 1 
believe that as part and parcel of the national health plan, we must 
bring : these costs under coi;itrol, both by providing containment 
'measures^and by providing incentives. There is so much inflation in 
thiiak.system now, the objective of any national health plan should .be 
aided iind it would substantially reduce the per unit cost of health 
, care in this country tiian what it would otherwise be without a 
.health plan. 

. Second j it; would reduce--^---- 

. Senator 'C/HURCH. Mr. Secretary, that has^not been our experiejice 
in>mt{dicfcre anLd medicaid. Unless you are going to really depart: from 
that Ipnd of concept and make fundamental changes in the health 
^delivery system, I oon't see how you are goin^ to reduce this. 



• Cost Containment Proposals ^ 

Secretary GalifanoJI; think, Mr. Chairman, it hos not been our 
•experience under medicare and medicaid. The issue willjee^the extent 
to which both Jtf as the administration have the will, aJvJ the Con- 
eress as a brafllh of government, has the will to mipose some of the 
Biuls of cost containmiBnt, measures. One is pending, now. on the 
House side, and it has been passed out by the Senate Human Resources 
Committee here, with respect to hospital cost containment, and also 
provides tiie kinds of incentiveb that are nece^ary to bring the rate 
of inflation down in that OTstem\ and that is a very real quelsti^n. 

Can we devise proposals that will hold those costs? Sure w can 
devise proposals that will hold those coate. Will, they be acceptable to 
our soaety, as represented by the elected officials m the Senate and 
the House? That is a very, serious question. It is part of what we will, 
as a part of any national health plan— propose measures .that will 
bririE this eallopmg elephant under some control. 

Senator Pbrcy. Mr. Secretary, before we try to solve the whole 
problem this morning, I wonder if I could just come .back to your 
statement on HMO's. 1 propose that we might examine data on special 
' health maintenance organizations for the -elderly. , 
I always felt HMO's wpre worth exploring; it was a new approach 
that was worthy of experimentation. Are you familiar with the studies 
of the subcommittee 6n HMO's? 
Secretary Calipano. I am. j „ „ 

Senator Pbrct. As I recall, those studies mditated there are many 
special problems involved with HMO'^ taking care of the aging. We 
found the.elderly were reticent to complam about costs, for mstance. 
Thev pointed out their problems to our investigatora, but they swd 
they ivere reluctant to complain about it to the HMO people. We 
found they are often taken advantage of. ^ They were not receivmg 
the quality care to which they were entitled. ,^ , , , • n\xf\'^ 

I am deeply concerned about the treatment of the elderly in HMU s 
and sensitive to the need for a highened awareness of the danger spot, 
which^itudies conclude. exists.' , ^, . ,. t„ 

Secretary Califano. Senator, we are aware of those studies. Indeed 
we are vigorously supporting legislation that has grown out of the 
"work of that (TOinnuttee in this are . . ' j x 

Senator Percy. We have had full cooperation from your depart- 
ment in that regard. It has been a joint effort and o^e of grave con- 
cern to this committee. Upon first observation, elderly HMOs 
looked like a very good idea, bu* ^^^^ unscrupulous opera- 

tors have found to abuse this idea. . , . , ' r ^- xi. u 
Secretary CalifaiJo. Because qf the high nsk population they would 
serve, these HMO's would be more costly than conventional ones. 
Nonetheless; we believe the idea is worth explormg; we have already 
proposed legislation to permit medicaid and medicare^funds to be 
. used to pay for participation in more conventional HMU s. 
, > Thirdf there is the alternative of creating a separate financing and 
' delivery system for long-term care, a new Federal program of long- 
term care. This means separating home health or other long-term 
care services from our present third-party payment mecbamsins for 
health care, and possibly integratmg- long-term care with.the delivery 
of other social services. This could make long-term care more con- 
■ trollable as a budget item, and reduce both the fragmentation Ot 
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8eryi^<$68^^^ However^ we must 

clxu^^ create has the capacity to provide services 

♦fotpktiiBiiHiai^ioB^^ r ; ^ 

J llWHaaret in th^ Chairman^ of a long- 

tSrtt^Jit^^ in HEW, which I hope we will complete 

■^^^Maltih dare coste thr«^ to exceed our capacity to pay for 
;tH6ia^ long haul to consider a greater use 

'of'iiwmstttfli^ Woyld enable citizens to choose 

^ aiiii/^ay^'f^^^ of giving citizens both greater 

^hbi<^e and great incentiyeci to economize. This could mean offenng 
jiersons/cuiWntly covered' by meitiicaSre and medicaid either greater 
Hkdditional clish ^ payments, or vouchers; like food stamps, that could 
•be used for^hetSm ser^ces. Thili approach also poses great risks, 
' however, thifct the incentive to economize might become an incentive 
liot to obtain n^ded tfeatmentk 

r ^Besbaboh and Training 

• Finaliyi as we seek to improve the' delivery of health services, we 
muftt Hot Jforget .the critical role of research and training. We need to 
ieara;niore . about the diseases that aflBiict the elderly, and how these 
diseases can be treated most effectively. X citle the st6ry iir the Wash- 
fingJPbst;^;thiamormhg on tha^ ^ . 

. Theser approaches are not mutually exclusive. Each promises certam 
benefits-^and certain dangers* But it is time to begin debating them; 
to hammer but a genuine national health and service policy for the 
^elderly: A pplicy that balances our generosity in meeting critical 
needs with our ability to pay. , ^ ■ 

- Our ability to deal prudently with these urgent concerns of the 
elderly— income security and health care;-;will largely determine how 
•well we are? able to do at meeting other^ vital; needs pf older citizens; 
especially social services. ' „ « . i • i. 

^ iJnder^,^^^ Act, the Administration on Aging, the 

.State agencies on a^g, and 600 area agencies on ^ging help insure 
' that a wide range of social, nutrition, and health related services are 
vmade available to older tfeople : By serving as advocates for the elderly 
^at^^Federaljft^tite, and focfid levels to insure that needs are met; w 
Tbringing togetW pubU^ and private agencies \^hich do *or should 
•aervice' older persons in order to improve the comprehensiveness and 
•coordination ot services fdeliveiy ; by convincing «oj;her agencies to 
eommit local resources — over $440,000,000 in 1977— toward meeting 
th(D?8ervice needi3 of the elderly; by the development of community- 
based service centers, over 9,000 nutrition sites, and 1,000 multi- 
'puipose senipr centers where oldei" citizpiis can gathet for recreation, 
information and a host bf other needed services. ^ ^ ^ ' 

, :These-are only, a few of the vital, urgently needed services that older 
t>eQp].e,;>,equii^: and our programs seek to provide. These*efforts cannot 
be seen in isolation. If we are to do an^adequate job of providing social 
services, we must manage our other, prograipis for older jpeople care- 
fully and responsibly. ; . ; ' 



Becaiise of its sjpKadal Imp^^ I have reserved until last a 
* Ji^nal qUj^tto^ caring for their older 

;M American family is dismtegratmg, 

sT^ the opposite. Most families go the limit in 

/ vWilk stip^ network of services, for 

esampIeTTQ tp^^ percent of home health care for persons 66 and over 
' iastiirpro . , 1 

and household chores, to compU- 
catedJte^ care. Yet. it is also true that the ex- 

' tehdecl-fainily living in a single household is no longer so common. 
. Of persona 6» tod over with living children, 36 percent lived with their 
V ^chiwfett aay^^ by 1976, that percentfiuge had fallen to 18 per- 
cent. W^Tmust r^^ — and build upon it. . , 

Yet, tod often in the past, we have designed bur programsf or the 
elderly with ithe individual in mind— but not the family umt. We hjaye 
failed tb'tap the familv in caring for the elderly. Our 

- prbCTan^ 'foP.to lor example, do little to lperfiut 

an(f^ncsou««^ home care administered by family members. 

We need to establish programs that help families care for theu: aged 
members. Wb cannot expect doctors, nurses, social workers, or bureSu- 
crats to be as sensitive and effective in meeting the needs of the elderly 
/ ias a child or grandchild, brother or sister. ' ^ ^ 
' Because families themselves are so various, ^our approaches muftt. 
also be varied: For those who do live with relatives, for example, day 
car^ or respite service might be avwlable/ to rive: the canpg relative 
the fipeedom to leave home without wonymg about ■he aged person— 
a service of growing importance as the proportion of women m the 
work force increases, ' ,1 -xu • 

• For th6 majority of the elderly who live on their own, either in 
couples or singly, we need other kinds of services. Supervised resi^ 
• denual arrangements will permit them to remam in the commumW, 
where the family can more easily support them. And for those who 
^^^^ 4^ developing surrogatesp-peqple 

who volunteer, or axe trained, to give the same kind of comfort, and 
show the -same kind of concern, as family members, who caii provide 
the individualized and personal attention for which there is no sub- 

^^Mn Chairman, I am aware that I have provided this committee with 
more questions than answers. I am sony for that, but it reflects 
reality. We haver, as a society, more problems that solutions, more 
questions than answers. j x' i 

- - That means we cannot be complacent. To accommodate generously 
the needs of rising numbers of oldfer citizens will require, first and most 
iundamehtallyi a healthjr and expanding ecofiomy. 

Taxij^g Imaginations as Well as Pooketbooks 

Beyond generating the economic means to serve our older citizens, 
we must biSld new institutions. Doing that will reqiure that we t^x not 
only, our pocketbooks, but our imagmations. 



!|;^^ :'0w^ bSffit creatiye a^id Tcsilient; 

:>:-fHiapa^]i0^ but of taking up its 

]!^^^T:; l!b0^e^ Mr. Chairman. How well we do it, in 

I^Cfinyj^dg^ upon.how well and how sojyi we answer the 

rquMtiiom • 

f; Tbese'heiunngs a^ important as'any hearings tBfe committee has 

^^S^eTor iion^ as any hearings i|^ has evfcr conducted. 

0 ' Thank yon, Mr. Secretary, You have furnished us 

a;spr6at' 1^^ and challenges to consider. The search for 

imwers will certainliy;;;4ffect all of us, 
J: Early in yout.toatiniony, you referred to the fact that the retirement 
^^^^ m I believe, averagifd 47 percent 

f ^bf the workm dpes that compare with the average 

i^jrotirement income in sonle of the other industrial national — in Europe, 
pforexflmple? , ■ ' • 

I . 30cretaTy CaMpano. Mr. Chairman, I will have to provide that for. 
V the record. » 4; 

;jStofttor)G^ understanding that our average is lower 

; thim that of C^ipada's ihc(^ 

' Secretary Ca^ not be surprised if that were the case. 

; r it would be tyni^ of all e^vices of this kind. 

'Sextfhtbr Church. It nunt well be true of West Germany as well. I 
don't^lmow abffftlt Englatfd W 
- V ' I wish you would supply^hose figiires for the record. 

[Subsequent the Secretary Calif ano supplied the fol- 

lowinginformatibto:] ^^^^^^^> 

^' Earnings replscemfint rat€fiior'iod5-75 for selected countries vevd published in 
' the. January l078Sm€L4)f the^Scciaroecurity Bulletin. There is no overall figure 
for Europe as a vfhaf, but the tollowing figures are available for 1975 for inc^vidual 
co.untrie8: ' . ■ ^ 

• PENSIONS AS PERCENT. OF PRERETIRQl^T EARNINGS BASED ON AVERAGE EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 

SInglfl.worksr AtMcouptt 



Cinatfa 

■FfdiralRtiMiblieof G«i 



39 
4b 

50 
26 



57 
65 
.50 
^9 



(^pdparable figures for olh^ countries are given in table 1 l^ielow from' the 
Jammy, article. /^*\v i 

. ; It should be noted that thfr)|7-peroent figure mentioned ih the testimony refers 
\ to ^tiie' benefit i^lacement tu an average earner imder social security wpo 
retireii at age 1078. >k :^ - 

While repla^emient rates am -commonly used to mean the ratio of the benefit 
.t6 the coveried wages earned i9 the year preceding retirement, it should be^. noted 
that: (a) an^^bbdivldual worker's earnings in the year before retirement ma»: not 
be represevf^ve. of sj^^rnings in the last several years: (b) the. earnings covjered 
by the progma m^am&less than the workers total earnings ; ( o) the social security 
benefit.fonnttm iliildSPd to replace a portion of the long-term average, co^erfd 
eaniifl^ of the .wdrk^n.e^ over the period from age 21 to 62, disregarding^ tne 
ojseara of lotrest earxiing. 
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r Sena^tor pHtT^^ upon the social 

'^ieoiirity a great many people in 

:tbk cdtinti^ wl^o^^^^^^^^ but Uiev may also have 

t|fe b^eflt of^^^^ program. I take it they would 

r^oMir^i^a peroeniage from the combined income of the 
- two^tiromixnt. pro 

V 3e<^tary ©ALiFAi^^ Ohairmani let me clarify, if I may, the 
47 jieroent; flg^^ 

/ riSeia^tary Oali^^ numbers follow that 
' portibii of the ttotimbny, and it may not have been clearly stated in 

the\te8timbnyi ibii^ 65 that ratio today is 47 

jpercent prt^ represents all sources of retiring 

Senator CatraoR.: All sources. What would you regard, Mr. Secre- 
tai^^ as ade^uatoior retirement purposes for the country at large? 

V Seoretary UAliiFANO^ iAx. Chairman, it is very hard to answer that 
because so muoh of thiais a function of over what years you are going 
to mbasurei what tiie pi^eretirement income was. There will inevitably 
be atii demeiit of need in there'. I think, that at the absolute rock bottom, 
;we are^'Wealthy and ajffluent enough in this country to make 
certain^ aa you 'suggested earlier this morning, that no citizen who is 
older has ^income oelow the poverty line, that every older American 
8hoald:have the income that takes them above the poverty line. That 
is onerpiece of the poverty puzzle that we could very easily solve^ 
simply with m'come and healtner services. I agree with you on that. 

Earlt Retirement Issues 

Senator Church. I have just a qutotion or two about early retire- 
ment and then I will arfc Senator-Domenici and Senator Percy to take 
over. Early, in your testimony, you said that there is a clear trend 
toward early retirement in this country, which places a very larce 
additional burden on the retirement systems. As you kndw, ine 
(Congress increased the legal mandatory retirement limit from 65 
years of age to 70 and elmiinated the mandatory limit entirely in 
Federal employment v. j, 

. ; Do you think that this will have any impact at all upon this treild 
Ttowi&fa^^^i^^ the United States? You said, at one point 

in your testimony, that there were an estimated 4 million older 
Am^cans who womd prefer to work but who are retired presumably 
because of the mandatoiy retirement age. 
Secretary CAtiXFANo. Mr, Chairman, I hope it. wU, and I think it 
^should, have some, impact, but that alone, wnich is the move that I 
^applaud,\vdll not deaf with the problem. Part of the problem relates 
to the fact that when we have people in this country retire at age 40, 
fkge 38f aniwhen we talk about people being retired like the military — 
sojmeone in^the miUtaiy went in at age 17, served their 20 years and 
then retired at ag^ 37-^ — 

; Sexuitor Chubch. Nearly all of them that I know then go on to a 
^^con(| job and earn a ftdl income plus their military retirement. 

Secretary ,OAiiiPANoyj^ they are counted as having 

retired. Ais long ais 'there are systems which permit that kind^of early 
ntirement, ana t^^ oni to get another job, people will retire 



%arly,6ven thougl^ t^e man^ retirement age is lifted to age 70; 
«nd indeedi tMt^ wiU ^ve some mdividuals an additijo^al 6 ^ears to 
(gain ij^ffli^oonfl' pension ; or a third pension. So that twprediot what 
'Will happen is dMlc\Jti b«t I would hope so, because as you 

Imow 80 wattl^t^^^ U) our society from those 

people woi'l^ip^tiiiejwlre producmg and they are increasing purchasing 

Senator Xhnmom Is there any trend at all m mdustry or m govern- 
ment towaid clianging Uie pattern of employment, to furnish part-tiine 

1*plM forfdlder people who like to work part time but who no 

bflgerJii^aU^ o^ long«ir desire to work full time? . 
t^^^is^tiiry^^^U^ would have to say not of toy fijreat signin- 

, raiioegii^ would also have tonotelhat in my work«in nrepanng 

ibr these hearin gs, upon coming to that issue, I nave toucned off a 
study in HitW and asked that we develop a jprog;Tam for flexitime 
.work ipr older dtizens. W^h^ a few in our flexitime pri^am, but 
vl'bave that we nowjdevelop a plan and mount an effort to do 
thAt|fbecaiU|e we are goin^t^ begm to urge other, peo]^ to do that. 
X ^K iyilr y^ii ttttn prmvn veiy, very nelpfuL In goveriimenffp 
there at#|ui many problems which you need to get studied, or thought 
ihrOug^^A^ work a few hours , a 4ay or weeki 

jrSenaior Ohubch/ {Xou have your social security System with the 
retirement , test that^may work directly against part-tima work. I 
don't know whether, priyate retirement programs also have similar 
iests which have the same effect. 

Secretary Califano. Mr. Chairman, when we look at this whole 
pension eystem, at early retirement, you have to look at that iasue. 
That is another very important part of this problem. I think it is 
le^s of .a phenomenon in the private sector than it is in the social 
eecurity sector, ^tod it is liot a problem at all in the military sector or 



civilian life. f 



Senator CHUBOSar. Thank you. . . 

Sehator DomUnioi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, may 
I erst congratulate ydu on your testimony^ I think you are talking 
about one of the most complicated social subjects confronting America, 
and I personally take no affront at the fact that you asked as man^ 
questions as you answered. Because I don't see how anyone can taoye 
t& answer to y|rx many of them today, when we are talkmg about 
such drastic changes and such a Tbhg period of time. ^ 
Let me say ms: I assume, based on some of your answers, that 
you really do get a lot of communication froin the public about the 
issues at hand, and that you personaUy read some and talk to the 
American people about these problems. Now, let me just tell you the 
kind of example that concerns me most about mcome mamtenance for 
the elderly. 

QUBSTZONS FBOM YotfTH 

I am begfaming to feel, in my own State^ this kind of question, and 
it comes up more and more often— a working man or woman between 
the^ages of 26 and 30 will come to a meetmg and thev wm already 
have in then- hands a schedule of what they could buy for theinselves 
with the money they are putting in social security. And they will say, 
"Now, why do we have to dd this when we are going to get x doUara it 
that fund ^ solvtot, but if I go buy this other plan for $40 a month, 1 



ivfli m^^^^^ to jMsure me throu^ the 



liy am ei^>M^ ^ iBooial Beourlty is not 

•B iUmtanoii' TO policy, and we have ^ 

|9hd^ risk we id*6 Mreading around. But that is becominff Ik very 
;serious mx^Uem with^^w^ workorsi men and women, in America, 
^ t:i^ m y if1 jntiriy iMinciirned. They want to take oare of their 
^ ' eldiWy itilt' sre iuggesting that there is not going to be anything 
' t£[^ fU: tiio^ is a poor investment. I am 

' nbVs^SS^t^ that 1 that, but do you not see that as a 
groiring iconeeni that we ought to be addressing and concerning our- 
telVei with iii socieiyt 
Sedretai^ Oalifako. Yes, I do, Sensltor. J would note that I think 
^wherever Cms oountiV gqiDs m ihe future, in terms of solving the re- 
/ tixement income and maintenance problems, that the sdcial security 
is clearly the dominant piece of the pjicture, and that one of the im-* 
perativea is^t the viability of that system and the 

v financial int^rity of that system. As I indicated here, it may be the 
grandest program that the National Government ,ha| ever put into 

f lace: it WorSs, it has a very, very 4ow error rato^l percent perhaps, 
t is mgenious in its conception. It is almost solf-emorcing, beca|M| 
you want to nQikke sur^ you get the benefits credited to your numbir 
so you make stilhe you report your wages to that number. 
' flow yoiLjKo about financing it is the problem that you raise, of 
the extent which we are now financing it out of the payroll tax. 
' We made^eome .other suggestions, which we thought made more sense 
thatv^ing that, and we suggested that there be some kind of a 
counteroydical dip in the general revenues which would have, simifi- 
cantly reduced the need for the extent of the payroll tax if unemploy- 
ment exceeded 6 percent, funds that would have been gained had 
unemployment been* at 6 percent, would have put into the general 
revenues. There are othet ways to 'do that, but I think this system 
: makes sense for yoimg workers, and I am prepared to try ^to carry 
that brief. i. 

Senator DoMSNict. Mr. Secretary, looking down the Ime to the 
Statistics that you have given us, it appears to me that an mcome- 
maintenance program of^this magnitude, whether it might be one 
retiree for three workers compared to 9 to 1, we have^ot to be talWi^ 
^ alKxat what peitejit^^^^ of our productivity esn be gomg to that kmd 
, of system at any given* point m time. We have to address the iMue 
of jthe economic growth and inflation, because they are all related, it 
appears to me. At some point in time w§ wish that we could do 
ij^iat ^you have described here, abolish all poverty at some level for 

older yVf¥|^'r i<||i fl.'yiQ ^ 

On the other hand, do we have any model of how much of America's 
productivity can be going to that, as contrasted with other needs; to 
be taken TO t of productivity? Do you have some economic feeling 
■% f or that/or anyone looking at that? 



Inflation's Drastic Impact 



Secretary Caufano. No; we have no, model for it. We are looking 
at it. Witn all the demo^aphic numbers that I provided for the 
committee whidi raises those questions, I think that the most serious 
threi|t;to the achievement of what I mentioned here» fuad what the 
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*i..4.«,.n MimtaBt«d k iniUtloiii That i»^hat mokoB it %o incredibly 
SSS^^ffi SXt hi chanRed tho pension land.capo by 
SS^SiiSuS « bi« wide brush of paint anSputtmR >t across tho. 
wff T^S^S ft dramatic impact on this whole 

"^SffrDoiSwrci. Especially when the groWth is bo much smaller 
tt,S^iti«,^wth in' the oyerallONP.Vhen ^ou relate the two. 
STdSDaSr iiWtting veiy big. That is what you are "/e«Ting to. 
*^S3£w^O^SSo. Yw: thtt is correct. You can just take ho 
h«3S«Si»rto£^e probU and we have the problem of produo- 
S?ty£Sr««»omy. Productivity is name at an ««in"al rate of 
SSttt 1 pSoenV^S is much lower than it>iM boon irv the past, so 
ISS tho\S?6)< mMon mofs people are at work, we are not gettmg 
that much Jnbie iiroductivity out of them. , ^ 

health care area, it is ust phenomena ^ow mept wo axe at 
inSiSnr pSSuctivity, for example, the Amenoan hospiUd hw 3 6 
S?S3lpte patient and risine; In Germany, it is one POTjaJ^ent 
uid nK.Whave a fine hedth c«M-e sysUan. hut those Germ^, 
^JS^ii^^m bh as good as o hospitals are. We have got to 
dS JSth that iSJWem in that aect^f yf our economy that is thero 
2d if wnWa way to deal T#i^it ofTectiyoly, we can take care 
SllubetilSiSpart of the needs of oiir older citizens who need those 
2utrMSve?arefaciUtie8 more frequently than other citizens. . 

S«iatorlDoM«iocr I have just three more questooM^^ 
oHiSiSrat Se bottom^f the nage, you cite a hst of.donditiomi. 
indndSg$360 billion by the end of^ the year 2010, et cetera. 

^SS^J^^-Co^^ you supply us for the record with what 
assumptions were used to amve at those conditions/ 

■ ^irr^D^oi^^^^^^^ would be veiy relevant to our 

^^SSt^S^anTi will. You will note, as you go over them 
thSSSS^ia^io^^t contai'mnent built into those numbers. That 

o^,m25?babv boS wWch contributed so much to tho growth of 
Sr^ScLffl facUiWis now on the wane, and we-are closmg 
SoSS ffioas. Aronder if you are domg any studies on the 

SStSiSnS-for those that are long out of the typical pades 
fthpS SStorms of facilities that inight be utilizea. ?nd what 
* iildnStionJsystem ought to be doing in regard to retrammg and 

*^S^t'.2^*^AuJAKO. All through the lifelong learning education I 
*thKre^k^"w $6 million thlk year and before that to do more 
Ses tS™ i^ no QuesUon that th^re will be plenty of ^^uca- 

ooEm We At are increasing the number of colleges all the tmie 
SK'i^ and^ co^emed .^bout the viabUity because there are 

iS€. "AMUinptloiur tma.rl»lii» SocUd Secnrltj Lont-Bann Coit PtoJ«!tloBi." p. 47. 
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Srx^gjgJcT^^ ^ opportunity for 

^^is||i!c&m61vO^^ to enridi and use their 

^iSSplfi^^ for many of our older 

^?.;pi?iti^^ who can pay for it, ana^ that-is 

^^v^i^^^^^ and many States will have 

believe thifc 

^^^p^vlrBpi^^^ the utmost in 

:^i£^3cv^)e^^ of ours can get by 

?lr?:^^^^wi^ be individual plans or 



I 



iggfm^iii^ Gould you ^supply us^ fpr^the 

•Wcoiflv^/mta^^y^ done in the lUst 6 years 

^^^ijftluilj* h to .alternate wstems, the tax incentive 

® Sjp?^ such as IKA's and what they are ac- 

S have we built into the system, in 

fe . / t^^ retirement?. I'd like an analysis of which 

woiild^ivbrk b^^^ us in the direction of greater private effort 

^^i^.;in;:thls^are^^^ . . ^ . 

'^llr '. 'S^ will do that to the extent that we 

Cf^^jifV^ I would suggest that you might also 

' : i^vaa^ with the Internal Revenue Service to 

get iim as to the extent to which some of these mecha- 

A ■ inism^ cost of them. That is where the numbers 

■ '.tha . I 

: @ rl fact that I agree with you wholeneart- 

■^'^edly^'^; pension plans. We will alwaW have a' 

S variety^ this country. My point is tha1>^lxhink, we 

: ha^ the question of mtegrating these plans, both in 

. Taisihg^^ thev of whatis retirement income and also in terms of the 
relaltionshipibetween social seciiri I see nothing replacing that as 
ithe cbrn^tohe of reti^^ for American citizens in all these other 
:\- plans, f;:^..^' Cv^'.'-' • ■ ■'■ ■ . 

> :X see ;45 percent of the work force has access to private plans, and 
; r think that is iniportant, and I think it is those plans bemg fxmded 
^ ; ; m an ap^^^ way, and it is important that they survive. I do 

^ beUeye?j!^at we ]^ir^^ relate them to what we axQ doing ^th social 
se(ainty we look at the size of the 

population^Jihat^we iave an obligation to take care of it. 

Sebator DoMENici^ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
: Senatdr C^iCTBCH. Senator ^^r^ 

♦ ' Senator vPbkcy. M I would like to join Senator 

Doin^mci iqi h^ praise of this testimoiiy — ^it is Jengthy, and you rjdse ' 
aiot of quesjtdons, but in my many years on this committee, it must be 

; cited as olie/df the most valuable pieces of testimony we have ever had. 
I appreciate the attetitibn you have paid to the facts and figures . in- 

^ ; yblved. It is ia herculean task, and I compliment the staflF in preparing 
-ijiijs yew hdpful guide for u^^ • . - 

Second, I would like to sisty lhat today we will be marking up and 

7;^ ;reportm thfe esducation bill. With aU the abuse HEW takes, and 
i r^ bureaucracy, still the testimony about . 

^ ; .Sea(i Steal) m me ^ad that it is in HEW and not going into a new 
Department of Education^ I have never heard such glowing testimony ^ 
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" Stery Cim^ANo. Every tmie Maiy Helen clfe me, I eite that 

testiiiiouy- ' 
^: , Valtjb of Senior Centers 

L.forP.»^.I^|itvgy^in«r^ 

iiistitutions? T*+Ti;nV fhflrft is* I have seen that won- 

center idea is weU worth Jxplormg? 

llSr»?^or^opeS^"°ci°??^^^ a eo.t effective way 
'°KSld iKimn to the nursing home dtuaton affi^^J^-J^ 

. Banner as executive direct^, a^ear t^^^^^^^ both ^J^e^J^ |^ 



carefiiny 76-S^^^ reports. I [am quoting the Sun Times, 

■axtidd::^ ' ' "'ft ■ 

Th0 ciVic watc grojap concluded that despite numerous reform attempt^ 
Clucago wea hursirigi:; homes are still characterized by neglect, patient abuse, ana 
financial mismanagiBment: ; 

A i Abxjse 

Among the fecomm^^ that they have made i^s the idea that, 

nursinglaome abuse could be ciired many times if th^ Jiomes them- 
sdves were elimiaate^^ need for them. They say, "There's 

obviously no substitute for loving family care at home, and we should 
bie mfJdrig that easier to do." 
r -T^ statement, analysis, and study of other 

tax incentives cannot be offered or anything cfbne to reverse this 
trend of more and more peoiple 'b^ing farmed out to what are called 
warehbuses for.the dying, as they have been characterized in Chicago, 
rather than thje^ 'better than onie-third 30 years ago that were cared 
for in the home; . . ... . 

We not only have a b'ig job ahead of us in improvmg conditions m 
nursing homes, but also finding alternate methods of care for .the 
aging. Is this the conclusion of HEW at this stage? 

3ecretajy Califano. Yes; I think I agree onnoth scores. We still 
have a long w:ay -to go to improve conditions in nursing homes, 
although we are making progr&s there, and we do have to find ways 
to provide the resources for more home care for the aging, and more 
day cate of the kinds you are talking about in the senior centers, there 

is no question about that. , • i • i.* 

Senator Percy. I ask unanimous consent that the article m the 
Chicago Sun Times be inserted in the record, , and also the front ^ 

£age ^ticle in the Washington Post this mominff, labieled ^^DepoLentia 
abel Mistakenly Applied, Thousands Doomed by False Senility." • 
[The newspaper ar,ticles referred to follow:] 

^ ^ [BY6mtlieCii!cako»IU.f Siin Times, July 17, 1978] * 

Need New Tack ik, Nursing Home "Horrors": feOA 
(By Brian J. Kelly) 

• The hdrrors of nursing homes are sad stories that have been told manjr timesjj^ut 
Sunday the Better Government Association,, after a 4-mOnth investigation; offered 
some new solutions. „ . , ix . x 

The civic watchdog group concluded that despite numerous reform attempts, 
Chicago area nursing homes are still characterized by "neglect, patient abuse, and 
financial mismanagement." ^« * . , , x • x • 

But J. Terrence Brmmer, executive director of the BGA, said .he was not inter- 
ested so much in rehashing the stories of abxises as he was in suggesting m^ 
substantial reforms. , ' , . . • xi. x 

"What we began to think when we saw the results of this investigation is that 
maybe rf&re laws, niore inspectors and more money isn't the answer. Majrbe 
•there's something basically wrong with the system and we've got' to start looking 
for different kinc£ of solutions," he said at a press conference at the BGA s office, 
230 N. Michigan. . : , , i • * 

Brunner said he came to this conclusion because he saw so little improvement 
in the homes despite sieveral earlier investigations — including one in 1971 by the 
BGA— ^d a raft of new laws. The BGA's latest investigation was conducted with 
WLS-TV and will feature film of what Brunner called "horror storie^ that will be 
shown on Channel 7 this week. 



_ home fibuBes could 
"s obvioiisly no sub- 



:c,|;,SstituSAo^^^ we should be making 

. iadeSy^ reSiw families. Specifically, it 

V • reoonunOTaed^ t^^^^ 

. ::i>orhoiid.'leaaera aid n^ 

AAl. and-WofdB^ on ^ mattere or policy. 

;t •;;^^^T^^^ in >rqvlding voluntary care for the 

*^T^!ti» EflW^ of Public fiealth evaluate.all nursing homes and 

SL- . : that itO'Tepbipta 1)8^ . . . 

r9;--.?5TT£tS^^^ to. nursing homes be more 

^■^^^^^^0'BGjj8^xeBB^<ib boordinator,^aid many of Pf^i^ 
' V^' '^^rkonnreiltdrtB have^ prov^^^ cosmetic, dealing primarily witn tne 

^^ >.'l*Sl'SttoS that the newlawa have forced the 

"^ .tomeB.tbajedeaneiM ^ , ""i„*-„^ 

>. './V.:;!r B^t taSy-^^ he s people wishmg to placeTelativ^ 

■ • to hoilS "itiut^i^ it hinder to teU if the home is any gooB or not. We found 
■ t&rt foW^S^^ "^'^""^^ cruelty and 

:c;v;;>indaeifedce on' theTpart of the ^; .x' J. w iirtA 

• fto^^a saii tto^ reports were found , by BGA. 

" invw^tOTSLto bo iiiade^uate. W failing to cite numerous yiolationa-^particu- 

- ■ ^ SiS^SS^ S ffi no^ home had its Ucense^r^oked 
In tR>s«Y^ s^u^'taVestigators found numerous violations that could have 

; - ' in thSS fuK ''Wd've concluded that the nursing home busmen w&ich^ts 
- " MZB^iSmoii » vear in medicaid money, is an extrabrcflnanly profitable business. , 
^- ^-^^A an^d WLS-^sent investigators into qight homes where .thej wprked 
• In a^ari^ty (rfiositioiuj for from 2 weeksto a month.^runner said his mvestigaton* 
fOsoreyieW 

. ■ [From the WaA^ ^ • 

' , DteMisNTiA Label MidiPAKENL^ 

' • ,^ ■ • . 

■ ' • Ten to 20 percent of the elderly senile do not really suffer from dementia— 
' promresaive losq of memory and brain, function— but from other conditiras and 

Sisel^ tffi ould be treated if doctors-only recognized them; a group,.of experts 

' •*°T^°S'it''^*as''I^eed, that 300,000.to 600,oi) of th, estimafed 3,^k,n 
Americans who show symptoms of brain failure are l^^eled^^^ 
fliid M a result/ often go untreated in ^ursmg homes and mental hospitaas. , 

'"!l5fe p?Spect^f 300,000 doomed people in the United States today who could 
liive been restored to useful life by appropriate evaluation and treatment is 

■ sSerfng akd demands action;" said Jfr. Richard Besdine of Hai^"d Medical 
School and the .Hebrew Rehabilitation Center for the Aged m .^osl'Pdale Mass. 

Vesdine.was kuttor of a draft report made by a.^'^-member tMk fprce for d s- 
cuSion by the 30 specialists who attended a 2-day J3onferenco on Treatable Dis-. 
e^a hi tyKlderly at the National Institutes of Hea . . 

One of tto lar^ft single causes of false senility, it was agreed is.drug mtoxica- 
. tiomthit isrreaftlons to medications. The most «on?'«o° ^ ^^'IMS Wo^t 
traidquilizer^, and among these the most common is Vahum, the Nation s modt 

: *''lSiS^?t?eSre"^^^ unspotted physical diseases that can cau«e brain 

. dysfunrtfon a^d mimic truly irreversible senility are heart. dise^e str^^^^^ 
■ \ feetions (includinR pneumonia), anemia, nerve diseases, brain tumors and blood 
Kwtoey or^VCT failure, metaboUc (iiaeases such as diabetes or thyroid prob- 



i;iS«Dii^ faulty diet),; reactions to chem* 

points was reached at the conference, wnicn. 

; :?sf sTIie' consensus meetings" that 

I -flias^^ medical world in newly 

■^'''exiliergin'^^^^ • . 

:%^^Thfi;}ia!eit Ffedrickson, NIH 

:^? jifiy f^ maznmography, or breast X-raying. 

SBefeuse^TOoh^X-^ as well as find cancers, the experts 

^ inBMSbn^ to women with a far greater ohahce of 

•■ '.li <^T^Afytln^ ^ women over! 50. women 35 to 49 who 
^vJ n^y V Ki y T RAnner iftlraady and women 40 tb 49 who have had mothers 

^ br sist^^ „ . ^ . ^ _ ^ 

' ; ;.,Th6 breasfe^^^ hold to reassess 
therCOntroviEarsfisd^^^ 

• <f Btit^OTH^Jtes id^ fire of critics, including members of Congress, 
' - f^^^^ into everyday care. The con- 

. : Institute 
ottrAigingvihcludedttDr. Brni^ Gruenberg, ^ chairman of mental hygiene in the 

" JoImsrBfepk^ and Public Health; Dr. Robert Katzman, 

peurology head a^^ College, New York; and Dr. Jam^ 

Bak^y ttie Veterans Administratloh's associate chief for mpntal health treatment. 

The ditibussiohs will be- translated into recommendations in coming months. 
But rtherOi was general amre^ 

* ^ 31:»re ate indeed^, irreversible causes of **clironic brain syndrome," or 
, : , /demeintia^ such as riepgeated blooji vessel blockages and various brain and 
V : nerve disOTses, : ' : , , ■ 

: ^ They would be w^ advised, however, to spend moie.time thoroughly 

' j: -and gggyessively eTHir"T"i"g ft»d testing their conJfused or disoriented patients 

^ ' to exclude reversible iJauses. 

. , De^p psychologiQal depression, too, can be classed as a common and often . 

' • V. treatable, reversible cause of apparent senility, 
y It is "amazing," said one doQtor attending' the conference, how often even a 
/ heart attack:;^an occur in silence with no outward physical sign other than mentskl 

• 'Oonfuaion.,': .; . i ... ; - ^ ; ' 

i f'We'rfe talking about a large group of underlying, unrecognized diseases that are 
usually improyablfej pf ten reversible and sometimes completely cureable,",'said 

.- ' .Besdine.' / -■ • ■■■yy'- ' ■ " ' 

To say that 10 to 20 Decent of the supposed senility cases have potentially 
reversible causes 'does novfbean other forms of senility shouldn't be treated, too, 
saidpr. Robert Butler, director of the National Institute on Aging. 
^Tin all cases," he said, "the earlier the treatment, the better. The brain doesn't 

; ; do very well when it is ignored over a long period of time." 

Dementia is not a reason "for locking up the patient and throwing away the 
key." said Dr, Carl Eisdorfer, University of Washington psychiatry head. • ■ 
, The.treatment may sometimes be aslaimple as withdrawing a drug or giving ^ 
drug. But of ten^ said conferees, Jt must mean finding family or other ''societal 
support" for 'the patient. Doctors and other health workers must themselves get 
out of their offices into patients' homes before they can understand their problems; 
the conferees agreed.' ' v .. 

' > "People, fear few tiling more than losing their minds and being *put away* in a 
niii^g hbme," said' another National Institution on Aging report. Yet too many 
cohditioituf'are ."mislabeled eia 'senility' " simply because the patient is old, it said. 

Seiijatpr PEBCY!. Did you happen to see that article in the Waahing-, 

ton Post this'moming? . 
; Secretary CALtfANO. Yes, I did. Senator, and I think it kind of 
. capisulizes and dramatizes tlie need for further research in this area and , 

fiu'ther investigation in this area and may also indicate the need for 
. better training 6f<th^ physicians, particularly in terms of 

the hahdlmg of the older population. It may be that we escalate the. 

cflixe of the (3der population into more expensive levels just the way we 
■ are escalatirig the psychiatrist all the time because he is not adequately. 

trailed' W recognize and treat some of these things. 



V - Seiiitor Pb^ the direction of members of the 

coinimttee; w Chicago, New York, and other cities on the nursing 
home problem. We siibpenaed records and found a tremendous per- 
centage of total cost gomg^^ and one-third of that was 
spent on tra^ |nJllinois, we have a system which I had long 
tnisted^'a point OTStem nursing home gets paid by points- 
points :ai<5cM and has bedsores, on the 
assimptibn jbhf^t' but the incentive these 
investagatbre f and deening bills to keep 
them bedridden and he bedsore^. Tnen the patients 
don't have to gO;down^ t^^ can be fed just enough food to 

^ . o^t something I had not taken into account, . 

.TsW had seen in these nursing homes,' 

just sitting arbuh(r looking as & they are in a state of stupor or 
:^BeniUty, are in fact .oyennedicated. This article in the Washington* 
&ost says tiiat 300,000'' to 600,000 of the estimated 3 million Americans 
pv'ho show symptoms of brain failure are mistakenly labeled as senile. 
; Qhe of the larg^^ causes of false senilit^r is drug intoxication, 

and they claim the most commonly used medications are tranquilizers. 

f3iis is the estimate of Dr. Richard Besdine of Harvard Medical 

School- and the Hebrew Rehabilitation Center for the Aged in 

Rbsliddale, Mass. , 
They conclude by saying, "People fear few things more than losmg 

their minds and being 'put away in a nursing home." This idea was 

also stated in a Nationtd Institute on Amng report 
3 woidd think that this committee, working in cooperatipn ^th you, 

Mr. Secretary, ought to give top priority to the study of this area. We 
<^ were suspicious years ago about nursing homes and poi&ible abuses 
if occxirring there. Again, 1 say there are some absolutely outstanding 
]^nursMig nomes that I have been in which give fine care, wonderful 
l^^oble ninning them. I have also seen some unscnip,ulous operators 
^m^^tb b They are out" solely to make money on the poor, 

paWSfcularJy if they are aged poor. " ■ .■■ 

Job Not FiNisttEb 



-Our job is not finished, according to these reports. We have gohd 
back to one of the cities where we had the greatest difficulty, and 
cosmetically the problem has been solved, but I think we ought to 
restudy this business, particularly when we consider 300,000 to 600,000 
lost Americans who have useful lives ahead of them if they can only 
receive some of our attention. It is evident that dreadful things are 
happening to them. I think we have got to get to. the bottom oi this. 

I want to express appreciation to the WasEngton Post for reporting 
so 'thoroughly on this, and to the medical people who have been con- 
ducting these studies. . ' 

I commented earlier that I doubt we have ever nassed legislation 
where we knew less about the end j-esult than the bill raising to age 
70 the mandatory retirement age. What impact, if any, so far has 
raising the mandatory age limit to 70 for many workers m the private 
sector had on the social security system? 

Secretary Califano. It is hard to tell. To the extent that it encour-^ 
ages, people to continue to work and not draw social security until they 



are 70^ it will plus for the spciai.seourity system, 

X althpukfe^^to is aJH^9^^^ what 

, ;/ wagB? Siey' W jand how; long they have been litider .the , 

: /Jl thir^ work beyond age 

65 aridriot feel the socialsecurii^ bene^ts iS;^ incentivei the Congress? 
paissed last^^^^^ Wpidd increase the cunoimt of ^social security , 

p^^ is entitled by 3 percent for each year* 

i;-;!^: that indiYidualfpontinu^ td work and not draw social security beyond^ 
65 to age' 70. It is just very hard to assess what th«t change in the lawj.. 
win mean,. Senator, ^^^^a^ I don't think anyone really knows. If ypu^j, 

"""^ look uponVit -as^^^^^te will stem the trfend toward earlier ' 

retiremenit^ that is iibt the only factor iil the order of reiirement. Theire » 

r. are ^temsiin which one oan retire after 20 years of work or 30 years 
of work, and those people retire and draw retirement pay. In f 6?ct, » 
they cannot be majodatorily retired at age-65. If you raise the age to ^ 
70> it is not going to have much impact. ^ • 

Senator Pbbcy^ I agree the social security 'system has been a tre-^ ^ 
mendpus help,'and I don't know what we. would have done without 
it/ On the other handj in the 3 years that I spent researching the book 
I put together on aging, I foimd that many people: look upon social 
security as a program c^iequate to cover all their retired ileeds.^They 

V assumed the Government was going to take cAre of theni somehow, 
so they didn't put away enough, and consecjuently three out»,of four 

^^rTOdows today are livi^ \ . * • . v 

How iian we spread the word that' social security is an assist, -a help, 
a suppiement----that it does not remove the responsibility fop 'jm » 
individual to somehow provide for their own retirement? Is. there any 
rule of thumb that we can use to delineate for the average persoii what 
proportion social security diould be able to supply for their fiaancial 
needs after Retirement and what proportion they should be providing , 
on their own through a company, through savings^hrough whatever^ 
other means they possess. Not enough peojjle today, are cognizant of 
the fact that they must provide part of their retireramt incoirie. The 
pressure to contmually mcrease social security benefits' comes from 
... . people who discover these benefits are simply inadeqiiat^ for thera to 
maiiltain therdselves after retirement. It is going to!pose/a terrible 
load on young working people if we continue >*his trehq. ' " 

Needed: Facts ox Sociai* SECUKrtr o ' r v 

Secretafy Calipano. Well, in terms of as variation of mistttkes 
that is what creates a significant ambimt of problem tp which ybUv - 
aUij^de but there are over 2 million people on social, sectirity \<rho are 
also : getting supplemental isecuritv mcome to bring theigi up to the^ 
poverty line. /Hie extent to which we provide adequate mf oXtr^atiop: . 
between the Social security system is something I \pR take a look at/ 
when I go back, and I will be happy to provide whatwi^ do- and don't 
do in response to your guestion.' * . » . . ' 

Senator Pbbcy. I appreciate that very much:' Part of bur job is' 
?up]plying public information. This mistaken impression about social 
security is similar to the one about medicare and medicaid : as Senator 
. Qiurch has aptly pointed out, the dollars put out for health care are 

! ' much ias they were before medicare and medicaid,^ with' about '43 per- 

. . -.. ■ ' , ■ . ■ 
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c^t of ^&d'^dt^ people assume -that medicare is 

B^^^^?»°^S^ when they discover 

MiS wIhiv^^^^ way to "^orm the public on which 

'feS5p«fei6 «^^ the unfortun- 

■ Hs^SS*?^*** Secretary CaMano suppbed the foUow- 

•eS^^iL^^^lS^hed^*^^-" to Youf Financial Hanning;" was 

primar/message is the need to suppTement 

^^'^^S^lSS^^^ehi^^ of informing the pubUc is through Vmonthly 
r^^^^^^^SCmsdUi. Included wfth the^ materials <^tnb"t«d for 
Sff^^iirtiS^OTSwasi draft by column (copy attached) on the^subject of 
^S^^^ttafm^Thln^d for supplementing social security benefits 

^^^^M^it^i&MM^ of production is a leaflet on the general subject of 
♦hi^S^S^ slMttfty^daiPs worker. One of the leaflet's primary messages 
^S"tS^St^S#ldltio^al retirement income to maintam one's stand- 

..Planning Rbtibement Income 
'P»oi>l«ic6ncern6d about having sufficient income to maintain *heir/ltfeBtylM 
^^n^t-'^AW^o fiit'thG wise Dlanner looking ahead should be consideritig whatever 

mmmmm 

■ °**The fact that there is a limit on the amount of earning a person may have 

^AtteTStog the earnings limit, social security benefits are reduced $1 for 
increases in average wage levels. 



A, ' test no longer applies ex- 

>[^^fr;ce|>t'^dariiig a person starts recei^g social security benefits. 

''^^Sefore^lbhe^'lOT? person could receive a full social 

^ _.^--,^..|^-^ jjQ^ gjyj^ one-twelfth of the 
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A iiwttnay^ ipfwfm in 1978) no matter how much he 
: : ■ c^Bhe >itii4nea^f6^ 

J beneficiaries whose benefits are reduced 

l;^f b<^UM df "^^ substantial earnings. They include people who* 

Sji^bt ouikttakotL^t^^ self-employed, professionals, and 

>^tbm wh added income provides for the 

/-V«>Bttt tf^ilke'pron>eet 6^^^ not appeal to you, consider 

-tt income. Talk to your banker, ac- 

' (^untaa^ or some btncir pecsoix whose financial advice you can trust. It could pa^ 

QjjM^ nave two children both imder 18. Iranderstand that 

^ thefj^li>e entitled to belief too, when I retire at age 65. Will their earnings affect 
vmy social seciui'ty check ^ ^ 

; : : AniBiiirer.. No« Tnd^^ will only affect their social security benefits. ^ . 

: Que«<i6n; Why doesnH the retireintot test apply to people who are 72!^and over? 
Aiiswcur; n there^.mre^ n limit, people who work to a very ad 
would.not receive axtr/aocial security oenents : even though they had p< 
' system aU their, worldng- years. For that, reason the upper age limi; 

?ro:Wde equity to such workers. In 1982 the age limit is scheduled to 
O ixndOT presentlaw*^; V' 

^ Ouei<Ybn*^H6w does social seciuity keep track of a beneficiary's earhi 
. 'A^wer* A beneficiary who expects to earn more than the annual exei 
-in a yeat^should notify, aopial security in advance so benefit payme:^ 

adJuBted.» A report of earnings must then be filed by April 15 of the follj 
. In addition; employer jreports of wages are automatically screened ap' 

ficiary; re(M3rdB al Sociil Securi^^^ 

: ISeM duBstion, Secretary Califaiio.iY&u did 

make'fL'c^^ 16 that I would appreciate somevixpaasion 

■on, either noii^ or for the re^ . 1 / 

We must remember that when older citizens work they create nettr joba(ax}d 
that the, Job market is 4iot a <;onfined space with a precisely limited niunjber bf/jobs^ 

> Th^ is a'yery important concept, worthy of expansion, if ypu would 
'■ cai^e'-to do so.-" '■■ ■ '.-.^ ' ■ • ■ \ l 

'' Seci^tiury ;CAiiiPAN0. I will expand in some form and prbvide de- 
tails' for the record, the i)oint simply being,^as they work they earn 
money, whichj^in turn, gives them purchasing power which /creates 
: jobs for other people. I thmk they would like to give yo|/a more , 
elaborate explanation of that point, but I think it is important- 
point because of this ffireat tendency to grossly oversimplify the issue. 
There a^ela: number of ]obs in the country and if the ol0r^ Americans 
take :sbm)B ^proportion of them, the younger Americai^>^STiU not get 
themi. Tliat is ]dst not th^ "^ 't ■ ' ' 

> SenatotvPERcrs^.'I thindk it will, help us remove somep)f/the resent- 
ment hield by those entering the job market, for peome'who decide 
to atay on to 70 and be on. They need to know tnat glder |workei:s' 

Em-chasing jio Crisatesjobs and contributes to a hieMr Standard of 
ving for ail Americans, ft is a way of stimulating th^^^cpnomy, not 
. depressing it* • ' f | v 

V [Subsequent to the hearing, Secretary Calif ano subiniqbed the follow- 
ing informjition:] > . I ''i 
' Tlie notidh that nipre jobs for older worken^ will niean fewer jobs for younger^ 
: workers is a fallacy.' The fallacy, is in.thinkinjg'that the number of jobs in the 
Nation is fixed in size.. In fact, the ^izo of the iiational output depend^ upon the 
i^put of lactories of production: labor,, natural resources, and i>;r6du^>d capital 
goods. 'The larger the input of each of these factors of production, .the Aarger will 
oe the national output. ^ . f 

86-053-^79- i ' / . ' . ■ 



^iS«>b»to buy^he«ddit6nal outotit p; asKressive mone- 

*^anw.Vi.*oi^ aiwnrfl^ noted, ifirst, aggressive uiouc 

problems must be dealt witn?^ 

Senator Pbbct. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Secretary. / 

J'iS^cS^.^S^y. I agree 

a SS^ coSSri of just what socia seciiijty i3 meant to be m our 
loSeS- ItS that t4re is a continuin^'argument among us^n- 
: SS.whShe role of the social security sj^tem should Be. (Jim- 
STft was mtended to cover bare necessities that would enable peo^e 
SS?e d^SlV in Seinent, but to do more. It was aWor^^y 

seen that change a good deal through the yeais. At age 70, socmi 
security becomes an annuity program,, begmnmg, m 1982. Ana tne 
St^^iJSlable whethef or n^ the person contmues to woric, . 

- The KErnKEMENT Test 
We have seen the retirement test, increased. I myself J^ve, favored 
■ that. Nevertheless, as it continues to ^^'^^f ^^.^ ^^^t^^^^^- 
ment is required in order to quahfy for the benefits. So I thinfc-^e 
. ?S to deCfor oqrselves wfiat the role of social s«?""*y 
K ^ve c^ come to an agreement among ourselves, perhaps the public 
fo^^ptKSx be clari&d. The confu^on ste^ at le^t^m^^t from 
an inabiUty to decide among ourselves ]ust what the role ol social 

"M?'^slSiy ^ w2S toSwith both, the Republican members 
of c?SiS L e^ressiig my anp^ciation ^orJ^V/SKS 
ha^ riven us. It seems to' me that the testimony will be a nch source 
bSokfoI i It contains some verv important mJbrmation that I hope 
wiS rive us guidelines for the. balance of our hearings. I am ^atefvi 
Syo^ for Sng here and spending the mommg witTx us. We wish to 
exnress aooreciation for the entire committee. , i, t+ 1,00 

^eStSr Galifano. Mr. Chaiman,, thank you very much It has 
been one of the most thoughtful heanngs and questions that I have 
encSuSered since I have Seen the Secretary, and I appreciate the 

"P^^^i'J^^f HTTR^S'Snk you. You have the least en^nable post in 
thf c£e^:1S pn>bS^^ important in ter^ its W act 

"S^ato? DoS«: Mr. Chairman, might I the Se-et^. a 
'question? t don't want you to answer this, but I wo^ider if you might 



?^ ^ Ipr of chart on the issue of mflation 

V J i^'as^l^ maintenance' programs that 

^ : from this testimony today^ is tmit the 

t ^Sfv^fc^t^ thi^ these programs is for uaflation to 

j:q^fir<m<1j^^^ more controlled. I am oot 

^ ^^.^Spng how we do that, but I think it would be 

'^^ v jintOT^^ impact of various 

^inflitionary-l^^^ GNP growth levels on the programs 

r -IJmt now eon^t and & doUar i^ terms of our budget. Do you 

> / 4tbink^ y^ in some manner for us. to see? 

■i:^^: think we can. Senator Domenici. I 

/ i^caimot re&s just take hospitals alone and point 

V . ,.out^4ihfttiia^j^^ grow by only one anxi a half 
: utimes -as imuch^^^ resfe^f-gerieral inflation in the economy over the 

^i«t 6 yeaJTS/^w^ as a country and $20 billion 

-jiin Federal expenditures j ust on that piece of the problem. 
: Senator Dqmisnici. I would very much appreciate such^ analysis 
-an an objective chart. 

• giBcretfiiyv Calipano. We will do that. 

• > Seiatbrl>6M \ ^ , V , i 

[SubMOuent to the hear^ Secretary CaUfano submitted the fol- 
/ ilowmg information:] ^ 

• . Assumptions Undbblyino Social Security Long-Range Cost 

Projections 

•The official cost projections for the social security prograiii (OASlSl and Medir; 
. , -care) are based upon assumptions dndmethodology explained in detail in the 1978 
Annual Reports of the Board of Trustees of the Federal Old- Age and Survivors 
: * Insurance Trust Fund, Disability Insurance Trust Fundj^ Hospital Insurance 

• Trust Fund, and Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund. 

Because the future canncrtjbe predicted with certainty, long-range projections 
. are made on the basis of wMnative assumptions in order to determine how the 
^^s6ciAl security programs would operate imder future conditions that might reason- 
' ably be expected to develop. The alternative II, or "interinediate," set of assump- 
' ■ rtions from the 1978 Trustees Reports include assumptions that: ^ 

:^I^rtaliiy'Ta^tes.will decline overall by about 19 percent from 1977 to 2060; 
i \^^)'^llie tej^nity rate will iiicrease from its estimated level in 1977 jof 1.79 

.; -> '^(^dteii'^r' Woman, gradually reabhing 2.1 children per woman by 2005 and 
jjieniaiing level t^^ ■ 

Disability incidence ^.rates will continue increasmg, reachmg an ultmiate 
'level in 1997 that is 25 percent greater than the estimated 1977 level; 

Female labor force participation rates will increase to an ultimate level 19 
Tpercent greater than tne 197/ level; 
■■ ^ After 1984, the Consumer Price Index .will increase by 4 percent annually 
-(greater increases are assumed between 1978 and 1984); * ^ , 35? 

-Afteir-1999, average wiages in covered emplojonent will mcrease oy 5% 

, percent anntially (greater increases are. assumed between 1978 and 1999) ; 
The tmemployment rate for the total labor force will be 5 percent after 

"1984* I 
. ' ■ Hospital costs will increase by 15-17 percent annually for the next 6 years; 
.after 10 years, the annu^ increase is assumed to be about 10-12 percent. 
Assumptions were also made concerning other variables such as the timing pat- 
ttem of fertility, migration levels, insured status, disability, termination rates, 

• ;inar^t{^ ste^tus^ administrative expenses, and interest rates. 
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EFFECT ON OASOI TRUST FUND OPCWTIONSTOF VARIOUS RATES OF INFLATION ANO ECONOMIC GROWTH i 



Intormtdlatt ^ . :.' 

Inflation, / 

Low Inflation, intanntdtato Hlfh Inflation 

fast irawth growth abw f tawth 




1979^ (liUIUiont of doOan): ^ 

, Total tax Incomo. . 

t^f^i J: Total.tJipfndltuftf— 



$614.2 
597.9 



^598.& \ 
609.5- 



Dll 



. ' ' AvafagMaxliMonia.l;'....^.^... 

> . Avoraff axpoodlturas. — ... 




-1.1 



Olffaraflictiiu.. 

1 Tht acohmiile aaauoiptlons underlying tht 3 models of ooohomic growtlMfSihtfTrt itiSw atlachW taWa 10 froif tlW 
ISTsXSSlSwiSS^BMrd of ■ffuaaos of tha Fadaral Old-Aga «0*|Klrffl^lnMranca •"'l gJttW'M"""!^ 
TfuSt FwSuvSw^ imwth" ralirs hero to Incraasts In tha real O.ej^liniiHonS in fta 

flSr futoXMSSKttln rial wage levels In tha long-ranw future. Inflajlon Is by the Comwmer Prfce Index. The 

Ew infUtionyitei^ Intarimdlata InflatioD/lntermadiata growth, and high inflation/slow growth patterns corrtspond 
to tha attarnativ* iTii, arid lll.aats of assumptions In tha 1978 jbsteas raporU, raspw^valy. 

•f Erwwtt fxom the 1078 Annrial Reporta of >r^Mird« of Trnrteea o{^^J[^^)Sii'fSi 
imd BurrlTor* Inaixrance and DlaabUltr Insurance Trust IJinda, the ^^^S± ^^^^ 
tnannuce Tnsat Fandt and^e Fedem Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust Fond] 

♦ ♦ ♦ The rate of gr6wth in real GNP is a measure of growth in the- real level 
of economic activity, reflebting changes jn, employment levels, average comings, 
etc., all of which affect- total earnings titxable under the O ASDI prograni. 

llie values assumed for the economte and demographic: factors after the early 
years are intended to represent ^the average experience for those years and are 
not intended to be predictions of year-by-year values, which are expected to vary 
because of possible future gcpnbmic, cycles. 

TABLE 10.-VALUES OF SEUCTED ECONOMIC ANO DEMOGRAPHIC fACTORS ASSUMED IN ALTERNATIVES I. II, 
' ^ AND III, Sy CALENDAR YEAR • 



Calendar year 



Percentage Increasa In average annual— / : 

* Wages in Consumer Real 
covered Price vrage 

RaalGNpi employment Index(CPI) differential' 



Average ' 
annual 
unemploy- 
ment faie 



Total 
fertility 
rate* 




Alternative I: . 

1977 — - 

1978. —- - 

1979. - 

1980 - 

198U.. 5.5 

1982 - 5.1 

1983...-.-.V.-..— . 4.0 

1984 : 2.7 

1985 3.0 

1986 3.3 

1987 3.3 

1988 - 3.3. 

1989..-:-^—-— 

1990 — - 

1991 — - 

1992. -..: 

, 1993...... 

I 1994 : 

i 1995. - 

1996. -.'— —.1— 

1997. -.—^ 

1998. -.—- 

ijj^ • ...r- -v.— 

2WK --— 

2001 

2002...- 

2003.-.-^— .- 

2004 

2005 and later 

See footnotes at end of table. 



7.7 
7.2 
^.4 
1.1- 
7.6 
7.4 
7.1 
6.0 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4. 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 



«.5 ' 


1.2 




1.1 


6:0 


2.4 


5.5 


2.6 


5.0 


2.6 


4.5 


2.9 


4.0 


3.1 


3.5 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 - 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 



7.0 
6.3 

. 5.9 
5.3 
4.9 

-TI.3 
4.0 
4.2 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

. 4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5, 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 



1. 789. 5 

1.764.6 

1,793.8 

1.822.9 

1. 852. 1 

1.881.2 

1,910.4 

1.940.9 

1. 970. 5 

2,002.5 

2.036.0 

2,070.2 • 

2. 104. 3 

2. 137.3. 

2.168.3 

2.196.3 

2.220.7 

2,241.1 

2,257.6 

2,270.6 

2.280.5 

2, 287. 8 

2.292.8 

2, 296. 1 

2,298.0 

2, 299. 1 

2,299.6 

2, 299.9.; 

2. 300.0 



TMJE ia^AUIES Or StiXCI^ lOONOMie AND pEMpftRAPHICf ACTORS ASSUMED IH ALTERNATIVES I, II, 



Waits in 



Catowtaf ytar' 



Consumtr 
_ _ Prict 
MOHPt MipioynMflt Index (CPI) 



Rul 
wan 
diffartntiaM 



Avtrap 
annual 

unamploy- 
mant riH 



Total 
fartility 
rata* 



JmnuSntl;* 

: . XJ77 . - 

im^ 

1979. -.^ 

1990™. ' 

J991 

.1992-^:^^^..— , 
. 1983 

1994 .......Tw- 
iggs ........... 

199«.« 

1997...... 

1999._.......^-.-^ 

3989^-. 

1990.^ : 

1991_.r.-.. 

^ 1992.^ 

1993.^ ..... 

^ i995:iii:".ii:i!iiii 

■i 1997... 

1999.W. 

1999.- 

2000... 

2001... 

2002. 

2003 

2004... 

20O5'and*u£irI2I.I! 
Altamatlva III: 

wn. .1. 

1978 - 

1979 

IIS:::::::::::::: 

1982. 

1983 

1984 

1985.. .- 

1986... 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

ISi:::-:::::: 

1995 

3996. 

1997 _ 

1998 

1999.. 

2000 

2001.....: 

2002 

2003 

2004. V 

2005 and latar... 



4.9 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 

5.1 
4.1 

^! 

2.5 
3.0 
3.0 
3.1 
3.0 



4.9 , 

4.7 

4.1 

.8 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.5 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 

0) 



7.7 

7.2 

7.9 

7,9 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

7,7 

7.2 

8.2 

7.4 

8.0 

8.3 

8.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.5 

6,5 

6.5 

6.5. 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.25 

6,25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 



6.5 
6.1 
6.1 
5.7 
5,2 
5.0 
4.7 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 
4,0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4,0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

4.0 
4.0 

6.5 
6.1 
6.3 
7.1 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
&0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5,0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 



1.2 
1.1 . 
1,8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2,0 
2,0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
L9 
1.8 
1,8 
Jl.8 
1.8 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75* 
1.75 

1.2 
1.1 
1.4 
.3 
1.0 
1.8 
2.0 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
- 1.5 
1,5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
L3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 



,7.0 
6.3 
5.9 
5.4 
5.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.8 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
1.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 . 
5.0 
5,0 
5,0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5,0 

. 5.0 

sfo 

9.0 
5.0 
5.0 

7.0 
6.3. 
6,0 
7.0 
7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
5,5 
515 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
.5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 



1,789,5 

1,758.4 

1 775,1 

1.791.7 

1,808.4 

1,825.1 

r,841.8 

1,858. 

1^876.9 

Y,m.7 

1,918.2 
1,941.1 
1 964.5 
1,987.8 
2,909.9 
2.030.0 
2,047.5 
S062.O 
2,073.7 
2,082.7 
2^089.5 
2,094,3 
2,097.4 
2.099.2 
2.100.1 
2.100.3 
2, 100.3 
2,100.1 
2,100.0 

1,789.5 
1,745.9 
1,737.6 
1 729.2 
1,720.9 
1,712.6 
1,704.3 
1,696.4 
1,689.6 
1.684.9 
1,682.6 
1 682.7 
1,681.9 
1,688.6 
1.693.0 
1.697.3 
1.701.0 
1,703.9 
1,705.8 
r.706.9 
1,707.3 
n707,l 
1,706.5 
1.705.4 
1.704.1 
1.702.8 
1701.6 
1,700.5 
1,700.0 



f Baifd on GNP a»praj$ad in 1972 dollart 0.«., toUl output of goods and services adjusted for InflaUon since 1972)- 
i^SSlitoleW bet^^SMio pert^entege Increases In average annual wageiand average annual CPI. 

/underlying the President's 1979 budget. , 

The real level of economic activity is assumed to grow at differing rates under Ithe 

Jee sets of assumptions. The economic recovery from the recession that began to 
r4 is assumed to continue at a moderate rate under the mtejnnediate assumptions 
bemative ID and at a somewhat faster rate under the optimistic assumptions 
bemative I). Under the pessimisUc assumptions (alternative III), a pronounced 
w-down in economic growth is assumed to begin in 1979 and to'continue through 
1980, accompanied by increased rates of inflation, with higher rates of economic 
growth resiiming in 1981 • 



, . 50 ' . • 

After 1979, under llie intermediate assumptiona, the assumed annual' rate of 
growth in the real GNP rises to 5.1 percent xn 1981 and then declmcs to about «i 
percent by 1985. At the same time, the imemploymont rate is assumed to decline ta 
less than 5 percent in 1982 ^fore rising by 1985 to the lUtimato assumed rate of 5- 
percent. It is further assumed that the annual rate of increase in average weges in 




a^umed to decline to 4 percent by 1985, under the intermediate assumptions. 

Also under alternative II, the total fertility rate is projected to rise slowly from 
its assumed 1978 level to its assumed ultimate level of 2^1 children per woman 
around the year 2005. The effect of Future fertility experience on short-range and 
medium-range projections in based on estimates ohworkloads and appr9Vcci 
budgets for intermediaries and the Health Care Financing Administration, in 
the long range, administrative cost increases are based on assumed increases in 
workloads, primarily due to growth and aging of the population, and on assumed 
unit cost increases of 2 percent less than the inof-eases in average wages shown in 
table Al. 

rXNANCINQ 

In order to analyze costs and to evaluate the financing of a program supported ' 
by payroll ta^es,' program costs must be compared on a year- by-year basis with, 
the taxable payroU which provides the source of income for theee costs. Since the 
vast majority of total program costs, relates- to insured beneficiaries and sinco 
general revenue appropriations and premium payments apo available to support 
the uninsured segments, the remainder of this report will focus on the financing; 
for insured beneficiaries. _ 

Taxable payroll o . . 

Taxable payroll increases can be separated into a part due to increases in 
covered wages and a part due to increases in the number of covered workers. 
The taxable payroll tfrojection iised in this report is based on assumptions usecl 
in projecting experience under the OASDI program. Increases in taxable payroll 
assumed for this report are shown in table A2. 
Relationship between, program coats and taxable payroll 

The single mosttneaningful measure of program cost increases, with reference 
to the financing of the system, is the relationship l^etween program cost increases 
and taxable payroll increases.- If the rates of increase in both series are the same, 
a level tax rato over time will be adequate to support the program. However, to 
the extent that program costs increase more rapidly than taxable pajrjuir^ 
schedule of increasing tax rates will be required to finance the system^r time. 
Table A2 shows the resulting increases in program costs relative to^a^ble payroll, 
over the 25-year projection period. These relative increases fluctuate 8omew,nat 
during the 1978-80 period, due to the ad hoc increases in th<rmaximum earning.^ 
subject to taxes. After 1980, the relative increases reduce gradually to an ulti- 
mate level of approximately 3 percent per vear. . „ 

The result of these increases over the duration of the projection period is a 
continued increase in the year-by-year ratios of program expenditures to taxahle- 
payroU, as shown in table A3. 

SENSITIVITY TESTING OF COSTS UNDER ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 

Over the past 20 years, aggregate inpatient hospital costs for all patients ^ave 
increased substantially faster than increases in average wages and prices in the 
Keneral economy. As indicated in tabic Al, the 10-year period preceding Medicare 
was characterized by an dVerage 10.4 percent increase in hospital costs, nearly 7.2 
percent higher than the increase attributable to general wage and price increases. 
Th^ 1966-71 period experienced substantially higher increases in total hospital 
costs, averaging 16 percent per year. Of this increase, general economic factors- 




74 Deriod 01 economic stauiuaa^'iuij (jiui^wiin ... 

an average rate of about 12>^ percent, over 5^2 percent higher than the amount 
attributable to increases in average wages and in the CPI. Experience for the full> 
decontrolled years 1975-76 shows an average annual increase in hospital costs oi 
n'earlv 17 oercent. of which about 9 percent is in excess of increases m general 
economic factors. Preliminary indications for 1977 show hospital cost increases, 
remaininc about 8J^ percent higher than wages and prices in the general economy. 
The. sustained, high rates of hospital cost increases in the past raise serious^ 

' ' 5 .: ' 
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v^if^ inoreasefi w&foh might be anticipated. Under 

/^piiveiQUoniJ ecbtiOm industry would not be expected to 

'* to the general economy. 

'.,i:|||jBJ^ However^ the gr^th pattern has persisted 

•ii/^^^lpr^ftiS^^ sho^ no Ihdicotion of hiuxlng. The m^roasonable 

>-V r^^^^ future, then, would follBtween the 

*®voldjp excess of 

;flqBpit^:C(;H^^^ and (2) a decline in the near 

>^' :/;v^-tem^^t^ for the economy as a whole- 

0? i^^^^ cost trends, projected costs for the hospital 

f^v' r three alternative sets of assumptions. 

f^^^ shown in table A3. The set of • 

V"^ V laiTded "Alternative IP' forms t|ie bjlfe for the detailed discussion 

:V\Of hois^tal coist trondd aiidV^suliinG^proGpr^ costs dKented throughout this report. 
: ' Ijlt^vrep^sents^^ set of cost increasSfassumptibns. compared with 

V : : !tbe lowerVcost^^a^ optimistic alternative I and the hignei> cost and less 

► vJfOiopU in the economic factors (average ^yages and 

j : vjjpTO alternatives are consistent with those underlying the OASDI 



■ i^As noti^d earlier, the single most meaningful measure of hospital insurance- 
' ; ;prt increasesi reference to the financing of the^s^rstem, is the relation- 
: ;*8hip between . program cost Intreaaes and taxable payroll incireases. The extent 
!' :v:to whioh'!'pro^am! costs increases ^ceed increases m taxable payroll will deter- 

^ i^ne h6"iir;steepl^^^^ rates must increase to finance the system over time. 
¥4. -Under iiltern Il/program costs are projected ultimately to increase approx- 

. :l|xiately 3 Jercent^^ in taxable- payroll. Program e.xpenditures, • 

-"whfch are OTirrently about t2percetit of taxable pa3rroll, increase to a level in excess 
'k^^ by thfe year 2000 und^r alternative II assumptions. Hence, if all of the 

. ' pfojectipii ossumptionB are realized over time, hospital insurance tax rates by the- 

■ end of the 25-year period *will have to be substantially higher than those provided 
in the present. financing schedule (2.9 percent of taxable payroll, for 1986 and. 

■• ^ jater). ^ , • ^.v 

• ' Alternatives I an(J Illvcontaln-J^ which result in program cost>_ 

increasing, relative to taxable payroll Increases, approximately 2 percent less andT^ 
2 percent more rapidly, respectively, than the results under alternative 11. Under 
alternative I, .programed costs ultimately increase l^percent more rapidly than: 
/-inoreases in taxable payrolL By the .year 2000, program expendutures under this- 
,altemative would be Slightly greater than 3J^ percent of taxable payroll. Hence, 
. ll^QBDital insurance tax. rates required by the end of the valuation period would be- 
> greater than those currently scnedtilea, even under the optimistic alternative I 
^;:;-as8iixnptions* Under, alternative III, program costs ultimately: increase nearly 5» 
"^ percent more rapidly than increases in ta;sable payroll. The result of this differen- 
r ' Sal ^a level of program expenditures in^the year 2000 which is slightly over T 
V perc^i of taxable payroll, more than 4 percent highier than the 2.9 percent tax. 

• rate currently scheduled. * * . 

• ;tA'BLEsA2---.REUTI0NSHiP BETWEEN INCREASES IN TOTAL HI PROGRAM COSTS AND INCREASES IN TAXABLE 
. ' ■ • - . fAYROLLt " ^ ^ . 







HI benefit cosh • 












Calendar 
yaar 


Inpitient 
hos{>ital' 


Skiired 
nursing 
.facility^ 


Home 
health 
agency * 


Weighted 
average 


HI admin- 
istrative 
costs * 


Total HI 
program 
costs' 


HI 

« taxable 
payroll 


Ratio of 
costs to 
payroll ♦ 


1978..,.,..-....... 

1979 

1980....'. 


18.2 

.. . 17.6 
- 17. 1 


i5.8 
. 16.0 
15.1 


30.5 
26.0 
19.4 


18.4 
17.7 
17.1 


9.6 
10.3 
9.9 


18.2 
17.6 
17.0 


11.0 
16.3 
11.9 


6.5 
1.1 
4.6 


1985......-...,..: 

I990...1:: .... 

1995..,..i-^....-. 

aooOj^^pet-...-.. 


13.6 

.- . 11.7 
.- . 10.8 
9.8 


.lo.^ 

8.9 
8.4 

7.9 


10.8 
. 8.9 
' 8.4 • 
7.9 


13.5 
11.6 
.10.7 
9.8 


7.8 

7.2 
6.7 
6.0 


13.4 
11.5 
10.7 
9.7 


7.2 
6.5. 
6.4 
6.5 


5.8 
4.7 
V . 4.0- 
3.0^ 



.'•rcant Increase n yeaf Indicated over previous year. • „ „ v^, ■ • ~ 

This column dlffera tliihtly from the last column of table Al, since table Al includes all persons eligible for H I protec* 
tion while thU table twludeinonlnsu red persons. ^ • • ^ , , . ' , " . 

s Costs attributable (0 Insured beneficiaries only. Benefits and t^mlnistrative costs for nonlnsured persons are financed' 
through general revenue tnittfers and premium payments ratherJfian through payroll taxes. , _ • 
snt Increases Iq ttie ratio of programs expeo4UMres to tawe payrolLThis is equlkalent t6 th^ differential betweeni 



. Percent Increases - ^^ .... ^ 

• the ioinrtasrTa progian^ costsandthr increase iirtaxable payrq/T 



A 



' 'N6te: taxable pai]/^ Is adjuttad to take Into account the lower contribution rates on self-employment income, on tips». 
and OQ inultipleHimployer '>xcels wages" as compared with the combined employer-employee rate. 
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TABU AiTSUMMARY Of AITERNATIVE COST PROJECTIONS FOR THE HOSPITAL INSURANCE PROGRAM 



Ctlandar yaar 



I in aiiripti Inpatlant hospital 
costs > 



Avarasa 
vragai 



CPl 



Voluma 
and 

Intansity 



Total 



Ciisnies intiia relationiiilp 
batwMn costs and payroll i 



Program 
costs* 



Taxable 
payroll 



Expendi- 
tures at 
Ratio of a percent 
cosUto ortaubls 
payroll peyroll 



Atttmatlvel: 

1979.^.— 

198$^..... 
Vi-*- 1990^.^.. 
1995-™. 
2000 — 
AHariMtivtlM 




2000....... 

Altamativt 111: 
1978-..^... 
1979....... 

1980 

1985.- 

1990.W...., 
1995^..... 
2000....... 



7,2 
8.4.. 
8.1 
5.5 
5.5 
; 5.4 
5.2 

7,2 
7.9 
7,9 I 
6.0 
6.0 
5.9 
' 5,8 

. .^^7,2 ' 

• 6.4 
6.2 



6.1 

6.0 

6,5. 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3-P. 

6,1 

6.1 . 

5.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4,0 

6.1 
6.8 
7.1 
5.0 
5,0 
S,0 
5.0 



8.7 
7.3 
6.3 
5.4 
3.9 
3.4 
3.1 

'6.7 
6.3 
6.2 
6.9 
5.3 
5.3 
4*6 

8.7 
8.4 
8.2 
8.4 
7,7 
7.7 
6.9 



15.7 
14,8 
13.8 
9.6 
8.0 
7.4 

15.7 
15,7 
15.3 
> 12,0 
10.8 
10.2 
9,4 

15.7 
16.3 
15.9 
14.3 
13.5 
13.3 
12.5 



18.2 
17.2 
16.1 
11.3 
9.1 
8.0 
7.Z 

16.2 
17.6 
17.0 
13.4 
11.5 

ia7 

18,2 
16.1 
17.6 
15.3 
13.8 
13.1 
12.0 



11.0 
1&8 
12.2 

n 

5.8 
6.1 

11.0 
16.3 
11.9 
7.2 
6.5 
6.4 
6.5 



6.5 
0.4 
3.5 
4.4 
2.9 
2.1 
1.0 

6.5 

1.1 

4,6 

S,8, 

4.7 

4.0 

3.0 



11.0 3 6,5 

16.4 . 1.4 

9.4 y 7,5 

8-6 / §4 

7,K 6.3 

7.0 1.7 

6.9 4(8 



2.06 
2,07' 
2! 14 
2.62 
3.10 
3.49 
3.69 

2.06 
2.09 
2.18 
2.86 
3.65 
4,47 
5.20 

2.06 
2.10 
2.26 
'3.04 
4. 22 
6.58 
7,08 



t Peft«rt Incratse In tite ytarf indicated over the previous yea^ 

M9NTHLY ADEQUATE ACTUARIAi; RATE FOR DISABLED BNROLLEK8 

^""^eTr^je'c^^^ to pay for one-half orthe tot^^ 

ind iffl§?rBtive costs^for disaBlef enrollees for ^^^^ 
to $24,34, The monthly adequate actuanal rate of $25,00 provides an jwijufltinen^ 
-te^interest earhm^ for contingencies, _ 

' • ' TABLE 4 -DERIVATION OF PROMULGATEO MONTHLY RATE FOR OlSABUO ENROUEES. 

'J, YEARS ENOING JUNE 30 OF 1^76-79 ^ . ' V. ■ . 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Total benBfiU.llt. 

^Administrative Hpanses.. -r ■ 

Incurred expenditures--. r 

iK?£l^fi!tl?«n«ncl^ 

UPromulgated monthly rate.... — - — 



$13.85 
. 1.57 
15.42 
-.31 
3. 39 
18. SO 



$16.82 
1.45 
18.27 
-.41 • 
1.14^ 
19.00 



J19.78 
\M 
21.U 
-.53 
4.09 
25,00 



$22.60 
1.74 
24.34 
^,68 
1.34 
25.00 



f 



. SENSITIVITY TESTING 



iwitrifiute significantly tcyfuture costs are outpatient hospital Is^sts, pnysician 
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^i V; iitmiation (measwri^ to of mpre visits per capita, the 

CjAl ujBfl not explained by simple price per 

iS^ 'ees as constrained bjr the program's 

;lS:"^iert ieobndml6 index; Two* alternative s^ts of assutnp- 

'lll* t!55» tind ^hi^^^i^ arie showtoln Table 6., All assumptions 

MS^abte 5 indioat^^ihat, mdentl«> assumptions u^ed in preparing thisjieport, the, 
I f^^romiiJKated mohtWy rates^^ result in aa excess of assets over llabiUtles of 51,212 
1^ X'^I^Umbrilbx?^^ percent of thedstimated total 

^ ^ Jn<hm«d4xpetf^^ thb' folli^K ywr Assumptions which .are somewhat 

x^t" u^:^ of SeSmUlibn by the end of June 1979, although 

&'^ii^the'bfi^^ aUowinfe the program to C9ntlnue 

' : :^S^p)»ying cliiw^ assumptions, the promulgated 

cfcott^ of assetij-dveraiabihties df $2,169 miUlon, 

Vf'^£4 estimated tbtal incurred expenditures for the 

-^/I'^follbwitigyeajri 

i ' 7.#^ABLB'firWPR0JECTI0R rt^^ AND^THE ACTUARIAl STATUS OF THE SMI TRUST FUND UNDER 
•'^ i& ^-^-^ ASSUMPTIONS TEARS ENDING JUNE 30 OF 1978-79 



' "-■■■-yy' ' ■ ■ - ' This projociion " Uw^jsumptM High assumption 





1978 


1979 . 


1978 


1979 


1»78 


197» 


Prtjiciion factort (In ;Pf retiiOi : 1 

PhjfticlanaVfMtL..*— — : 

Utflizatlon of phytlciini' Mrvlus 

'Outpatient liotpftal lerylcat pa^ ^pita^:. 

Homai haaHtt agency aatvlcet p^r capita — .... 


... , ^^.^ 

1.8 

2.0 
25.0 
25.0 


7.9 
3.0 
25.0 
: 25.0 


7.3 
.5 
15.0 

i5..a 


6.4 

1.0 
15.0 
15,0 


10.3 
4.0 
40.0 
40.0 


9.4 

50.0 
40.0 
. 40.0 


AehMrlsl itatus ihiintint): 


$3,320 
2,314 


$3,939 
2,727 


$3, 522 
2,242 


K711 
2.542 


$8,059 

2.4^15 


$2,917 
2,98& 


! ; ' Atoats lass liabilities.. Jr............— ^. 


1,006 


1.212 


1,280 


2J69 


644 


<-68 


Ratio of Bisats . last Mabllitiat to expenditures On 
' percent) • .......l....— - 


n 


11 


, 15 


23 


/ 6 


-1 



I KS" f aweS!^^ eSTtheywr to total Incurred expenditures during the following year, expressed 

. . / -at a percent ;■ " 1 ■ * ' ' 

/; . S» ' V STANDARD PREMIUM KATE 

* The law provides that the standard monthlv premium. rate> promulgated 
to apply for both aged and disabled enroUees, shall be the lesser of: _ 

(ai The adequate actuarial rate for enrollees a^e 65 and older; or . 
• - (W The current standard monthly premium, increased by the s«n\e per- 
. ' - centage that the- level of old-age survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI) 
•f benefits has been increased since the May preceding the promulgation ' 

■ (and rounded to the nearer dime). . . j- 

The standard monthly premium rate for the 12-month period ending mth 
Jfune 30J i^^^ Tbe OASDITDenefit table was increased 5.9 percent in 

June 1977. The $7.70 rate incrMkl by 5.9 percent, and rounded to the nearer 
ten cent multiplei.is $8.20. SinlWhis is less than the adequate actuarial rate, ^ 
the standard premium rate is $8.20 for the twelve months ended wija June 1979. 

-Federal ^iSI dost estimates for fiscal years 1978-«2 using oMr Americans^ct 
assumptions on inflation and economic growth: Low inflation, fast growth, 
$28.2 l)illlon; intermediate inflation, intermediate growth, $28.9 billionr nigh 
; inflation, slow growth, $29.4 b^^^ . ' ^ 

; ^ } Sena^ Mr. Secretajy.. 

M'-' Secretary Galibano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. .... 
^ Senator Percy, Mr, Chainnan, I ask that my prepared statement 

. ;< .^Senator Chtoch^ statement of Senator Percy will be 

.. [The prepareld state 



Prbparko SxAThrtMBNT of Sbnator Charlbb H. Pbrct 

"For the first time in history, the ordinary worker now has a life after work." 
-states Andrey Freedman, a labor economist; But all too often this anxiously 
Awaited time of relaxation is plagued with anxiety stemming from financial worry. 
After spending many years productively employed, a retired person may become 
•bored and frustrated. In short,. many things may prevent the retirement years 

^"^Tread^an art^^^ in this morning's Washington Po.st which cited a Harvard 
Medical School study as finding that 10 to 20 percent of elderly persons which are 

<5lassified as senile are not senile at all. The study found that "One of the largest 

single causes of false senility . . . is drug intoxication: that is, reactions to medi- 

Kjations." This study points out a crucial aspect of the issue at question in this 
hearing: What happens to the elderly after retirement? More often than not, they 

ju-e discarded and forgotten- They are shut off in nursing homes, where often they 
are kept in a state of constant sedation. We, construct a world for them, a world 
separate from the rest of society, a world in which they fit our concept of what a 

•elderly person should be and how he or she should act. How much of the senility 
which we perceive in the elderly is either nonexistent or is caused by anxieties, 

-ofars, and lack of a sense of accomplishment brought on by retirement? This is 

.ene of the Issues, which I hope we address in these hearings. , 

Sometimes the older worker is in his or her40's or SO's and, haymg served 20 
or 30 years^with one company, becomes eligible for private pension retirement 
benefits. That worker may want to retire and live on a pension, or may want to 
switch careers and needs more education, or may want to continue working but. 
only part time. Other older workers, returing at age 62, 66, or later hope to hve 

►on social security, private pension, savings, or some combination of. these. But 
inflation often takes its toll, and retirement funds that provided for plenty 5 or 
10 years ago demand strict budgeting today. For these people, returning to work 
or continiung to work part time becomes necessary. 

It may become a national necessity for people to work longer as we approach 
the turn of the century. At that time the "baby boom" will become the * semor 
boom," greatly increasing the number of social security beneficiaries while^ due to 
declining birth rates, fewer workers will be available to support them. This- will 
put otf enormous strain on the social security sjrstem. Private pension funds, 

^which will also suffer from more beneficiaries per worker* will be in tough financial 

• straits- There have been predictions that there will be a need to encourage^workers 
to stay in the labor force and to reverse the current trend of early retirement. 
Older workers often have the experience and desire to continue working. In most 
pliflies. of employment they have good attendance records. But they may need 

-or^sire a more flej^ible work schedule. Imaginative plans should be developed 

. and implemented which will answer those needs. 

We are holding theso hearings to get an early start on developing w^s of pro- 
vidiuK choices to the older person that will bo beneficial to both him or her and to 
the economy. We must plan carefuUy and .creatively for the future, rather than 
Wait for the problem to directly confront and overwhelm us. We must consider 
the ipany innovative ways to make jobs retirement and education fit people s 
lifestyles. , 

Senator Ghuroh. Our next witnegs is Harold L. Sheppard, director, 

• Center on Work and Aging of the American Institutes for Kesearch. 

Mr. Sheppard; we ^re happy to have you back again with us. Mr. 
Sheppard wiEis a former researcher for this committee and has con- 
isiderable Jknowledge about thi^ role of the older worker in our society. 
:We are pleased to Welcome you and hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OP HAROLD I. SHEPPARB, PH. I)., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
PIBECTOE/ CENTER ON WORK ^ AGING, AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTES rOR RESEARCH 

Mr. Sheppard. I will try to talk over the din of the audience eagerly 
-waiting to hear my comments. \ , . • 

I want to thankee cojaamittee and the Senator for this invitation 
to participate m tMstyj^e of hearing. It is also an example of why it 



^vas so necessaiy, in my opini pi^ to continue this Senate Sjiecial Com- 
mittee on Aging, because it^BPn^ the jposition to deal with broader 
■issues that transcend the jurisdiction of the separateT^mmittees. 

Most of my remarks today are g:ovemed by the tone of the Secre- 
tary's testimony here today and his remarks delivered last April to 
the American Academy of Political Social Science, concerning what 
rseems to be a mounting burden imposed by the increased population 
of "older Americans, especially in the near and long-term future, I 
*>vant to concentrate on the long-term future and not today's burning 
'issues. - 

My o\m view of the issue is, if there is such a burdon-^and I think 
;we really mean a rising cost level and not necessarily one that we are 
unwilling to assume — we had better examine the question, what has 
'brought that burden into being, or-will potentially bring it into being, 
;and whether those factors need to bo inevitable or can be prevented 
'Or mitigated or whether they are absolute, 

I want to zero in mostly on three o( those factoi's — biomedical, 
♦demographic, and' economic. That means, therefore, -that any new 
ipolicies designed to resolve that problem has to cut across or transcend 
^otherwise rigid and separate spheres of government and the rest of 
, society. I thmk many of the^tfeings we are talking about today involve 
' programs and policies of npflH^ but Labor and Commerce. 

One of the underlying- influences has to do with the policies of gov- 
•emment and private institutions concei:ning the use in the labor force 
►of selected older age groups, I am not going to indulge here in any 
•excruciating detail on the labor force participation trends for people 
.55 and over. 

The New Biomedical Dimension 

Another influence is generally labeled as demographic, and wo have 
'heard a/'lofe jp-bout that today. But it also includes, in my opinion, a 
mevf biomedical dimension that I think will be lost sight of if we treat 
at only withi^the framework of a conventional demographic point of 
vieV- I am releiTing here, s])ecifically, to the recent sharp drop in 
mortality rates among older adult Americans. I do not think the 
amplications of this new development have sunken in yet enough in. 

- the minds of polic3ntnakei's and administratoi's. 

The third influence, or factor, is a set of economic variables and 
• developments, some of which are obvious in their relationship to the 
topic of these hearings, but some factoi's are not so obvious. The list 
Tiere includes such matters as inflation, productivity, general employ- 
ment conditions, and the eriergy/resource crunch, I am not going to 
tiy amrelaborate on each one of these separately but I Want to try 
rand show how they interrelate with eacn other, as we try to do. in , the 
book that Dr. Sara Rix ancf I wrote last year, "The Grtrying of 
'Working America: The Corning Crisis of Retirement Age Policy," 
It all comes down to the question: Are we going to have to take 
.another look at the early retirement age troml as the result of th^e 
^presumed rising costs of supporting a rising very old population? 
'That means it is not enough to use the conventional demograpjbic 
f.ftpprpa.ch of measuring the so-called -dependency ratio in discussing 

- this issue. For one thing, that conventional approach uses ian arbitrary 
and imprecise definition of "working age" population. You will see 
iili a lot of the research literature that it assumes all persons 20 or 21 
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""^'SS" ihe bottom line pomt U that simply taking a 

""fc^w W'.ZSc.l development that I "f»"«<li°,r*%oZl 

'^^afeVX7pXi»y =' S«r,"bVtrw, 

'"■Sf^lultTtltT^fh^jST^^^^^ even if the™ is no furlhe,- 
nrStsTta thl deS mtos, we ean expeet 1,725,000 more Ameman. 
P°£Mer than,™ had . ^^^^^^^^^ 

S«f fe'l'TlSio bK lat the ne"%ort show., the latest ,ne 
U^V-lll^iSlz^^Won people 80 and over,, we can probablv 
expect about 8 million. 

Unanticipated Elders - . . , 

The main Doint is that 1.7 million of the 3 million additional .total - ' 
ntSer oKericSs 65 and over, that extra numbe^wdl consist 0 ^ 
Ajnericans 80 and older. Therefore, in any exercise by Hl^W and otn^^ 
dSaSSSnts tlTat deal with national account^S^^ ^ 
ential costs of supporting specific.age.componQntfe-o; ^^^^^ 

population is changmg somewha^rad^ally. I^m 

the total support tost for each pefson 80 ^n^ pve^<^ng tff oe mjiu v^.^ 

^ ^lititJS'^I'ii'tu^^^^^^^ 

leam\Xt t[e tit'al real jmpaat^rrecenV^lati^^^^^^ 
shift in the. allowable manclatoor retiremeiit &^ ^jJ-^J^J^^^^-^; 
■ or what the real impact of;(he increase m iSre set rem^^^^ 

f«.m 1 to ^ nercent will be on thB upward age-sideM th^p61icV ^^fm--- 
^Twoi^ bShne ti present it ,here. l^t ^^^f^^PP*^^^^^^ 
subSal on some researph findings.that ffJ 



cbrimder ohankbg 4^ beyond 66 or were not sure. 

I don^i^ haye tSneito th^a dqtail6,righ^ now, but it is in the total tqsti- 



mony submitted if I may submit that as part of the testimony. 
• ■ StoitOK it^ be entered into the record.^ ^ 

Mt*^^^ important issue m all this is the 

ew*ly TOtirexnent itfsue./.!^ I say important, J refer partly to the 
V f elationship of early r^tireiperit to the issue of supporting a dispropor- 

* tio^ateMg^Qlldng>populati6 the very old, the truly dependent part 
o^tiiepopulatibn-^isproportionately growing; because of demographic 
ahd biomedical factors-.The role of biomedical influences m that growth 
rate of the very is a very specific example of the results of our 
Natito's :prpgi«ss ,in pro the health conditions of An\encans 
long tefbre they reach a very old age.' If we continue to pursue the 
'gpal: of improving t^^^ health conditions of preelderly Amencans-rand 
nb ofie, I^hope/ oaii challenge that goal— we must be prepared to cope 
with the fufi consequence of successful outcomes, anc^^SSe of those 

-(Outcomes is aa increase in life expectancy. , f V u 

That miglit mean greater support costs for each of the very old 
"people.T^fe) siuvived. If that is the case, then we have to consider 

• now and mthe short-term future, not to mention the long run, the 
necessity aiid the desirability of at least stabilizing or at best raismff 
the Age'at which people retire in order to sustain or increase the total 
SvorlSig population ne^d to support the costs of the truly aged 



• population. . , i ^ 

Again, I want to mention that in the supplementary testimony, 
' V referring to our current research, we asked a question that relates to 
the alternative suggestion for solving some of the social security 
r « fund:^problems, reducing the rate of increase m the number of people 

"•'^^tiidng^ . ' I'M ' ■ , ^ J 

' What I am dealing with is an issue for the Congress and the execU- 
' tive branch, and I find one of the best ways of settmg forth that issue 
^ .V is to quote from a 1976 report by the Umted Kingdom Department 
"of Health and Sobial Security. They deal ;mth the issue of early 
retirement, especially as one way of\^*sQlvmg" the unemployment 
^ro^lem in England. They say the fo^o^viAg: 

C i^e question 'facing those who advocate a lower pension age is what pnonty 
^ -'Ahe rfowrnment,< representing the working poputotion . as weU as ti^ejctoed. 
; ^ should give to this co8t|[of providing an adequate income for men between 60 
.f and^S]. [ 
/ > *. V . Costs op Early Ejetirejoint 

' ' In other words, early retirement costs the general economy spme- 

• .thiiiff. and the benefits, such as the alleged increase in job opportunities 
for 'ffie' younger population, might not exceed those coasts. Indeed, 

*■ tte ifeal resource costs involved must be reckoned with, including 
Vil the reduction dkan economy's potential output due to early ret^e- 
"^ menJb^tJatterns.lil is even possible that the standard of hving of the 
> rem£miig>working popuk^^ have to be lovver. Alter all, 

thjb jnc^ cost of early retirement has to be paid from a smaUw 

natiojialv product. 
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To bo sure, we would be able to support a larger population of 
nonworking persons of all ages if we were to experience some miracle* 
in productivity increases, but so far therie is little prospect for that.. 
Furthermore, the increased costs due to the required adjustments, 
to a growing enei^/reaource squeeze only Aggravate the productivity 

issue. ' . . • Ui. u • n 

An upward change in average retirement age might be m the- 
oflSng— or at least a slowdo\vn in the early retirement rate might be 
emerging— as a result of the high and continuing inflation rate. vA e^ 
haye already heard abou^ this in the Secretary's testimony. I non t. 
think we have any clear-ciit empirical evidence on this, but I think it 
'is plausible to expect that workers reaching 60 or so today might 
reason that they themselves wouW benefit from remaining in the* 
paid labor force longer than previously planned. , . _ , , 

This also gets reinforced to the degree that such mdivuluals learn 
about the increase.in life expectancy. It means the earlier they retire, 
the more^years they' are going to have to face in retirement, and will 
their income take care of it all. It may also be reinforced because of 
the apparent health status level of luture generations of the young 
old — a level better than that of current and past generations the same 



size. 



We already know that within' the context of options for early retire- 
ment pensions, health status of workers is a nowerful predictor of 
actual early retirement. We know that thrQUgh the Department of 
Labor's longitudinal studies. We might expect, therefore, that as health 
status improves, and given the many other factors that I have men- 
tioned, the early retirement trend m^ght be attenuated. 
. I have not dealt here with the argument that nsing costs for sup- 
porting older 'AmiBricans with no change in retirement age can be 
offset by such developments as the rising labor force participation 
rate of women, or by the notion that since we are having a smaller 
yoiith population, the reduced cost in supporting the young wilL 
offset the cost of the older population. Suffice it to say,^ just in connec- 
tion with the young-offset argument that the fertility rate would have 
to decline far more radically than appears likely in order to constitute 
a fully I-rto-1 offset to the rising older population; and second, even it 
that were to take place, we atill have a question of how much difference^ 
that would mean as far as.^osts, not a body count, are concerned. 

I do want to comment^ at' greater length, though, on one ol the 
major themes expressed by the Secretary in his statement on the- 
importance of the family. But I want to make my comments within 
the framework of demographic and biomedical developments that r 
have discussed so far. The fact that the very old are becoming an 
increasingly greater proportion of the general older population is 
very relevant in this context. I, along Nvith the Secretary, would reject 
the notion that the family is disintegrating in America, or that fami- 
lies no longer care for their eld.erl^ members. 

FjRESSITBES ON FAMILIES 

Biit this may not> necesSfari^mean that, over the next two decad^, 
the adult children of especially the very old can be expected to provide- 
■ direct services to their elderly relatives or to pay directly for those- 
services I want to present some figi^res which can only serve as CQ^an- 
titative clues as to the hunw^ side of the emerging problems. Ihey 



also point vUprt)6rhiiip8; :t^^ to retain high proporiioi!k^ of tho 
60- to 64-yea^oid children' of these verv pld persons in the labdr force. 
.; . Back in I960 'when I was still witn this committee, 1^ started to 
/'become interested for the first time in how large a porceiitage of 
Americans^OO to' 64 had parents still alive, as one indication of the 
ws^ the, verge of retiremeut or already jiii their 

ean^ retirem^t years/ The most convenie of estimating that 

]perce^^ population 80 and over ^^ld divide 

"that the size of the population 60 to 64 years of age, a rough 
'approxmiatioh 'of the numoer of very old pare^ts and ;relatives that 
the young old have. -A . v f • 

- In 1960, according to such an approach, there wei?e 3a /very old 
persons for every 100 persons 60 to 64. Ten yearsiater, thii i^atio had 
ihoreosed to 46. By 1980, it will probably jbe 52. By the end b( the next 
decade, by 1990, we can expect to find 63 very old person^ for every 
100 aged 60 to 64, and by, the end of the century— assuming no 
further "progress'' in biomedical activities— the proportion will rise 
to 79. ^ 

K^ep in mind that in 1970 the proportion, was only 46. Coilaparo that 
to the estimate for/thq year 2000, 79. 4 ( 

, These kinds of statistics ought to provoke a lot of questions, and 
especially tome policy dilemmas* For example, can we feally expoct an 
increasing proportion of Americans in their early sixties to take fcare of 
their elderly relatives, especially if they themselves are retired? They 
might have more time to provide such care, but what abd|ut the 
expenses involved, particularly in relation to retirement /income? 
li we do witness an increase or stabilization of the labor f|rce par«- 
ticipation rate of persons 60 to 64, will they, because 9f the tiine factor, 
be able directly to provide those services? 

Finally, assuming that much of the support costs for this population 
of persons 80 and older-r-nearly 8 lilillion by the year 2000— ^vill be 
. borne by the total working population, might this not constitute a 
motive on the port of the unaer-60 working population to keep older 
. workers in the labor force longer than is currently the case, as 6ne way 
of distributing over a Avide population and sharing the Collective 
expenditures? . . 

My concern over the past several years is that as a natioh ^^e can 
assure our very old fellow citizens — those about 80 or older— of a 

Juality of retirement. life that will not put them or the Nation to shame, 
(ut that goal reqtdres.a strong economic base, which implies a lat^e 
: enough working population. I am suggesting here that we need now to 
consider the need to include in that working population substantial 
proportions of those age groups that are now defined as retirable. 

Finally, if all the things I have been talking about here do lead to a 
serious reevaluation of current retireiAent age policyr-especially of 
early retirement trends^we ^viIl need^ furthermore, to dp more in the 
way of ptoviding effective opportumties for middle-aged and -older 
workers to to be updated in their current ones. 

Sb;r:amicbping, as,a result, tha both the Departnient of HEW and the 
Depa^rtment oi Labor, aloqg with Congress ahd the 'private sector, 
which we have not talked|P>out much nere today, that all of these 
take the appropriate mediures to develop programs for medicare 
development. ' # 
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I think I better stbp hero. Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being so 
^""[Ihe supplemental statement ot Mr. Sheppard follows:] 

S0PPLl!MBNTAi STATBMBNT OF.HaBOLD L. SHHPPAnD 

I want to submit to the oou,u,ittoo sonjo ^ 
1978 phMO of an ongoing »°"B t"'lXfni8t?a?'on Aging Th^ study conflints 
Work and Aging of AIR, for tho ,^0°'^'"'^!^^^^^^ workers 40 to CO years 

of periodic interviews w^th nearly 1,000 workers or n. uii 

°«e'"o? t°hl%oa"ttns°=d poHain to t, -J- toj,i. for th.^^^^^^^^^ 
Z'tti^ "wildro^ r p«^-^pt°^t^eXrnsibility ^of Supporting an 

"Wn^otr- *^^ro*Te°t=e^Vprs^!rta?iv^e«^^^^^ 

to work after 65 ^ewked them f that p™ one-fourth replied tliat 

fro^^-ofioTo^^!rulS';»re^tL^.tW persons in tSe 

-^Ei^drsSe^i^^tX^^^^ 

''Xrth'tore'than three-fourths of the sample believe that the social security 
system is in trouble. ^„^af;r.na nf this larKe srOup of men and wornon 

source of money for social security bene its. . ^ j „ ..to keep the number 

Two-fifths approved of graduaUy ™8 the rot.rem^^^^^^ oXpected. 
°^°^;°fi'ftra%"proT^ If J^l^>rsaTeeu?ity tax that workers now pay 
* ''*"only'on''fourthlTroved«^^^^^^^ social security benefits for people already 

retired from rising so fast. . , these possible solutions. This 

More than one-haU '^PProvcd of two or m j ^v^^ The two most 

group was then aske^iwhich solution they approve general revenues 

^vored solutions turned out to be the use o' 'n=^^„e f^^l^S percent). 
(33 percent) ; and the g^^ual raising o^he^^^^^^ 8^ K^^y^^^ 

. There are some very tentative ?on=ius'ons one . 6 ^ ^ rejection of the 
these findings. One ^oneliMion m ght l^e^hat there^S^ ^ ^ 
notion that workers already retired snouiaDe pe 
concerned, in any effort to solve the proWem of finane.^^^^ ^.^^^^ 
At least in the age group covered n our survey, x-ms bb . 

of an alleeed inter-generational conn CI. . .„„x„ vnon down the rate of increase 
° The nXn of gradually raising ret,™^ had a 

in the retired popiJation-wh^e rc]^^^^^ The further fact 

. sizeable minority— 41 .Per=entr-in favo^ot ^ ^^^^ t^e mandatory 

grS than'many would have oth™^^^^ „re moving more 

" I stress these last few P°'."t9 P.""'*"!!* c^^^^ ^ to which the 

and more into an open public pohcy d^^^ w ^^^^ co-should be 

so-called younger working POP^^^J on-espec^^^^ longer in the work 

expected^to support a P-ow.ng population of o ^^^^^^^ jnantieipated increase in 
forge and who, at the same time, gro/^Pe^Xeh^ur fconomy and the govern- 

life expe?tancy; and about (2) the aegrcft to^^ ^^^^^ and also 

• . Stl3f the de^eeTo^ which dd?r "pVrsrThem.efves-espcei.Uy those 60 to 
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69— ma^ find H fiotnoIaUy neoomry and desirable to.rexn&in In the labor force 
because of euoh faotore uthe high injQatlon rate, and an increased Ufeexpectancyj 

Seimt^r OHxmoH. Thank you very much, Dr. Sheppard, for your 
testimony/ 

The f act lliat there has been this trend toward earlier retureinent 
is or majPibe due to the kind of society in which we Uve — a society 
in whioli work itself has so little appeal for many people. In earlier 
timeSi many craftsmen topk great pride in the work that they did. 
There was an incentive to continue to work since it was an integral ' 
and important part of the Ufe of that person. Today, so much of the 
work has become simply routine and uninterestihg. Maybe that is 
part of the reason why people look forward to retirement today and 
would like to stop workmg as soon as it is feasible tor them to do so. 

I don't see ij^t changing very much. Do you, in the years ahead, 
ffiven the il'atiiwof our society and the increasing use of the machine, 
its replacement of the individual worker, th^ itast j^oduction tech- 
niques,, the lar^ corporation, and the feeling among so many people ^ 
that they are simply a wheel within a wheel mthin a wheel? 

Mr, ^nopPARD. I certainly have to agree with you that there is a 
high correlation between the nature of the work a person performs 
a.nd his or her desire to get the. devil out of the work force and retire 
earlier. I havQ done some empirical research on that myself, for ex- 
ai^ple, and only found that angiong male blue-colUr workers the 
lower the quality of their work task — and we had ways of measuring 
that — even among those under the age of 40, half of them said they 
would, if they, had enough money, retire immediately. I am talking 
about people imder the age of 40, so you are absolutely right in that 
regard. But I don't know that the directions that we are going to be 
going in redesigning work and putting some quality into that .work-* 
fife — I don't want to be too farfetched, but to the degree that aU 
the talk about? improving the quality of worklife results in actual 
change^ I would say this would be some offset to the trend we are 
talking about. I have been dealing primarily in my paper to recogmze 
the economic factors that might bring abVit change, despite the 
*' psychological desire, to get out. 

I The Baby Boom's Pkogrms ^ 

Senator Chttrch. I think Secretary CalKitp spoke of the baby 
boom that followed the Second World War. In these projections, has 
that phenomenon been taken into proper account? It seems to me tfiat 
most of the projections extend into the early part of the next century, 
,where we have this phenomenal enlargement of the elderly population^ 
in proportion to |h|frWork force, but the projections don't extend be- 
yond that period. jnKippose it is accurate in regard to the baby boom 
of the postwar years as kind of a pig in a poke. As the pig moves 
through the pipeline, it diminishes very little. But there comes a time 
when it leaves. I mean it disappears. Aren't these proportions going to 
change again in favor of the work force to some degree? 

I suppose what I am asking is: Are we taking into account m these 
projection figures the fact that there will be an unusually large pro- 
portion of our population in the elderly category for a period of about 
20 years, after which the proportions will began to decline agkia? 

8e-4)5»--79— 5 - - ' 
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• Mr. Shm^arI). Are w« talking. about 65 years after roughly 1045, 
vUeh briiigs us ititb 2010, when you arc going to boo. on the domo- 
ffraphio sidi, this big bulge, these babies of all Ojgos, as thev go throufrli 
the^oeos of getting w 66. They are not (lying at the rate, «.vy, 
oorrespoftdiftg cohorts years ago would have died . 
Senator Church. True. . ni 

Mr. SHBPjABD. At the same tiime, wo don't see yet any rise in tin 
ftrtUity rat<r/ which becomes important in answering vour question. 
Eight now, ! think we are below, what we call the roplacernent rate. 
"'Senator GHtjBCH, But when that group reaches that tig bulge— at 
66-rit is going to remain a big bulge for only about 20 or 26 years. 
Mr. ShbpI'abd. Then it evens itself out. , . , 

Senator Church. Because thtf baby boom has not lasted. 

SenatOT'cHUBCH. The present birth rate is down rather drastically 
compared to What it was then. . ' • 

Mr. SHBPPAB^hen the ratio might even itself out again, assuming 
no other change^™ these other phenomena, including early retirement 
rates, and so on. 

Senat6i?'eHUHCH. Yes. , » ^ „ onun 

Mr Shbppabd. I don't want to worry now- about the year 2050 or 
2070. A lot of my concern has been about the next 20 or 30 years, 
which brings us into the 21st century. > ^ v, , . 

Senator Church. Yes; I simply wanted to point'.out that the most 
ejctreme figures we have seen may relate to a jamporary condition, 
not a permanent one. . 

Mnator^HUBCH. Scretary Califano's staff person has informed the 
committee staff that Secretary Califano's statement, on page 19, m 
which he refers to new retirees age 65 have retirement income at 
about 4t percent of the retirement income is in error. This 47-percent 
figure refers only to social security benefits and not other retirement 
income. 

Senator Domenici. • *: „ f«> 

Senator DoMENici. First, I want to express my appreciation for 
your testimony. I know we have had a long morning, and maybe we 
have not done it justice, but I think we are all aware. Dr. Sheppaid, 
of vour tremendous endeavor and work in terms of employment poli- 
<5i^ for the elderly. As part and parcel of analyzing the issues that are 
before, us, we are" talking about the social programs and the resnonsi- 
"^tility of government' per se, arid that there are no answers without 
addressing the issue that you are so expert in. r „„.,n,r^r 

Do you find any attitude change in the expectation of the younger 
worker regarding retirement, inflation, social security, nroductivity, 
. those things which might have a real bearing upon a solution to the 
nroblems or to compounding them? ■ .i ^- i v. ■ 

■ Mr Shbppabd. Well, there are some studies on the national basis 
that are going on, for example, about confidonco in the social security 
systemrit might be a lot of propaganda, direct or indu-ect, but there 
has been a rismg level of concern about the future of the social security 
system, and especially among the young adult population. 
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CoNCKnN AiiouT So( lAi, Skcjukitv 

Certain sojniionta of the younger popiilaliou don't Nvtmt to he iMiyinjj: 
now for tho older pooplo bociiuso tlioy don^t think tlioy arc p;oiu^ to 
got anything when thoy iotiro, which I thhik it^ an ominous trend. By' 
thq way, wo might bhimo the Social Socilrily Adnunistration— I am 
going to cot in trouble for saying tliis — for carr^MUg out a very ineileo 
live nubnc education and information program as to the nature of 
social Hecurity, what its benefits are, and so on» They should carry out 
studies, first of all, to itlentify what 1 call the jiockets or levels of 
knowledge or ignorance and the levels of support for, and levels of 
faith in, the system in order to pinpoint their marketing program, if I 
can use those terms, and they have not been doing it- ^ 

When I made this comment once at a meeting, with some social 
security people present, they said: "What are you talking about? 
We puolish 35 million pamphlets a year.'* I am very miich concerned * 
about that especially. We can say that social security is involveiL I 
still believo'^tnat law is baaed on consensus, and to the degree that 
you have that consensus eroded we arc iji trouble. 

Senator Domkxici* Yes. ^ 

Mr- SiiKPPARD. It is a social contract and it has to be once more 
built up. , 

iJena tor Church. Would you allow acommefelt there, please. Senator? 

Senator Domenici. Yes. 

Senator Church! The concern that I find among younger workers 
who have been i^eading this criticism of the social security program 
is quite different from the concern I. find amonc the elderly, Tho 
elderly wonder about, indeed, the criticism, and they worry whether 
or not they will receive their next benefit check or whether tne system 
has gone Dankrupt or will soon go bankrupt. I would hone that the 
action of the Coni^jcss last year would tend ,to mitigate tJiat feeling. 
But among the younger j)eo])lcs I find the increasing belief that the ^ 
social security system is some kind of ripK)fr — a system in wliich they 
will not receive any>\'here near what they put into it. Many are con- 
cerned because they are forced to contrd)Ute to a system that they 
would prefer not to be part of. They would prefer to take their money 
and buy some kind of an annuity or some other retirement benefit. 

I think social security has failed — j)erhaps all of us have failed — to 
point out the many hidden benefits within the system that these young . 
people ilon't take into account — such as/ the wife and the young 
children are doing to be cared for if the worker is suildenly killed on 
the job, and the medicare benefits that are associated with social 
security. I certainly agree with Senator Domenici, that the whole thing 
must be better explained to younger j)eople because they are in- 
creasingly skeptical. ^ 

. Mr. Sheppard. I think in a surv^ey that was pubIish<?,U in the Jourlial 
of Risk Insurance a year or so ago showeil a fantaiiticuily low j)er- 
centage of the sam])le who were not even aware of siirvivore' benefits. 
I am convincetl, without any proof now, that the greitttor the awareness 
of the benefits, the greater t»he level of support there will be for social 
security, and I would like to see somebody check tliat out. 

Senator DomenicIv. Right at the end of your statement, you in- 
dicated that there wis a role for4he pri\"fttc-«ector in terms of expand- 
ing the effective opportunities for middle age and 'older Americans, 
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That has not been disoussod very much today. Would yoti just olabor- 
i^te on thatf please? 

^*Lirr*s Tmr SoMirrniNO Naw" 

Mr. Shbppaiid. This is one way of elaborating. There are spmo 
^phistioated companies in the United States that have taken a look 
.«kt the acdng of their work foi:ce, and have oxprossod a concern about 
ihe possiDiGties of the so-called obsolosconco or the platoauinfi; of their 
jtmiddle-aged employees^ including the professional and technical |)oo- 
j)le» especially. Instead of using the traditional approach of saying, 
iet's retire them early to solve that problem, rocogniasing all the things 
-that we have been discussmg hero today, they are saying lot's try out 
^ine thing new. i,* 

We wifl give an employee 6 months to a year to go off and got his , 
skills updated. If he wants to change his career lino >fra will also pav 
for that. Some of them have even talked" about, in sotoe of the ad- 
vanced technology industry, being willing to sot up an omployoo in a 
business on a 'tnal run and if it does not work out, brmg him back 
again. All of these are ways to keep that person utilized effectively. 
Sometimes he will have thoj more popular option of having a lateral 
transfer to a less difficult position. ^ r i *u- i ♦ 

I am trying to give you something innovative. 1 also tnmK tnat 
Congress miSit explore the results of, say, what Franco has been 
doing for the last several years which consists, I think, and 1 have 
not kept up with it, of a tax on all employers for such programs, who 
then get a rebate to the degree that they have employees in such 
procrwns for retraining, and so on. I am talking about midcaroer age 
people I don't think witti all the talk about inflation incentives from 
the Government to employers could bo advocated, I may bo wrong 
because that would be one more thing knocked dmvn on the ground 
of inflation, but what about the id^ of a refundable tax if a company 
provides such a program under certain conditions? 

I am giving an off-the-top-of-my-head answer to your very impor- 
tant question. Senator. I wish I could give a more detailed answer. 
Senator DoMBNici. I^t me just ask you two more questions. 
I would suspect that the very rqcont phenomenon of very high 
inflation— Which many Anqiericans are beginning to think is never 
ffoing to return to the so-called good old days— my hunch would be 
that that would be an incentive to remain on the job. Anyone study- 
ing pension potential, whether it be social security or pnvate^ m^t 
fijnire they are going to be better off working. Am I correct that this 
may be an mcentive to remain on the job bejfond the, previous retire- 

"^M^^^^EPPARD. Ypu are correct to the degree that I am willing to 
euess that will happen. As I said in my testimony, it is only plausible 
to assume that. To the degree that people are mflation conscious, 
and I.don't know who is not these days, and if they are in good health 
and thiey are in a somewhat, satisfying job, they are weighmg all 
these variables that affect the early retirement decision. 

Senator Domenici. Do you agree, basically, vnth the^ theme of 
Secretarr Calif ano's method, that we need the mix of the private 
and public interest income maintenance programs for those who are 
no longer supporting them&lves, that one of the major problen^ 

da . 



'that they don't hfCVe any inspiration, that there is just a proliferation 
of different plans? / > 

QrAGKS AhONG THE pATOHWOHK 

Mr, Sheppard, I no longer can pretend to be an expert on it any* 
more because of the multiplicity or quilt work or patchwork is sepa- 
rate, somewhat overlapping, et cetera; et cetera, programs. I haye 
given up. You are absofutely right. Many* people, at^ tne same time> 
faU between the cracks because t^^ere is not a total coordinated 
iroach, ^ . ;fi \ 

Senator DomSnici, Your nbtion of involving the private sector 
m some way to biatter utilize older people and keep them on longer, 
would that have ai^ ameliorating effect on the so-called uhderfunding 
of private pension pl ans? Coiud it?^^ 

Mr, Sheppard, We dealt to some extent on thatSn our book, 
''The Graying of Working America," and fn certain types ot plans 
that is definitely the case. We have^fad some pension fundimanagers 
concerned abotit the rising costs of eS^Kr retirenaent policies or trjends 
sometimes en coiiraged by the,payroll^^mgement,.So you can get in 
^ a company a. tension between two, types^k^ianagers, a pension fund 
manager; saying to the payroll manager," ''Don't you try to solve your 
profblQnis by dumping tnem on my back." That is an analogy to what 
IS happenii^ at the national level or public policy 1^^ 
Senatot Dombnici. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Chtjrch. Certainly, Senator Domenici, 
I don't know whethei^ you can answer this question or not but I 
am rather curious to know whether private insurance programs 
typftally include a cost-of-living adjustment in the^ retirement benefit, 
Mr. Sheppard, It is vary rare, and as you know, thkt would add 
. again inore to the cost of certain retirepaent age p^tttems. The Bankers 
Trust, every 5 years,, does a study of how many^^corporate plans or a 
percentage of them have those features still relatively low. * ^ ^ 
... Senator Church. What aT^out private insurance annuity policies? 
Are there many of those, or any of those to your knowledge, that 
contain a rost-of -living adjustment? ' . 

Mr, Sheppard. I am not aware' qf-^y. That Ts another example 
. of why that, so-called i^approach of having the young people put their 
money hi'^'a ^private . annuity }ust does not 'miake sense. 
Senator 6hurch. I know, - r 

Mr.- Sheppard. I would do. it my self 'i£ I. could, but:/it does not 
makp sense. r. ' . . 

Senator Church. This js something that is never taken into account 
by these critical .articles that condemn the social security system,: 
which point out the kinds 'of private annuities available and what - 
• kinds of' annuity they pay at retirement age, and so on, • * 

' ^ Bill Griol suggested it might be interesting if we brought Aany 
young people wnb-irfe critical of the social security progi'am into a 
hearing of this committee, either here of in the field, and let them* pre- 
pare questions for the social security experts to toswer. This is an 
/. educational effort, and we could make a record .of ithere.'lt certainly 

needs to hk made, , ' : . 

. . Mr. Sheppard. Doing the work of the Social Seaurifey Administra- 
' ' tion; - ' 



, Senator Chtoc^; ,T^^^ 

MrVSHEPPABD:I;know. , ■ 

Senator CHiiRCH, And it needs to- be ■-■•.-■■■■y-:.::'. 

" Thank:you•ve^35^m^ch.h^;.^^ ." ' . ' " f 

Senator Domenici. 1 have five or six more questions that 1 ^Mll 
Submit/ that you can answer at your leisure. , ,• • 

. The growingpopulation of over 80's, which you have been discussing, 

£rom this Senator's standpoint, is a rather new dimension. Is ttjere 
any suggestion that we ought to haVe some program m terms of carmg • 
' for thim, other :th*i what we havje for the so-K:al ed early retirees? 
Mr. SHEPPAKDi- Well, I would- not say they need anything special 
except to keep in mind the service ne^s of the;people now 80 and over. 
If I am. not mistaken, the nursing home population is made up ot the 
very old and that means that in the future, increasingly, some kind bt 
service that we. associate with nursing homes ^^^ll have to be expanded 
it is that type of program. ^ . • i ii. i.•i.u 

I am glaif you picked up the point I was trying to make, that it has 
been aiSeglect^d aspect of these changes. We cannot continually use 
that sloppy category, 65 and over, any more. I would, like to see, the 
Census Bm-eau and the Labor Department, or whatever, start havmg 
finer distinctions, ^e numbers are getting bigger a^dv%e probelms 
of the 65-year-k)ld population are nothing those likei0£.,tt^^8O- or 85- , . 

yetir-old. Familt Ties Pehsist 

Senator Domenici. This question may not be in an area that you 
are expert in, but both<-you and the Secretary mentioned the famUy— 
its responsibility and whether -it has-undergpne some genem change 
I am most impressed with experts from aU over the world.xvho say it 
really has not. Demographics and distance may .be gradually changmg, 
but the willingness to care and love has remamed rather consistent. 
As one of our witnesses said at our mtematipnal hearing last mh» 
"What you are reaUy noticing isthat older people always love youn-er 
people toore than younger people love older people " That feems toT^e 
something very natural: but that was also true m the "good old days 
If we're discussing sacrifice, an older person. usually has a bigger heart, 
but the willingness to help is also there among the young. . 

Do vou have any suggestions as to what we might, as a matter ot 
poHcyfbe doing to^encourage families; I might say,> to make^it easier 
For theip in th^present economic system? It is not all our job, but do 

^°Mr.^SHEPPAkD.^ am Had you posed it in terms of among those who 
are willing, can't we make it easier for them? 

Senator Domenici. That is correct. " • \- „ 

■ Mr. Sheppabd. There.are two types of cost they pay, tune cost and 
material cost. Sometimes time costs are^ greater ^d have never 
done much about developing, part-time home health a^^es for the 80 
and pver. They need sope kind of day care program. They^don t all 
have to be in nursing homes, but. I want to say m this context that I 
go^a fSiSiy^edmg tSat ipost of the^thrust of our attention these days 
ik how do we get rid of nursing homes. 



• I think we better start talking about how . do we reduce the rate of 
increase in these inursing homes between now and some future year. 

. We are not gping to get rid^^^;^^ that performs the function 

today of ^ hm%ig home/' 1^ demographic reasons I gaw ^eiafl'her, 
when I talked d.hoM the increadng propo^^^ people in their sixties 
with very old parents, cdua be turiied the other way. Decreasingly, the 

' very old will not have many children. That is the demographic frame- 
work,, the thing which you have to think about in copisidenngvthe role 

of the fMnilf. : ' ■ , , * 

. Senator DoMEmci. I don't know the answOT to. this; I should.^As- 
sume a couple wants to bring a practical nurse into a household to help 
take^caxe'^ of . either momma or granddia or grandpa. Whtit is the tax 
situation on that; do yqu ImowrW . 

Mr- Shbppard^ I am ignorant about that. I don't, know what the 
tax Tate is that they are getting. The 'only thing I am aware is if 
you support an elderly parent at least 50 percent, a child woid^^ 
some exeinption, but I am not certain ab 

Senator Chubch. You have to, pay more than half of the total 

support.' ' \ ■ . ' ^ . , . • 

Senator Domenici. I wonder if, it nught no^e appropnate at tnis 
point, Mr- Chairman, to ask our own staff to gRre us, for the record, 
the next time we meet, a. summary of the tax issues as they involve care 
and inaintfenknce of, this family? I' think this might be a good thmg. 
Senatot-CHURCH. I think it is a very good idea. _ 
I would Wso like to point out that Sara Rix worked as a coauthor 
^ with Dr, Sheppard on the book,/'The Graying of Worldng Amenca,'' 
from which we have taken a portion of the title for our hearmgs. I 
believe she is in the room. V < • 

Sara, would you please stand up. I want to acknowledge your 
presence. I complimiBnt you on the excellence of this work. 

Dr. Sheppard, thank^you very much. . Df 

The hearings will continue tomorrow at 10 a.m. ih this room. ^ 
[Whereupon, at ld6 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.]S. Tuesday, July 18, 1978.] 
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; - Item I/Lettbb aKd Enclosure From Senator Frank Church, ChairmaJj; - 
Senate Committee on Aging, to* Hon. Joseph Califano,^ Secretary, 

:0l)liVARTt£Bl^ OV JIeAVTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, DaTED JuLY 31, 1978 

Your exceHeni^statement was exactly the right ,begin- 
Work, and Lifelong Learning." 
; \I to thank you, onc^ again, for giving us such a substantial and chal- 

lenging oveiyiew presentation. 

• ^^-yplwye comp^^ a li£^bf questions and requests either made at the hearinc or 
. a^ded since^ We would like to have this additional rhaterial by September o for 
. iholusion in pur hearing record. If it is not possible to give a fina^ statement on any 
^.individual matter, I would be glad to have^ft- interim response indicating when the 
' additional information will become a vail^e^ 
\ With best wishes, 
. ^ : ; . Sincerely, 
. ; Frank Church, 

. ■•: ',-.iif'/ • • .. . Chairman. 
Enclosure..:; . ; 

,^ ■ J^^^ 

. ;'. (i) Tlie committee shares your concern about the trend toward earlier 'retire- , 
* .ment. WJiat positive and effective steps should be taken to counter this trend? 

role be? In addition, what about members of 
■■' minority groups^ so. many of whom do not live long enough to reach present 
social security eligibility ages? 

(2) You pointed out> as this committee has on numerous occasions, that home 
health care receives leSs than 1 percent of medicaid money. Medicarc^has a simi- 
larly low percentage. You call for an expansion of inrhome services but warn that 
costs and quality must remain under control. What is HEW doing to expedite 
these services while harnessing costs and invitations to abuse? ; . 

\d) You placed Appropriate emphasis on the role of .health costs at our. recent 
hearings. If too large a part of retirement income gOcs for health costs,* even with 
medicare and medicaid, our older population will live in uncertainty and even 
fear, as will the younger members of their families. I am concerned about your ' 
listing, as one of the options for our thinking about a national health program for 
all age groups, the alternative of creating a separate financing and delivery system 
long-term care. Do. we run the risk, if we place that system outside of every- 
thing else in a health care system, of having a "separate but equal" type of 
situation? . ■ 

(4) ' What should be the role of education as the baby-boom children become 
the adults of the "senior boom"? What should the role of the Office of Education 
be in providing leaiming opportunities throughout life? What are yoiia:' plans for 
the Office of Lifelong. Learmng? ' >a .. . . ' 

(5) Would you submit a detailed, 'written account of the totals used in yoiir 
♦ statements and projections about the amount of budget funds allotted to older 

Americans, including a breakdown on what is provided through trust funds, and 
what is discretionary and what is not? • . , 

(6) Censiimer prices increased 4.8 percent in 1976, 6.8 percent in 1977, an^ so 
far this year they are rising at a rate of 9.8 percent. In its analyses of future 

, .commitnients for retirement income in this Natid^, is HEW taking such infla- 
tionary pressures adequately into account? - ^ 



^ See statement, p. 6. 

- . • / (69) ^ 



Y7^• What Imnftct if any will raising the mandatory retirement age to 70 for 
^^^i^^^"^^^^ ?heTwol« age O^^to oounte. 



of older Americans, 

(10) On pai 
efits to the el 




than just a discussion ''bout deve^mg policy? WouW 

modelB in place of conce^^^ For example, in^ 

a^raL'^e^o?roSS?erfnoefo°E^^ 

^ '^utpffrn\7i^^^v/=^^^^^ °^ 



Item 2. RebponbB of Sec«etary Joseph Calif ano to QucBTipNs Submitted 
xTtM Senator Frank Church 

• Qu«hon. The commitlee shares^ your '=°°«-Xuld\l'' taklf 

noulve long enou^ to reach present -^ifi--,""^!^^ p^^^^^^^^^ 

Response. The very existence of the social s^^^^^ available as 

influence on when people retire ^ijice reduced be^^^^^^ However, to 

•early as age 62, more and more Y,?T^^'i,XvWint the social security. law con- 

workers who work past age 65 and who, though ^^^^ 

reflect a later retirement date. ■ , increase incentives for continued, 

We are considering the broad '^sues of how to increase in^^^^ disability 
employment past age 65. Unemployment benefi^^^^ 

benefits are already available \° Pf,?'^ .^1^ ^rcentury, a sha^^ change in 
disabled to work until age 65. After the °|, '^^i, f, "J^n^i^ " substan- 
the ratio of workers to beneficiaries is pi^ject^^^^^ 
. tinlly higher costs to the system. With 'i",?™^^"?^^*^^^ 
mortidity among tb? older population and the ^brmk^ "^^^^^^^^ fo^, and 

working age .population, there may well D a result, recent trends 



■: It is true that black men. and womeft haVe'lcS^nJ^life expecta^JiT^tihan do 
-white 2nen and women. The average lifej^pec^ncy' at Hoirth f6r nifiles'of'^Iack 
nnd. other minority races in 1975 was 63)Oiyears compared to 69.4^earsr'for lyhite 
males— an average difference of 5!8 yiahs^ ;Fdr.^|^ales the vavemge atr -btrth \ . ; 
Avas 72.3 years fo/ members of minorityA;faces';compared to 77,2 yel^s for jWUite^ t ! 
ferAales— ah average diflference of 4.Q y^iVrs. ' — . ^ • ^ .« . > 

For persons who Survive until mkldle-i^tlulthood, th'e;(Jiflferetice in lifg'expecftancy , , • . 
narrows considerably. Of persons afeed 45, tl^e life expect^ftcy yms Ty.O^earSxf^r . . 
members of black and other minority races dnd. 79.8 for whitdsV-a difference of - 
■^.8 years. For all four groups, the average total life expectancies at J.go *45 are ^. 
^ell beyond the eligibility ages for retirement benefits under thfe social security • i ' . 
program. Thtis, for adults who have had time to builil up significant ^fedits ' 
toward retirement benefits, members of all foiir groups have^ reasonably^'^ood , . i y 
probabilities of surviving imtil retirement: age.- : •. . ^ . \i \* 

While the lif^ expectanc|iof minority. ^oups is .shorter, thjiri ^t^iat for others, { 
they gel a .better buy for their contribution dollar bectfus6' of the grci^ter Jtendency . • ^ 
for minorities to receive survivorship and disabilitv benefits. In l9X6, for example, 
members of black and other minority races made. up. the fpirowfngf proportions ^ 
of persons receiving old-age, disability, and yoimg su^iyivor benefits: ; . • ^ 

Old-age: 9.1 percent of retired workers and tEj)jT. dependents; -7.2 i>ercent of 
•aged widows and widowers. Disability: 18.1 perc»t of disableid wo(rk6rs' and. their ^ y 
><lepeDdents. Ifoung survivors: 23.2 percent of tflie children jif deceased workers; - ^ ^ , 
22.5 percent of widowed mothers and fathers. ot >/ * . ' " ] ■ 

Th,e entire'range of issues relating to the social security retirement age and at / . 
what age social security benefits should first be payable is being extensively /»; 
^studied by the current Advisory Council on Social Security. The final report of . . ' 
the Council is due by October 1, 1979. 

Question, You pointed out, as this committee has on numerous occasions,, that 
home health care receives less than 1 percent of medicaid money. Medicare his 
a similarly^, low percentage. . You call lor an expiansion of in-home services but 
warn that lijosts and quality must remlWn under control. What is HEW doing^to 
♦expedite these services while harnessing costs and invitations to abuse? 

Response, We are quite concerned that aspects of the benefits and eligibility 
structure of both medicare and medicaid have meant relatively low utilization 
of home health benefits. HEW is completing a study of in-home care offered under 
titles XVIII, XIX, and XX of the Social Security Act. We have welcomed this 
opportunity to look critically at the current, system of home health delivery. 
Our report will encompass a full analysis of the issues you raise and will contain 
recommendations related to benefits, eligibility, program managemeat, regulation, 
iintl* quality .standards, etc. When the report is forwarded to Congrfess, which 
will be veryjjlgMpi:, we will provide a copy to the committee. 

Question. Slmjplaced appropriate emphasis on the role of health costs at our 
-recent hearings. If too large a ptxvt of retirement income, goes Tor health costs, 
-even with Medicare and Medicaid, our older population will live in uncertainty 
\and ftven fear, as will the younger members of their families. I am concerned about . 
vour listing, as one of the options for ouh thinking about a national health program 
for all age groups, the alternative of creating a separate financing and delivery 
system for long-term care. Do we run the risk, if we place that system outside of 
•everything else in a health care system, of having a "separate but equal" type 
• of situation? . . ^ • 

Response. Last fall when the National Health Insurance Advisory Committee 
•discussed the options for benefits to ))C covered by a comprehensive health plfui, 
they agreed that long-term care should not be included. While decisions about the 
l)enefit package for a national health plan have not yet been made, we would like 
to point out the following: 

First, long-term care is not an "insurable" benefit in the classic sense. Most 
who require it need care on' a continuing and regular basis, thus making the 
-financing of long-term care inappropriate in an insurance inode, which hj^ithsed 
. jon statistical probability of needing a particular service. 

Second, the long-term care system is in need of reform, and by mrfely trans- 
ferring the costs currently provided through public programs to anotJ*r payment 
source, this much needed reform could be overlooked. J[ 

Finally, the chronic nature of long-term care disabilities means Hjhat it is a 
costly service, to provide, with high pcr-person costs. *Some feel that including it 
as an NHI benefit may result in inadequate funding and restricted use of the 
benefit in drder to accommodate services which benefit the entire population, 



rather thait the portion who require continuing chronic care. Again^^it should be- 
emphasized that final decisionB have not been made concerning the benefils to be^ 
covered under NHI; We^will take into consideration the comments of the Advisory 
Committee and others who liaye commumcated their views to us over the past 

^^ucsh'on. What should be the role of education as the baby-boom children 
become the adults of the "senior boom"? . . « -xi. 

' Response. That is.a problem which we are continmng to study, esp^i ally with 
the new authorizations in the; |?du^^^^^ of 1^78 and through our 

lifelong learning study*^v - ■ ' , ^ j / 

Afl-you may akeady know, the Federal government already provides several 
programs of support for the education of adults and older Americans through 
programs authorized by the Adult Education Act of 1966 (AEA), as amended, 
and the Higher Education Act of 1965 (liEA), as amended, i. . 

T^e AEA was briginiiUjfeenacted in 1966 to expand educational opportunity and 
encourage the esfaBiD^SaSit of programs of adult public education that would 
enable ^ adults, to continue their education to at least the level of completion of 
secondary school and available the means to secure training that would 

enable thein t o Iittcwiti f flfw e employable, productive, and responsible citizens. It 
has been amended iid 1974, 1976, and again in 1978 in an eflfort to refine its pur- 
poses and attempt to ensure that its purposes are met. With the Education 
Amendments of 1978, the following changes were made in the Adult Education- 

TTie statement of purposes was revised to include the purpose ; of enabling 
adults to acquire basic functional skills; ' v 

Eligible entities were broadened to include publicand private nonprofit agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions; . '. . , J 

The State plan requirements were modified to require improved needs, assess- 
ment, provide for an expansion of delivery services for adult education requiring 
greater consultation with outside groups in planning for programs, and require- 
efforts by the State to remove barriers to the participation in adtdt education 

^'iSe^esearch, development, and evaluation authoritjv-was broadened, and a. 
clearinghouse authorized to^improve the dissemination of information on adult 

'^^A^ropriations were authorized at $210 miUion for fiscal year 1979, increasing 
to $290 million for fiscal year 1983. , ^ ' * i ^ 

TTie program to enhance educational opportunities for Indians was extenciecr 
through fiscal year 1983; and , \ • . x 

A new.proffrrtm was created to pro\i(le adult education for immigrants. 
When the HE A was originallv enacted in 1965, title I of the act (Conimunity 
Service and Continuing Education) authorized a program designed to assist the 
people of th6 United States in solving community problems such as housing, pov- 
erty^ government, recreation, employment, youth opstrrtunities, transportation,, 
health, and land use throu^ a program of grants to states. Included in this program 
was the use of tension and continuing education rfograms which provided edu-^ 
cational opportunities to adults. In 1970, the act/ was amended to specifically 
authorize a program of continuing education desighed to provide posts^condary 
'educational opportunities to meet the educational needs and interests of adults^, 
including' the expansion of available learning, opportunities for adults who .were 
not adequately served by current educational offerings in their communities. In 
addition, lihe 1976 amendments created a new program of lifelong learning which 
included adult basic education, continuing education, independent study, agricul- 
tural education, business education and labor education, occupational, education 
'and job training programs, parent education, postsecondary education, pre- 
retirement and education for older and retired people, remedial ediication, special 
educational programs for groups or for individuals with special needs, and also 
educational activities designed to upgrade occupational . and professional skills, 
to assist business, public agencies, and ( ther organizations in tlie use of mnovation 
•and research results, and to serve family needs and personal development. Among 
the activities authorized by the new program was a clearinghouse function de- 
signed to identify, collect, and disseminate to 'educators and the public exi&Ung 
and , new information regarding lifelong learning and report on such findmgs. ihe 
attached report on lifelong learning is the result of that review. ♦ 

The report discusses some other approaches to. learning for older adults as 



follows: 



r ', ■ ■,'•■73. ■, ,1 

Independent home-based learning is a logical direction to explore for the oldexft 
^ge groups since many of the elderly watch television and prefer to stay at home 
*in thci evening. Mass m^dia, correspondence courses, community outreach, 
•educational brokering and counseling can be effective in increasing learning • 
oppc^umties for older persons. . ' , ^ . 

With more older workers remaining in the workforce and/or changing jobs, 
-employees anS employers have much to gain if more job training opportunities 
are extended to older persons. 

Xhe learning, needs of those who choose to retire from paid employment should 
viiot be neglected either, ACTION'S Foster Grandparent Program is a good ex- 
^ample of older persons using their experience and talent in commimity service. 
Investments in preretirement training and in programs in which older persons can 
^we their experience and talent in community service benefits society as well as 
/;the individual, ' 

Fields of knowledge such as. history, fine arts, and literature can also be 
' invaluable in, helping older persons deal, with the traiunas of later , years. Elder- s. 
hostel l977, a summer Vlive-in-and-leamrin" program, enabled 4,500 older per- ^ 
-sons to move into, dormitories in colleges througnout the country and to stud3^uch 
^subjects as theater arts, philosophy, and autobiography. Such pursuits help older 
, persons enhance their self-esteem, develop creativity and increase their sense^of 
•control over the events of life. 

* ; Education for older people is sometimes challenged as & "frill" which, cannot be 
justified at a time when such pressing needs as health care, income maintenance 
and crime prevention' require attention. However, continuing education may be 
•one of ^he best ways to meet tltese needs and help solve major social problems. 
For example, government expenditures for health care services are higher for this . 
^ge group than for any other. In order to limit these expenses, it would be logical 
to pursue preventive health care and self-help measures. Through health educa- 
tion programs that teach older persons to ward oflf illness through proper nutrition 
, ^nd physici^ exercise and that teach heart patients,* for -example, to utilize self- 
. care techniques, the govpmm^t may recognize cost savings. Many such programs 
,1 coiild become components of existing public health services. Further, the older ; 
person is the target of robberies, muggings,^ and other crimes. A small percentage 
^f funding for law enforcement .could be allotted to teach older people how to 
avoid victimization, defend themselves successfully, and set up citizen ombudsmen 
^groups against crime. < . ; 

Question. Whsit phould the role be'pf the Office of Education in providing 
learning opportunities throughout life? . - * 

Response. With the increasing numbers and improved health of the ojlder popu- 
lation, an OflSce of Education lifelong learning strategy that takes thejp' problems 
iv; Mid potential into account should be directed towardthe foUp wing goals: 
Improved coordination' of Federal efforts for older adults. ' 
. ' Coordinatibn of education aud^ aging networks at the Statue levels including the • 

^tate offices on aging, the cooperative extension service, public welfare offices 
, ^^ch administer Social Security, and membership organizations such as the 
' Americioiln Assocmtioh of Retired Persons, the National Council of Senior^jOitizens^ 
and the Gray Parith^^; " \ 

Research on the leai^hing jieeds and patterns of older adults including the study 
of how they learh best, what they want to learn, what motivates them to learn, 
And how they c^n use their special abilities to contribute to society as well as help 
themselves; and- . / ' 

Research on the learning needs and patterns of all minority group older adults — 
: Blacks, Hispanics, native Americans, and Asians. As a.result of the unique cultural 
Attributes of these minority groups, research on their diverse learning abilities 
.and needs merits aglditional study. 

Question. What are your plans for the Office of Lifelong Learning? 
Response. We have no plans for the Office of Lifelong Learning. 
The 95th Congress did not appropriate the $5 million President Carter requested 
for Lifelong Learning in his 1979 budget. 

Further, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education is currently explor- 
ing ways to coordinate the Lifelong Learning program funded by the various 
Federal agencies. 

Question. Woiild you submit a detailed, written account of the totals used in 
/ your statements and projections about the amount of budget funds allotted to 
older Americans^ including a breakdown on what is provided through trust funds, 
imd what is discretionary and what is not? 
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es used for the projections are contained in the attached 
« $350 billion figure quoted on page 69 of the transcriijt as 
aeriTuu iwm vixo *eport and projections as cited in the footnotes of table 2. The » 
S^t& from^table 2 isVsoA billion for the year 2010. Table 1 is a listing 
of sime major Federal programs that provide benfits and services to the elderly. 

. TABLE 1.--FEDERAL PROGRAMS PROVIDING BENEFITS TO THE ELDERLY 



derived fi:o] 



Program 



Agency 



1978 budget 
outlays 
(millions) 



Nomber 
of elderl/ 
served 



Public Housing, sec 8... — — -r- 5i^P",r"- — " 

Hderlyfood stamps..-. 

AdmlnlstraUon on Aging "tw- 

• Unemployment Insurance.. — - uim 

HouiJngfcr.thrdderly and the handicapped.... HUD. - 

Tltte XX. Ajiffilnlstrition for Public Service HEW.,....u 

Coast QWfrTetirement. t 

Rentarhoujlnga$5isUnc8,sec236 HUD- 

. Tide IX, Older-Americans Act..... Labor 

Rent supplement Lahnr'" 

EmSoymerit services ^ A- "-aDor. 

CETAll and V|........... - -t-^^o - 

Block grante-.:.-.....*..—.- action" 

Foster grandparents..... ; A«riMih.Va" 

Elderly feeding:.. -^-r - $gi"lture 

Foreign Service retirement 

Capital assistance -- - 

Employe* retirement Income security Labor 

CEtA I.... .- ^ 



do.. 



t HEW.has daffon the number of service units, but not the number of elderly served, 

» Includes railroad. . ^ ^. . 

« Includes elderly and handicapped. .... 

« Retirees can retire after 20 yr active service regardless of age. 

> Recipients are 45 and older. 

• Number of volunteers. 

7 Recipients are 55 and older> 



776.0 
561.0 
508.8 
M96.3.. 
1335.0 
300.0 
M55.4 
150.0 
7140.7 
113.0 
«91.8 
54.5 
39.0 
34.9 
3a 0 
27.3 
25.0 
24.0 
20.8 



2,201,006- 
1,100,000 
1 NA 
134, 80O' 
NA 
NA 
NA 
343. 000 ' 
NA 
104, 0OO< 
« 1,767 
11,600- 
NA 
•16,250 
. 395,000 
1,472^ 
NA 
NA 
13, WO' 
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76.2 


1 A 

4,3 


:3.1 ' 


.9 


3.7 


96.6 


aa IP 

88.5' 
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5.6 , 


3.2 


.9' 


4.6 


15 


9M 


5.5 


6.2 


3.3 


1.0 


u 


121.2 


llll).b 




6.9 


3.5 


1.1 


U 


■134.2. 


106.9 , 


6.2 


].6 


V3.5 


1.2 


■,5,1 


147.8 


113.2 


6.6 


8.3 


3.i 

U 


1.2 


5.3 


■ 162.1, ^ 


120.7 


7.0 


9.1 




5.6 


' 177.3 


127.3 


7.3 


9.9 




u 


■ 6,7 


194.8 


134.4 


11 


10.J 


3.< 


IS 


- 7.0 


212,4 


14U 


■ .8.0 


15.3 
20.6 


3.3 


2.0 


9.2 


317.2 


175.9 


■9.3 


2.9 




' 10.0 


463.2' 


215.0 ■ 


10.4 


21.5 


2.5 


■ 3.S' 


9.3' 


. 647.7 


250.1' 


11.4 


'36.5 


n 


U 


6.3 


894.9 


287.4 


12.4 


<9J 


' 2.0 


5.7 


N3.6 


12IS.8 


339.4 


13.9 


116 


. 11 


12 


1.7 


1,875.6 


4117 


a6.4 


99.3 


^ It 


9.2 


.5 


. 2,778.9 


503.5 ■ 


18.8 


136.2 


■ 2.3 


11.1 


• .1 


; 4,096.2 
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21.1 
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1.1, 
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1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 



. 3.4 
4.6 
4.1 

M.9 
4.6 

: 4.5 
4.5 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
5.2 

5.6 

':.5.0 
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.4. 
.1 

0 
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121.7' 
128.2 
136.1 
143.0, 
150.8 
158.1' 
.194.0 
,233.2 
267.8 
304.1 
356.4 

a7 

524.5 
635.4' 
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TABL^3.T«0VERNMENT PAYMENTS MADEON BEHALF OF PERSONS AG&65 AND OVER 

• Prolections are billions 
of current dollars 



As percent of GNP^ 



HEW 

Calendar year programs 



,Clv« Rail- 
Service road 
retire* retire- 
ment- ment 



Military 

retire- Veterani* 
ment benefib Combined 



GNP 



Defense 

outJays, 

(fiscal CPI 
years) deflator 



I960,- 1.96 

1965 2.15 

.1970.— ... 3.g 

1975-.;:.;... 4.28 

1977...... ':. 4.42 

.1978. ........ 4.43 

1979^ 

1980.-... 4.54 

. 1981- 4.65 

1982 . ^ fZS 

1983-..: 4.® 

1984 5.00 

1985- 5. 13 

1990............. 5.62 

1995 ...... 6.08 

2000 6.33 

2005 5.50 

2010 6.93 

2015 7.70 

2020 . - a 69 

2025 9.78 



ao8 -i 


a 16 


0.0!r 


0.31. 


.10, 


.14 


.or 


.33 


.13 


.15 


.04 . 


.26 


.24 


.17 


^ .05, 


.21 


.26 


.16 


.05 


.20 


.26 


.15 


.04 


. .21 


.26 


.14 


.04 


.20 


.26 


.13 . 


^04 


.19 


.27 


.12 


.04 


.18 


.28 


-.11 ^ 


.04 


.18 


.28 


.11 


.04 


.17 


.29 


.10 


.04 


.18 


.29 


.09 


.04 


.19 


.30 


.06 ^ 


.04 


4.18 


.29 ^ 


.04 


• .04 


.14 


.29 


, .03 


.04 , 


.10 


.28 


.02 


.03 


.05 


.28 


.01 


.03 


.02 


.31 


.01 


.03 


.01 


.33 


.01 


.03 


.00 


.34 


.01 


.03 


.00 



2.52 
2.74 
3.87 
4.95 
5.09 
5.09 
5.13 
5.16 
5.26 

. 5.4ft 
5.49 
5,61 
5.74 
6. 20 
6.59 
6.77 
6.88 
7.28 
&05 
9.06 

10. 15 



$506.0 
688.1 
982.4 
1, 52&8 
1,901.0 
2,123.0 
2,358.0 
2, 595.0 
2,802.0 
3,011.0 
3,230.0 
3, 459. 0 
3,703.0. 
5,114.0 
7,029.0 
9,564.0 
13,007.0 
17, 52a 0 
23, 3oao 
30.679.0 
40,350.0 



$44.3 

•48.5 
78. 6 

' , 85:6 
57.5 
107.6 
117.8 

,123.3 
12&4 
133.6 
138.8 
144.4 

i5a2 

182.8 
222.3 
270.8 
329.1 
400.4 
487.2 
592:7 
721.1 



0.466 
.496 
.611 
.846 
.949 
1.000 
* 1.053 
1.102 
1. 148 
1. 194 
1.241 
1.291 
1,343 
1.634 
1,987 
2.418 
2.942 
3.579 
4.355 
5. 298 
6.446 



Note: GNP prtlected in proportion to ta^ble payroll for medicare. Defense outlays projected In proportion to CPI as- 
umed alter 1979. ^ 

TABLE 4.-G0VERNMENT PAYMENTS MADE ON BEHALF OF' PERSONS AGE 65 AND OVER ' 
[In billions of current dollars! , * 



Calendar 
year 



OASDl 



HI 



sMii : 



. Federal 
medicaid 



Special aged 
SSI^72 benefits 



Black 
lufig 



Combined 



1960 -. 

1965 

1970 

1975.. 

1977...:..: 

1978 ... 

1979....... 

1980-^.... 

1981 

1982-.....- 

1983 

1984....... 

1985..- - 

1990.* 

1995....... 

2000 

2005 

2010 

2015 

'2020....... 

2025.- 



as -. 
13.5 .. 
22.5 
46.5 
58.5 
64.7 
71.7 
78.6 
85.7 
- 93.2 

' ioa6 

108.7 
117.3 
162. 8 * 
225.3 
303.3 
410. f: 
587.4 
887.6 
1, 360. 1 
2.058.4 



5.2 


2.0 


1.5 


10.3 • 


3.8 


2.9 


14.3 


5.5 


" 4.1 


16.7 


6.5 


4.8 


19.4 


7.6 


5.,6 


22.4 


8.8 


6l4 


.25.6 - 


10.1 


7.4 


29.1 


n.7 


' 8,4 


32.8 


. 13.4 


9.5 


37.0 


15.3 


^ U).«8 


4U5 


17.4 


12.1 


70.7 


.31.6 


21.1 


115.0 


5L2 


34.3 


177. 7 


71.3 


51.4 


255.8 


103.7. 


74.2 


368.4 


150.9^ 


107.1 


530.5 


^19. 4' 


154,7 


763.9 


319.0- 


1,100.0 , 


464. 0 


322.6 



11.1 . 

11.3 . 
1I.2 

1.8 

1.8 
'1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

L 5 

1.5 

1. 3 

1.3 — 

1.2 

.9 



a3 
.2 
.2 
.1 

■ '.1 
^ .1 
.1 
.1 



ai 

■ .'6 
.7 
.7 
.7 



.9 
.9 
.9 



.7 
.7 
.7 
.6 



9.9 
14.8 
32.5 
65.4 
84.0 
94.3 
105.9 
117. 8 
130.4 
143.9 
157.9 
173.4 
189.8 
287.4 
427.0 
604.9 
845.4 
1,214.7 
1, 793.1 
2,667.3 
3,945.9 



I For years 1960-70 paymentSjin SSI column represent tiiose mSde under Older Americans Act program. 



TABLE 5.-G0VERNMENT. PAYMENTS MADE ON BEHALF OF PERSOr(^ AGE 65 AND OYER, 
• Ilnbinionibf 1978dolUiMl 





OASOl ' 


• HI 




Federal 
modtcaid 


SSI 


Specialaged . . 
72 benants 


Black 
lung 


Combined 


1960 .. 


18.7 . 








«2,4 






21.1 




27. 2 , 








12-7 






29.9 


1971^„: 


3&8 


8.6 


i3 


2.5 


•2-0 


0.6 


0.2 


53.2 




55.0 


12-2 


4.5 


3.4 


2-1 


.4 


.7 


7.62 


1977. 


61.6 


15.0 


5.8 




!:f 


.2 


.7 


. 88.5 


1978™... o 


€4.7 


16,7 


6.5 


4.8 




.1 


.7 


94.4 


1979^.... 


68. 1 


^18.4 


7.2 


5.3 


1.6 


.1 


.7 


100.6 


1980-,..- 


7U3 


' 20.3 


8.0 


5.8 


1.5 




.7 


106.9 


1981 


74.7 


^ 22.3 


8.8 


6.4 


1.4 


'.I 


.7 


113.2 


1982.-,... 


78.1 


24.4 


9.8 


7.6 


1.3 


« .1 


.8 


120.7 


1983.... . 


81.1 


26.5 


ia8 


7.7 


1.2 


. .1 


.6 


127.3 


1984 


84.2 


28.7 


11.9 


8.4 


1.2 




.7 


* 134.4 


1985 


87.3 


3a9 


12.9 


9.0 


l.l 




.7 


141. 2 


1990- 


99.6 


43.3 


19.3 


12.9 


.8 




.6 


. 175. 9 


1995 . 


113.4 


57.9 


25.8 


. 17.3 


.6 




.4 


21S. 0 


2000., - 


125.4 


73.5 


29.5 


21.2 


.5 




.3 


250. i 


2005 ... 


139.6 


87.0 


35.3 


25.2 


.3 




.3 


287.4 


2010- : 


164.1 


102.9 


42.2 


29.9 


.3 




.2 


239.4 


2015 , V 


203.8 


121.8 


50.4 


35.5 


.2 




.2 


411.7 


2020 . 


256.7 . 


144.2 


60.2 


42.2 


.2 




' .1 


503.5 


2025.^.... 


319.3 


17a7 


72.0 


50.0 


.1 




.1 


612-1 



I For years 1960-1970 payments in SSI column represent paymentt'iinder Older Americans Act program. 

TABLE 6.— GOYERNMENT PAYMENTS MADE ON BEHALF OF PERSONS AGE 65 AND OYER 
lAs Percent of GNPI ' 



Calendar 
year 



OASOl 



HI 



SMI 



Federal 
medicaid 



SSI 



Special aged 
72 benefits 



Black 
lung 



Combined 



I960.: 1.74 . 

1965 1.96 , 

l970.-„- 2-29 

1975.».2L. 3.04 

19n™„. . 3.08 

1978- 3.05f 

1979 3.04/ 

1980...:. , 3.03\ 

1981 # 3.06 

1982 • 3.10 

1983 3.11 

1984. J...- 3. 14 
1985....... ,3.17 

1990 73. 18 

1995 ' 3.20 

2000 3. 17 

2005 3.16 

2010 - 3. 35 

2015.—... 3.81 

2020..-..^ 4,43 

2025 . • 5.10 



a53 
.68 

■M 

.82 
.88 
.91 
-97 
1.02 
1.07 
1. 12 
1. 38 
1.64 
1.86 
1. 97 
2.10 
2.28 
2. 49 
2. 74 



a 20 

. -25 
.29 
.30 
-32 
-34 
.36 
-39 
-41 

. -44 
.47 
.62 
-73 
.75 
.80 
.86 ■ 
.94 
1.04 
L15 



10.22 1.96 

. 1.19 ^ 2.15 

0.15 1.12- V 0.03 dOl 3.29 

..'19 .12 .01 , -04 4.28 

.21 .09 .01 .04 4.42 

, . 22 - 08 - 03 4-43 

.24 ' . 07 ^ . 03 4. 49 

' .25 .06 -03 4.54 

.26 .06 .03 4.65 

.28 .05 ... .. .03 4.79 

.30 . 05 .02 ' 4. 89 

.31 .04 . . 03 , 5. 00 

.33 - 04 -02 , 5.13 

.41 .03 -02 5.62 

.49 -02 .01 6.08 

.54 .01 .J. .01 6.33 

.57 y .01 -01 6.51 

.61 i-,-.- 6.92 

.66 i 7.69 

.73 ..-.i: - 8.69 

80 5 iV*.-. - . 9.78 



1 Under Older Americans Act program. 

Question. Consumer prices increased 4.8 percent in 1970, 6.8 percent in 1977, 
and so far this year they are rising at a rate of 9.8 percent. In its analyses of future 
commitment? for retirement income in this Nation, is HEW toking such infla- 
> tionary prefssures adiBquately into account? ^ 

Response- It is true that in recent years the rate of increase in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) has been well above the avctage annual rate of 4 bercent per ' 
year that is assumed for purposes of long-range cost estimates for the social 
security. program. While it is difficult to know what the future hol^ with respect 
to economic factors, we can makt assumptions a+)0ut the"*- future oburse of the 
CPI based on current understanding of economic behavior. 
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The average annual rate of price increases of 4 percent per year that is used 
over the long range in the intermediate set of assumptions in the 1978 Trustees' 
Report is slightly higher than the actual average annual rate of increase over the 
last 30 yeiars of 3,4 percent. It is assumed l^t the current high rate of increase 
in the .CH will gradually decline and will average out to about 4 percent after 
1985. The 4-percent level was selected because the trend over the last C5 years 
indicates a tendency for the rat©*of increase in the CPI to increase slowly with 
time. The current outlook docs not support a cessation or rcvei-sal of this tendency. 
At the same time, the highrat«s of. increase in the CPI that we have ejtpcricnced 
in recent ycare are not expected to continue over the long range. ^ 

The ultimate percentage increases in the average annual CPI of .3 percent \mder ^ 
the more optimistic assumptions* in the Trustct/s lleport (Alternative I) and 5 
percent under the more pessimistic assimiptions (Alternative ill) were chosen 
to l>e 1 percentage point lower and higher, respectively, than the 4 jporcont used 
in Alternative II. It should be noted, though, that along with a 5-pcrcent increase 
in the CPI, Altertiative III also assumes that there would be a corresponding 
increase in covered wages'of 6>i percent* per ^ear, which would increase the income 
to the program'. . ' > / ♦ 

As a result of the 1977 Social Security Anic;ndmcnts, the assuniptio/i.s iis to 
future increases in average wages und in the CPI have eonsiclcral)ly less Anfflucnco 
oii the aetliarial t,)alancc of the trust funds — and, therefore on long- range fhiancial 
,6ommitments — than was previously the ciu?t\ Thirf is mainly because of the new 
method of benefit calculation which removes the double indexing of future Jjencfits 
•'tolvoth average wages and the CPI. Under the prior law, future l)onefit4cveIs rc- 
fleeted increases in iioth prices and wages, and, as a result, program cxpenditirt cs 
were highly sensitive to changes in cither of thosQ factors, 

Question. WhiU impact, if any, will raising the- mandatory rc'tircnient age to 70 
for many workers in the private sector have on the social socuS^/systeiii? 

Response. It is expected that some worktM's who wore forrWr tO retire i)c cause 
their employers had a mandatory rctin-niCnt age liekiw 70 (usually age 05) will 
continue to work. The 1978 Report of the Trastocs of the Social Sccuiity Trust 
Fumls assumes that increasing the inandatory retireineiit .Age to 70 will result in a 
long-range saving of 0.08 percent of taxable payroll. 

Eventually the. additional number of pep^ons who will be working past age 65 
would reach 150,000 to 200,000 because of the change in mandatory retirement 
age. 

Questidn, Do vou see any trends in our society now — such as the O-nactment of 
the, 1978 Age Diserinxination in Employment Act Anicndments or the increase in 
. the delayed retirement credits from 1 percent to 3 percent per year for persons who 
do not receive social security -benciits I)ecause they work 'after age ThT — to counter 
the drift toward earlier retirement? ' ' ■ 

Response. .Possiblv, although the evidence is not iny<»t. However, as mentioned 
in the response to question 7, because of thcTnact nicnt of the 1978 Age Discriminar 
tion in Employment Act, in the future some workers will api)Iy for .social .security 
])ene'fits later than thr^y otherwise would have, which is expected to result in a snuUl 
long-rancjc saving to the program. 

Regarding. the current situation, th(^ shai f) increase in thv rctirenicnt rate of older 
men h;is occurred at a time when the siz(> of the adult workforce has ])een expanding 
rapidly. Both the movement of women into the p.'iid workforce and the sharp 
increase in the number of vcmng workers l)orn durinji the pcisU-NN^iii; liahy boom have - 
brought dramatic ihcrciises in the size of the active woikfot'ce iii spite of the de- 
clining employment of older men. 

With the supply (>f younger workers increasing rapidly, both workers and em- 
ployers have seen their interests served liy iiension options that perinit or en-- 
courage earlv retirement of older -workers! Tn recent decades bdth private and 
public retireiricnt policies h.T.ve. i)ccu ult^'rcd sn as to permit or evcji encourage the 
early retirement'of older workers. Private pension plan initiatives in this area are 
significant. Mandatory retiren^ent policies, which typically called for retirement; 
at 65, have received a great deal of attention, rerhaps^evcn morr* important in the 
private pension sector has i)een the IUxM-alizatioir of early pension options. Re- 
search has shown that, early retirees under social security^ were far Uiore likely to 
leave their jobs willingly whoj^' they had early pensions to combine with their 
rcfluced social security l)eniTits.'< . 

Todnv praeticallv all work<-rs covered by pension plans have some tyj|j|j|£ early 
retirement provision in their plan. The qualifying conditions for ear^^Bielons 
have also been relaxed. In the pa.st employer consent was usually requMpwut i.s 
rare today. The length of service and age? requirements for early pensions have also 
♦ * 



lX^n>l(»rere<L^£^ the amounts b3r which early pensiona are reduced (if at all) 
are typically less than the actuarial equivalent to take account of the longer period 
over which they are payable4 
\ As'th^ demographic pfcture changes and the supply of younger workers increases 
more slowly,. both workers, and employers may see their interest^ better served by 
employment' p^cies that help to prolong the work life. Thiis, in future years wo 
miy aee a shl^Mrom the expansion of early pension options toward employment 
policies, that help to prevent skill obsolescence aild to make work settingA more 
■ attractive to older workers. Sueh a shift eould l>c an important factor in countering 
the isontinued t>end toward earlier retirement. 

QueMhu You will announce around the first of October what th(i 1979 inpatitmt 
hospital deductible charge will be for Medicare patients. VVhiit is th^ projection 
at this timet VThaty if anything, can be donetp hold'down or put a ceiling on this 
rapidly increasing charge,, which is poslng^more of an onerous imrden for millions 
of older Americans? . : , ' 

Respc^nse. As. you know, the Secrelary of HEW is required by law to review the 
hospital cost iDxperience of Medicare l^eneficiarics each year and to adjust the 
inpatient hp^tal deductible amount according to a specific formula in the Social 
Security. Act*:^^ Under the formula the inpatient hospital deductible amount for 
1979 ^ml bo -based on the rate of increase in hospital costs over the period 
from the start of the Medicare program through 1977. The inpatient hospital 
deductible will be increased to $160 for 1979, an merease of more than 11 percent 
oyer the $144 deductible amount now in effect. 
* Because the formula used to determine the deductible fully reflects thfl^rate.of 
increase In hospital costs (a rate which has increased much faster than the cost of 
livin g. ^gen erally) tb» financial biirden of the deductible on aged and disabled 
mediflBy^Q^^ciariles who need hospital care has increased much fasttn* than 
impniPRKnts in beneficiary incomes. I am convinced that the beat wa'y to reduce 
this burden on our medicaid population is through the enactment of legislation 
which will eflTectively deal with the spiraling costs of hospital care. In my view, 
implementation of^ hospital cost containment program similar to the plan sub-/ 
mitted to the Congress by President Carter 18 months ago is the only responsible . 
way to reduce excessive annual ii\creadcs in hospital costs and thereby to reduce 
the inpatient^Ospital deductible amoun which, medicare patients must pay. 

Que»tion^Kk,p&ge 7 of your 'testimony, you describe programs wHleh pay out 
benefits to tByelderly, ^eluding^survivors and disability insurance. How much of 
total expenditures frQ||tt||||||jte two programs goes to people ovef C5, when compared 
to total expenditur^^^^Byease give the totals paid for the other four programs. 

Response. Based^^^^^^Bar 1978 data, the following table presents the amount * 
and proportiph "of ^H^HRor persons 05 years and older under the various 
programs: ^KP^' 



Benefits Asap«rcentof 

lor persons toUl benefit 

" 65 years dollars under 

and older program 

(in billions) (in percent) 



OAspi : 1 ; J 

Old-age ifHurance y.. 

Survivors insurarica.^.i. 1 ^ J.. 

. . Disability Insuranca " ........J 

SSI , : ^. 

Medicare.. ^ : 

Medicaid ■ ^ 

Black lung *. 



J62.7 
49.1 
3 13-5 

21.5 
3,6 
.7 



69,1 
49.1 
58.7 
.3 
35.3 
87-3 
36,4^ 
72.2 



1 Total benent paytnenti to retired workers and dependents include payments to retired workers aged 62 64 receiving 
reduced] benefits and to dependents under age 65. Dependents under age 65 include spouses aged 62-64 receiving reduced 
benefttSi children, and tbeir mothers underage 62. v 
3 Senefit payments to survivors aged 65 and over coniist of payments to aged widows and aged dependent parents- > 
* iMi than $50,000,000. The orily persons aged'65 and over receiving benefit payments are spouses of workers under 
age 65. 

Question.^ You have ^rbntioncd that the proportion of dependent children is 
lik^y to decline as our population "ages.". You have projections for increas(»d 
spending for the^lderlyV L>o you have projections for spending for youth? 

Response. Future spending for the young under the social seeuiity program is 
estimated to be an average 0.60 percent of taxal^le. payroll. Future AVDC ex- 
penditures are projected .orfly for 5 years thus preeluding any meaningful com- 
parison with the long-Mingc projections supplied for spending on the aged. ' 
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proaucD are oxpuuwu w wi^p 
5.2 percent to 3.8 percent), wh 

'^'riblcs iwid 3 show/ho projected irtereivses in el.il'd OA&I and DI lieneficinries, 
rPSDocMvelTlvor the/next 75 y^ars under the- three nlternativcusets o ocpnofnic 
nZnf^uS^^n ?h-d ^^^^^^^ of tho Board of Trustee. of the FodeV.,! 

. OAyOI Trust Func(^. : . ~ . 

^L lj!.DEPENDENCY COSTS ifiR ^"0 FUTURE YEARS" . • , 

, ' IDollanln blllionsl . , . ' 







19^0' 


2000 


•' ■'025 ^ 


>V 2050 ■ • 


/ GrosXrtatlorwl produttXGNP)'^..: -^^ 

Expenlitures on yo^!hs.--. — — — 
Percerl GNP ustd/t3 finance benefits to 

^^chmlfen (percertW *- ----- 

Exp^ndi^lres btb^Iderly-.-^------ ------ 

Percent GNP DsSd ttf finance benehts to 
eWerly (percbnt)..---,----^"^^--;- 

Total dependency co^ts as percent ot 


" $72.9 

•t- . 5.2 
$67. 0 

* ' . .• 

9.9\ 


$2,279.7 
$95.6 ; 

4.2 
$121.9 

i' ■ 5.3 

■ 9. 5 


$2,976.8 ' 
$\27. 1 

4.3 ■ 
$157.1 

■ i o ■ 'S. 3 

.■4:6 


$5, 576. 6 
$216.7 

3.9 
$■105. 2 .. 

7.3 

11.2 


■- ' ■ 3. 3 ■ 

<>» ■ . 

u.i 



{ffl'^CT^'^e^tJyb^^tt^^ StJ:^Jjle'n°c?».:\o»^ D^pendlncy cpsls are expressed 

Ihaf^^Uom^^^^^^^ ' ..■ , 

' tAVLE2 -OAS! BENeiCJlARlES WITH MONTHLY BfNeFITS IN buRRENT-PAVWENT STATUS UNDER ALTERNATIVES 
./ * • ^ ^ ' , J, n,-ANb m. AS OF JUNE 30 ' \ 

■ ■/ ■ ■ ■ . ; . ™f ■■ , (In thousands!' ..... . 



fiotiretl workers and dependents: 



Survivors of deceased worVers : 



Calendar y^r . 



Wives 
apd 

Oldflge husbands- 



Chfildrcn 



Mothers- Widows 
and c .and 

fathers Childreffl- widowers 



Parents 



Actual data: , -,-c 
1970 - 13,066 

.gn- -' i3,604 

' • '197?'":":,-" 1«.811 

. 973..,....-! K.880 

1974 15,589 

1975 ■ ■.. 16.210 

' 1976:::::::..-....-.. j^sg 

1977..,. 17,380^ 

Alternative I: . ,„ 

■ 1980 \ — -: 19-293 

^ 1985::: 2 2 1 ^ 

1990 V ■ 25,008 ■ 

19951"' ^ — 26,664 

■ 2000 "-"::i ::;:::.-. 27:549 

2005...--|>-. . 29.004 
20lol...t-.- — .-V 32,109. 

■ ■■■■■ ''i 



2, 5G1 * 
'2,673 
2, n)6 
2, 756 
2,806 
2, 836 
2. 867 
2,899 ■. 

3,054 
3h.106- 
3,170 
3,114 
3,040 
2,920. 
2,975 



53\ 

556> 

578 

602 

6 IS- 

633 

674 

655 

708 
751' 
505 
363 
379 
431 
521 



7 



514 
523 
536 
548 
565 . 
568 
576 
57? 

595 
636 
527 
606 
,.662 
679 
676 



2,673 
2,745 
2,847 ' 
2,887 
.2,908 
2; 905 
2,876* 
2,859 

2,791 
2,597 
2,439 
2,557 
2,749 
2, 850 
2,875 



3, 151 \ 
3,287 
■ 3,433 
•3, 575 
3,706 
3,823, 
3, 83S: 

4, 440 
4,970 
4, 203- 
4,103 
4,043 - 
3,851 
3, 800' 



. 29- 

x28: 

•':r27/ 
,32S 

22 
21 

/ 

10 
7 

■ 7 
7 



Total 



22,619 
23,416 
24, 308 
.25.273 
•26,21? 
.26,997 
27,741 
38, 427 ; 

30, S96 
34, 174 
35. 859 

37, 414 

38, 429 
39,742 
/12,963 



:M3 
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TABU 2.— 0A5I BENEFICIARIES WITfl MONTHLY BENEFITS IN CURRENT-PAYMENT STATUS UNDER 
ALTERNATIVES UM, AND lll/AS OF JUNE 30^ . j . ' 

, ^ * ' • V [In thouMncIt]^ ^ ' ' ; 

— ■ ' . ■ — r ■ ' ' • ■ 

' * . ^ Rttlred worMii and deptndeiUt Survlvqn of yMtcd wofkert,. , .;. 



. Calendar yur 



agi 



Wivat . 
and 
huibandi 



Chlldran 



Mothers 
and 
fathen 



ChikreTi 



, Widows' 
an . 
widower! 



*orkei 



l^arants 



■ Altamatlva I — Continued 

2015 4.... 

2020 

2025 i...: 

2030................. 

; 2035 



• Alternative II: « 

; i980..:....^.-i 

' ; I985......ti. 

. ; I990-r— 

: 1995. .J 

. 2000... 

2005.,.^'...... 

;2oi5.....,.,.-^:: 

2020....; 

2025...-....., 

/ 2035...............:^.- 

■".'2040 

2045..... 

2050... 

2055 ■ 

.Alternative III: 

• • 1990 < 

1995i 

2000... 

2005..: 

• 2010, 

' 2015.- ......St. 

2020,........_ 

2Q3L 

,204?,:..-^---,——--^ 

msw::^:::::!:::::: 



37,056 
43,088 
49,022 
92, 828 
54,168 
53,717 
53, 581 
51^808 
56,674 



639 
760 
843 
844 
807 



19,344 
22,134 
25.041 
26,697 
27, 587; 
29,0^ 
^2, 168. 

-37, 129 
49',.172 

■ 49, 108 
52, 907 
54i242 
53,786 
53,181 
52,809 
52, 167 . 




'3,^02 
,3,417 
3,280 

- 3,200 
3.118 

^2, 971 
2,837 • 
2,676 
2,660 



ZJBU^^ 4, 440 



7. 47,96V 
7 54,148, , 
7 • 60,228 / 
l ^ 63,940 • ' 

■•■■.■■■.7v: ' '45,-147/ 
14,387 
r .AUW,222 
7.-65,622 
~ :67,853{ 




7 



^^790 
2; 585, 
2, 358 ^ 
2, 345 
2,342/ 
2,271' 
2,180.; 

2l05j. 
2.915V 



4,970 
4,203 

4, 103 ; 

4,043 

3,851 .. 
3,t799r \ 
3,600 
3, 411 ' . 
3;271. - 
. 3,189 " ' 
3,110^; « 
2,955 h/, , 

2>.685v:.vr; 

2,^485 ■ 

J\ ■ 



:.?-ll 



^30,899 
'34, 186 ' 
35,851 
37,352 
38,295r; 



jjiTk. 39; 525 .: X .£ 
'■ %;648 ^ • 




4,%:Wj^:nia^/^ 
4,263* :<r* - r;/ a . 

4,103 ■ / i^i2 
4,043 ■ "7 
3,851 ■• ■ 39*075. X, 



l,i63 . res 4" • .r^'i?,^,' • .«, 468 
U908 ,Yv,3jo9f : ^ ; , ^^^^^^^^^ 



1,862 
.1,812 
•Sa 778 

1,743 



* 2,624 : 



■■■■^ NottTrMltefnaflves I, l^iand III antfliie 3 sets of ectltul/riic and demographic, assumptions usetl In W^VS/S 0) 
'TriiStees Repbit. Alternatives land llimay M respectivalf cha?i!icte(ized evrnor/voptirylsUcV^i^^fdesslmliti^^ 
■•. alternative jL. 'r . • ' ' ''Mp^ ' '■ • ' vS"^ ' 

• '.TABLE 3.-DJ^5NEFICIARIfS:WITHi«9NTHl^'BENE'rtife.lN^W 

' ^ : i. IIJlAND'dl; ASfjtJF JUNE:3(^ : ; , ,^.*V:'!: ■ ^ ^' ^ 

■ ' ^ln:i^sandsr'';-:.''^ v-^^ ^-v" ' 

■■V >\y« - Wivesand- . v'-'^'i"^--' ' ■ 



, Calendar year.. 



1975:i..t;.J;;-— : 

.. • ■ 1976-.;. j.'i .y ^.ti-'i... - -^^-.y-i. 4.-;— ..X'Jf'^i. . 

^A!kert^;i(;j>..Api^^ ■ -[^-^ 

; :^ooo^^:-Cn;--.— --.i. -7.. 

' . 2oioi:i-..iriri-n-^ii*Z--i-:r3-— » — ri-r.. i... .■ 

;. 2015,:..-.---.--.-----------------/---.,----.-^^ 



husbamts 



' 1^37i' 
1,925 
2,098 
2,;363 . 
2,:602 

■iryf ■ 

4,696 
.5.458 
6,413 
7, 457 
^310 
777 
860 



271 

; - 293 

3^ 
391} 
429 
468 

535 
578 
732 
844 
965 
1,092 
1,192 
1,225 
1,234 



:934 
1,028 
1^127 
ll203 
1 333 
Mj462 
1^496. > 

1^641 • 
1 733 j 
1,863 J 
f,953 ' 
2,10» 
2,362 
2,661 
2. 929 
3, 132 



' ' •} \: ■ '■ 



.2,568 
2.788. 
3,092 
3,416 
3, 692 
4, 125 . 
4,532 
4,733 .; 

5,424 

6,342 
7,291 
8,255 
9; 487 . 
10, 911 
12, 163, 
,*12, 931 
13, 22« 



^tomilhrt l-ConMnUtd " „ g- 1,225 3,175 13,012 

m^'^r-^r^-:"''" r':::::. - §341 1,207 3.w3 nM\ 



ite--^^^^^ III; :| 

2S0::::..-. -4— • . 9* M I97 3; 591 . 14, 670 

2055 — :— • . ■ . 

Altornalivtll:. ^ : .3949 535 1,641 . 5,425, 

1980.—. ^ - — 4 040 579' . 1,737 6,356 

1985...:,- - : V ^ 4 709. , .; 734 }. g6| J, 311 

1990.-..: ^.-^-y 5 465 ;?\ W4 1,935 8,244 

• 1995 . 6 415' . 966 \ . 2,058 9,439 

2000.. - - : 7 455 1,086 I 2,257 10,798 

2005:.:—^ ^ — ■ .8 299 I "5 J 2,4g2 11,966 

• 2010.. f'Xm 1 203 r. 2,f00 12,g3 

2015. ".- -S?in . 1 203 2.82? 12,843 



2015. ".- -87811 1, 203 2.K» 

2020...- - — - J jgg 2,811 12,522 

1-523 }« 2;692 2, MO 

2030...- J 2,Ka 11.970 

M35...... § 390 _ 1,178^ ' 2;|08.:? 2,276 



2040:...ri —r- 1 209^:! ; J 819 WlSl 

AltomrtWiiM^^^^^ 3,273 535; i;653 ''4'370 

So:::::::::::.,.: - - wi. \fn 8,210 

* 1995. A- — r-. g „5 1,946 9,326 

2000...-.-...-r-"— — — r"" . 7 447 1,070 2,043 }?'IS9^ 

20051....-.-^...—. r - 8 278 1,142 2, 154 , ) 

^^2010.. -.1 - g702 1 ly^ t 2,234 ^^}2,087 

2015 - — ..^w- V-jW 1 i3ir. 2,248 ; H'lS 

. 2020..... -.--V 1 112 2,139 ^. 11,598 

■2025 . - 7 895 1.065 1,966 {S'SS 

2030. -« : - '.J 7 677 1035. 1,866 .>>A':}5'5JI 

■ |g^ ^"-:::::::::::::::::::::u::;^:::: ^'gSS^ ' j :^ ; -^18:55? 

fe;:::::::.--...^---.-"-ir----^— . ilS :. Iw - 'S'iil 

.2050..-! .-r-——^IP'— - 7 107 946 1,748 9,801 

20^5..., 



. iftirnatlve il. - 
Q«e.«fon. your testimony earlief Ihis yea^ on extjnto^^^ 
AcXTpu endowed a White tiouseConf^ence ^^J^^^Vgll^f^^^^^^ 
very. chftUenMg statement-you ^ave made do tou tn,^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

efforts to gatfier data apd \^^^°'^^^„l''^^Jf^on\AXt be wise to have workito« 
than just a discussion about developing policy r v'o^^ conferees and the 

models in Pl'^=^.°f^=°rt^*^n,^^iLueht thfm^ For -example; in 

IS of thel*erm care s^^^^^^ numbers, an<^ 

^sp6nse. Bl»se the elderty ar^^^^ to meet th?, 

:»^^f^eS^ ^h° M^r 



r lfcnn%wv^es;.sysWm^at the^^^^^^ and 



In their own homes or in the least' testriotlvd setting. The issues to be addressed 
' :.by resea^r^hers include; the factbrs which alTect the selection of long-term alterna" 'ijk.. 

tives of care for blcler persona; the .efi^cts of reimbursement methods on the supply 

and quiEdity of 66mmunity**baBed services for older persons; and the cost-benefits 
, .of alternative seryioo modalities forblder persons. Model projects will demonstrate i|| 

ways to improvjp bottimunity care systems for older persons and to foster the 

m)itual reinforcement of conum£nity and family supports in living and service 
' atjiupgements for older persons. Increased emphasis will be placed on supporting 

^piitfti projects desifiped to^iaeet the special needs of, and {mprove the delivery 
: of service to, low income, ijoifoorIty,T|Ural, and disabled older persons. . n 
The problemsiof the ohronioally disabled aged are a vfit^ioV ooneerii ta^he Depa rt- 

mei^^ ^C0^s^qi|lent]y^ there.will be a complete staff |*eviej{^nd a series of initiatives 
- pKiposEed*oV§t tho;lie^ sst^eral mbiith^^ to^better meet tnelr'nefcds^utilisinfejbxJstlnK 
' ayailable^^andlal resburees. Thcr Whitio House Conference to be held in 198-1 Will 
. assess- where we stand in this Country on meeting the needs of Older Americans 
•iiand to develop rebommendations to improve the delivery^of needed services and 
y other opportunities; . :v - • 
Y ^\The llealth C^^ Financing Administration will be carrying on a series of 

demoHistratioriA designed to aissesS the cost and effepyveriess of alternative ways 

of meeting the long-term, ©are: needs of the aged. 

• Owes'wR; If our^atipn dbcidw for oldfer Americans, what 

would be the most e^^tive way to approach this goal? For example, should the 
emphasis be on t|i^ . supplemental security income, social security, a; combination 



of these two program some other approach? 

J^0^ponk0;:JS!flety^ conflicting needs that we race in any effort to abolish 
o^yerty — that of . K^inHr'fiit;ut'e costs. under cOhtiol and of increasing beh^ts 



' V llie earnings relatefd 8^^ programs should' remain the Nation 

pinhnai^ means of providing^econom security for older Americans. The system 
. . lends ;lcself>- W^ private pensions, savings, and othejf 

individual and group efforts to provide econorfilc security. We recognize that 

: 8ocial lnsuranc^ cannot provide an adequate*^ income for those who have had little * 

« nb;«kming» during their wbrking years. Thus, an effective means tested program 
, ^ prof Ide basic indbtfa^evfor people with low income if a necessary third in'gfedient 
rto : meet any need' fbr: cash income that social security and private resources 
cannot provide/ rflkt ' • ^ i 

The Advisory Ck>unbuQPrSocial Security that was appointed in February 1978 j 
is currfently studying all aspects ot the social security program. The Council 
^ : will, be focusing on selected issues dealing with the role of sodal security in the 
future/ including the issues raised by your questions. In addition, as you'know,"^ 
the Social^ Security Amendments' of 1977 established, a^^ational Commission(>'L 
' on : Social Security, which will be jointly appointed bj^Uhe President and the • 
, Congress, to make a broad-scale comprehensive study of the social security ' 
• program* Along with the financial status of the social security program, coverage, 
arid benefit adequacy, tiiis Commission may study possible alternatives to current 
program^ including integi^^filn pf the current program with private retirenaent 
... systems, - ■, ..-.■■■^'*-*r: 

t, ;,^_J^irther, study ,0 thiSiSort will be carried out by the. Presidential Commissioo- 
Pension PoJiey. Established under an Executive Ord^r, the Commission will ■ 

):'i/examine pension^^ thd -country in an effort to develop natfonal. r 

policies " fpr retirement, survivor, and,; disability programs that can serve as 'a 
guidQj/or publiCand private programs. The Commission on Pension Policy will -: 
coordinate its work of the Advisory Council and the National- Commission. ^^y^^ji^ 

i . — ' - ■ 

Item 3^ Letter and. Enclosure from Senator ;Frank Chit^h to h|^old L.' 
Sheppard,! Ph. D., Director, (Jentbr on Wo^^ and %ino, A^&ierica'n 
l;pi8TiTUTE8 for Research, Washington, D.C., JptTEb.JuLY 31, 1978 

■' r ■.• ■ ' ' " ■ •/ 

vDear Hal: Once again, the Senate CommitteeK^ti Aging owes you an expression 
of appreciatiohj not oj^ly for excellent tegtimony, but for your wilUngness to shai;e 1 
yo.ur-expertis^and ™ statenxent last week; gave us t}ie cxaQt focUs 1 ' 

•we he^ded^6if ^evecklHru of major consequence.- 




8&: 
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I have enJlosed several other questions on which you may wish to coiftment. li - 
I wouKe tb have this additlonal materiM by Scptembor 5 for • 
L3na Jeoord' If it is. not possible to g ve final statements on any individiia)j 
Serti Wd L glK fiave an^ntcrim response Indicating when the ncWIw 
tional information will beqome available. . .^1..:'-, :,j<j.j^ , 

'■ With best Wishe^ v- fft* . , . , , '^^-^.ig,, V 

. . Sincerely^...: . . : Frank CHumoif^^^v*'^^ 

^ncloaujos.i ^ gnusmoNS for dr. haSold shbppard ' 

t\\ Y6u cautioti,kg^n8t the "body count" method of arriving at a dopendenoy • ,v| 
Wtio Yonr book a^M examples of fdctors, apparently inodest, which could alter . 
5Sch ratios'dr^a^^ in v^ying combinations. Would you care to discuss some , 

-fl&Ef I'^iisg^^^^^^^^^ " 

proibly ?bL^^ ^""^ 

rate of increase in these excellent 
[a©-aKed and Qlder.iirlters still heive a disporportion- 
GETA. Where shdiild the focusb^ bigger and boiter 



P rpccpti 
ur/excdlteitt e^a 




Ipe that HEW and 



CETA?;Ofb(iijth,at 

^ent:b5c5^xpresSih^thVp«vpw — -^^ 

^wilh the'^&grdfes aQd the private sector, tttke. 
^l^dicDa'nde'd prdgrams-for mid-career development. 
Tv'SflSSr betwee^HEW and DOL? What should be/, 
H^fio^ca^ the private sector be made more aware of 
frtSU-etVain the older Worker? ^ . « \.«o«rH 

" 'iQ<i tp make, as part of our heanng recprd, 
YPart-Time Work, New Work-Time Arrange-^ 
i-mK); po. 121-140 (The Older Worker Woman),, PP- 
&^^ci\^Ts)J.rik pp. l^-ldO (Older Workers in 
*^ -~ ^nd Uevelopfiient Strategy on Em- 
is oi wmur .Tuiix^irs'?? T^es^ pages provide very useful 
licK would eif^tively supplement your .testimony. 

. '-. . 

-Pr. Harold L. Sbj^Ard to^Wiluam 
Aging, Dated August 7, 1978 
f •• . * ■ 

" ' ' ~ jator Church asked me 
lion tix^ the '"'biomedical 

,D I<. Shrppard. 

Tjncir^ ratio c6BS§fe sj^J^^ 
2 . ^rtWking. age'* i»<nHi?at>5*^ 
^liB nunibe» QC/Porsons jn^hatX • 
- - • ' • - v -x. ifaiisL-.* 



thij ?f^t\3tlcal apprQ^^ 






fj3i|eiWi»rotoerit of depend/npy« 
^jift^^ year- 
!g popiilailptit/ the 



uppbrting the iM)nworking 



i^r f dotors that influenoe ft moro s^nslfi 
bt thefie fwtora ar.O: . 
^■<l)'^Th<i' numbef of peii3dn$ actually 
Uiii£ 6r paFt-tlme, regardleci^ of age..^ 
The d^tailett ootnpoaUiott of the-l 
(tg&^oojpd^ositlon bf the pldei^ dependent 
^^^*^ : (8);^end3, if anv, Itt rates of early r 
Thci' ■ coats * of the Working 

^v--%P€mni^:^^ ' -. • ... 

iV ^h^i^zn^onr purpose of any dependeno]oHi|^^v determine thc^Supjport burden 
on ih6: tv^bncltis^ population.' But the "boS^B^BPs^ he misleading. For example, 
it idjpossible to have ji relatively unqlM^HTa^ for casts to deoroase, or 

liiet^dAM. The oonventiontd provJS^^Ip Indication of^thc cost factor. An 
/imbhangittg ratio, oyer time,«ban luso obscure *thc possibility of an "aginjg of the 
'. Oldet j^opmation wfefteh* itself impUeajt heavier, support cost. And this ia what, we 
>:-4r6 ext>erienoing now^a gro\^ of ^he increasing 65-plus population 

" consisting of persons 80 and older, f ' ' . • \ 

. Finally, a; oepeilLdenby ratio ostensibly bbuld increase, but the cOsts remain the 
rfjrsame economic base (including sharply* increased 

'.-productivity)*' wbrb to improve sufficiently; tb compensate for an increase , 
» dependency i:ati9rt ■ / » 

. ' ' ■ Jf : ■ . '/\ RESFONBB TO QUESnbN 2 • - " ' 

Thete i$.no doiib^ that if high fertility r^es prevailed over ?|le next few decades, 
the total support costs ^^would be much greater than they might be under current* 
"^an'd expected^ cbniditioiis of lo^nr fertility. But this does not mean that the low 
fertility rates wiU be sufficient to offset, on a one-to-one basis, the growing costs 
of supporting the inbreasUg retired older population. Furthermore, a smaller 
nonvrorking Infant and yoilffii'population does not necessarily result in an arith- 
metioally Igjrer public expenditure per child; In:additionto relatively fixed capiM 
costs. Buchlb for schools; JtJ&jd^^ dccisionsVould be mjidc to spend mqre 

per cnild for other purpos|Mnhan in the past. The total aggregate costs per child 
might be less, but not eno^ti^to olFTset, on a one-to-one basis, the rising costs of . 
supporting the ag^d population^ 

Z*'^ . W RESPONSp TO QUESTION ^ ' ■ ' ^ ' '■ 

This question applied more generally to the rieed to develop programs and pol- . 
ides in response to the rapidly growing proportion of persons in Tate» adulthood ; 
(say, 60^-Q4) with parents and older relatives still alive, (e.gr, 80 and older) ./Air I 
pointed out in *my 'testimony, this proportion is increasing by leaps and bbunds-^- 
from 46 percent in 1970, 63 percent by 1990, and 79 percent by 200Q,pbA8ed on 
current oata on population projections. ^'' - \ * 

Even today i-'iTve run across women in their young sixties cbhcerned' about wltat 
role to play in relationship to the needs of their parents and older relatives. Should 
they continue to work for their own reasons, and f di* ."helping to" ijay for soma of 

• the support of .their tilder relatives? Can th^' afl[OT(J" to Stop wbrkuig in order to 
provide sorile or all services to those relatives?; 

These comments and questions are priipdrily speculative on may part, but the^ 
main' point is that I have hot se6n any overt r^cogpitlbn of the trends I've de- ;^ 

* scribea above. It is plausible to belieye that the rising labor force participation 
' ^ifMe bf;}women will piit a strain on their ci£ipftcity and resources ^(including time 
- resourced): for provicTing direct c^re for their older family members. It might pos-^ 

sibly redtefet& supply of nbriworkiws^ifbmen available for such services to those" 
membe«|i^n tnat eye need fop^vSvstem of piaid services, of wage and salary 

wo^kexj^l^prq^delthose serviCe^t^iitside of the informal li&mily network— may 
" iiejDnrSlTOrb^^theOTxbse ^ 
. . Finally, we. ifeiwt also recogniziSJthat a very large proportion of the I'very^fflH" — ^ 
much gretti^r^^H^ as-of .n6^— will have no or tew :cnildrenj||tootential servj|0 ; 
providers on 0lf'ifiiiVSifii infoT?nal basisrATidrif an increasing pWportion of womlfen- 
m their late 56's anSe^nrly BO's iare in the futur^iabor force, this means fewer of> 
them available to prb^de direc^ervices for their blder relatives. A'ssuming thjit, 
•women became much more'attacMd to the labor force (for economic and psvcholog- 
ical realbSsfthan they iare now,^!^]^ay witijiess a giTowin^ "role conflict'^ amcyog 
them. I also assume, in HescribingjUich a scenario; that wcqnen, much more than 
men, will be expected to be the providers of tfee bulk of series required by the 
elderly; But this, too, might undergo change.;/ ^ . 
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. , . RBBfONBS TO QUBS' 

I certainly agree that an Increase Jn the^nuWl^r of title IX partWpants is . 
Important. At the same time, I am concornedthat more equitable ot)portunitios 
for participation in the larger programs of XJETA be opened to persons 65 and. . 
oldeV/As long as thejr^is an'^apparent ''diffogntial treatment" of older jobseekerj,,. 
In our communities itd^'eoonomy. we will continue to need earmarked PrPKfW , h /. 
such as -the Title iJ^rdgram. But this does not preclude some ^pngre$?t6n^V f^^ 
mandate to pro^^^^ In the Other titles of CETA inoludUiW^ 

public'^service iJ^Srams, More liberal eligibility standards might ftlfiO^be^.^PPW 
■suoh^af aUpwiEStEe.poy to be extended to 125 percent of the forntart 

^°A mor^SriUc^^stion^^ far as the long-term future is concerned^lB^Will wo 
continue to nistain a pattern wherein older workers seem to be flaked off 
during tim«« of economic downturn, or are rf tlr^d early, only J^'' ^^f^^'^P^}^^^ 
economic, hoce^iy to join a quasi^marginal workforce? . Once m this position, 
government th^Jfiiris it necessary to create sucli programs as those made possible 
by IX,.an J^er temporary public, service Job programs. We don't know 
too much atout^e previous Employment oxpenenced of^participants in such - 
programs, but I feel sure that a large portion of them had been victims of a ack 
of mid-cM-eer training and job^redesign programs, during economic downturns . 
This, in turn, brings me to your next question. 

' . ' i:- RES^ONSEJ'TO QtTfesTlON 6 V 

Mid-c^r development obviously cuts across^departmontal boundaries, and , 
perhaps it iihpuld even hiclud? the participation of the Department of Commerce 
^auSe of its relatidnsliips with private employers. Our educational institutions,^ 
m within, the scope of HEW, abd the employment and t^ainrng act yities o^^^ 
the^Denartment of Labor, should develop, for example, aome consortia dedicated 
to the stimulatioli and expansion o^ mid-career development activities among 
emDlovera— first of all, for their current middle-age Workers. Much of this thrust 
woulSirequiro greater outr«ch programs, instead of merely Ujing^a^ passive 
-^ppr^hin rec^tment of^partfcipants. Congress might <^o»8'der^a..rai^^^^^ 
incentives to employers to expand or create such programs, perhaps with a higher 
. empS qnseleStive industries, depending the age profile of their current work 
forces. ' V * J 

RESf ONSE TO QTJBS™^ 6 

There is no need to obtain my permission t^Mfciipa^s of "^3^ report " for the 
Department of La^or. It is ppblic property, a^^C^*Very pleased that the Com- 
mittee believes the materialin the report can beWefutt ^ . ^ 

Senator Do^^^^ Requested further infor|p£^tion«» on .Jhe "biomedical 

^'^^ The new 'dov^lopments in the biomedical spherp:]^erh^^ as yet 

WecoSd factor adding to the I'senio^bpomjjg^^ 
it would be safer to say -tW the infte^ed sfcfcA^^^ 
result ofvhigher fert literates in the^j^^^^ . 
(lelativety speaking) . But certainly si^ce. 1 970 

for which data are available from the^NationaJ^^^^^ IS^ - 

expectancy for ,oldt American? has >ncrea^bjteMj«j^^ 
. change is a reflect loffg RlBllll W W! 

g men 65-09, (SoMip, pep^,9^^ . 

rere viitually tfi^Wngr But fromrW7^t*^l»-c5, k 
>ldeolined by more than 11 liefcent: ** -v-:-; ' 
' 65-69' in recent years have a.far ^/t^'jjj.^ii. 
previous xjohorts of th^ same age?The«J^ ; 
80 and older, are therefore a resiTlt of Y> 
E^esiilt of higher fertility rates around 



previous 10 years,, 
Americans. For^J| 
to 1965, and ii^^^^ 
the death r^i 

,Whatttil^e; 
*chanc¥ of su^y. 
increased nimlpe 
improved biS;>m| 
the turn of tjtie^ 

. The accompa 
for the 6&:plui^^ 

VSee item 5. p, 87.' 



^e§Ult of higher rertility i 

aW'The VAfeVr'^c^^^ in age^adjusted death rates 
(^J^fe^jpW 'S-yea^ periods, for males andiemales. 
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RATES OF CHANGE IN AOE-AOJUSTEO DEATH RATI^ FOR THE 65-PLUiS POPULATION, 1960-65, 1965-70, AND 1970-75 

, |ln percfrttl ' ' — 







1960-65 


1965-70 


1970-75 


FemalM.....t«,#— -•r. — " — 




+0,5 
^2 


' -3,4 
-8,1 


-7.2 



Bated on dati from National Qjinter for Htalth Statiitlcs. 

In brief, this tables shows that for men, thei-o woa little, if any progress ih 
reduQitjg mortality rates in the 1960t70 decade, but that over the next 5 year8| a 
rather sharp decline. The some is true fQt^en 65-64 not shown in the table, ^or 
women, there has been a steady and inofdaslng rAte of dechne indenth rates for 
each Of the separate age groups in tl^eOS-plus population. an extent that 

the 1970-75 period witnessed a deeli^i^riito morf thanjtfce tiiat for the 1960-05 

^ These developments, to repeat, mean a greater life expectnncv for the aged 
population, and thus an increase in 'that population greater than had been previ-^ 
ously expected by most experts. ' , , t. • a 

One major explanation of the decline has to do \mh the proaress being made Jn 
the fight against diseases of the lieart. From 1970^^10 1975, death rat^sjor this 
cause declined from 1,558 to 1,324 (per 100:00(».formen and women 65-74jears 
old. Frpm 1965 to 1970, the death rate for the same cause dechned only sligntiy— 

-X iSrfllU andX out in our book on "The Graying of Working 

, Am^ica,"' much of the decline in this and^pther death-causing diseases are no 
doubt due to greater hcalth-conscioufiness^i the population, bette^riutritlon. 
exeriise. and new medical technology. It is our view that even greatqmrWes yrm 
be taken against ''premature" death when the reseai^fltcresults of J^^iolo^flts 
and chemists come to be applied to much of the genSlfM population, f nis, too. 
will mean an increase in the number of adults living to be 75 or 80 and older, thus 
adding to. the "sbnior boom" now underway. - ^ 

Item 6. Excerpts, of Report Entitled "Research and Deyelopment 
Strategy on Employment-Relatkd Problems ok Older Workers, ^ by 
Dr«. Harold SheppXrd V 

* VI. PART-TIME WORK, NEW WORK-TIME ARRANGEMENTS, AND WORK 

restructuring 

^ Each of these concepts h^general applicabihty to the total working or working- 
Me population. Older workers are^fio exception, and in ^he opmion of a variety of 
experts and organizatiq^feirmay constitute a special target group for the concrete 
typetf of work;suggested .by ^>ho§e ^ , 

In this connection,lt cfifcnnotil stressed too much thatsiirvey research on the 
retirement decisions and intenlPs of micldljb-agecl and blcRfr workersrrarclyj^^ a 
choice of options t^ the survey respondents., They arc asked, insteaA que§tiofl9^oE^, 
an eithe/-or character regarding employmeiji: 'full-time work or full-time nOn-; 
' work— nothing in-between. The failure .toiuar an alternative ' aj)pr«ach results m 
little useful knowledge regarding (1) -gi^ggJIjtia^ .^^PP/.S 
part-time work ; (2) for occasional,. on-RfSgmmfip^yrnentyoT (3J- the "^5^?^* ^ 
for a policy of tKpered, or aifeual retirenS»^<i latte^ is a ^arifinj c4 j)art-time 
•work; it might 3®i'-1^s weu3|p'conceptuj«3!5>.-^'^. P ^^{}T:^}frlh - 

V Ii» one study deafgned to overcome this 1^ 
British factory workers nearirig reyj^mentp 

on the kind of question asked. Whch askecI'»ww^^i(£«/*:*-vM, vi^j .j,,.^^.^^..^ — 
complete retirement. But when offered f^oice, dA\y 21 percent ^chose /such com- 
plete withdrawal from work. , . . . / > ,7 ^-1 1 V IV fCL^ 

The proportion citing a preference, for continued /u??-time work fell fPiim _44: 
percent (when asked the eitber-or question) to only. 15 percent when the Question 
was fe-plirased to include part-time, or^wcpsional work. More than thpe-flfths of 
fho^ if fnmoH nii-t: preferred part-twi5»;or occasional emploYfljeilt^ 
^ -not 55 percentrjp>e£er|jd total withdifi^j;^,:! 



itation, Jacobsotm .(1970)vfpund that 
gave diiffereTlfti^ depending 
^i*fcer-or type/ 55pcrceht preferred 



them, it turned o 
thei^; only 21 perc< 



1 See statement^ p. 54. 



-Altogether, 
Dm the work. 
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Fornkation on X 3mpiriial d mensions of the iasues involved should be valUftTjle- 
tb SSera and Tv'^mment. not to mention the individual F«;;;f ^^o m^^^^ 
be otherwise forced to think in either-or terms regarding employment in the later 

'^'On'lhe other ^nd, the wlvantages of part-time employment— on a volu^^ 
basS-may be more obvious to the middlo-agod and older worker than they are 
fOTKrgani«ation or employer. There is litt e in the way ef^^^h-flndtogs . 
oonMnsus on the-latter. Indeed, little, if any, of the reeearoh on the 
•timfemploymeafc focuses on age differences via a vu advantages to the empVoyee 
" or emp^oyeV. One study (which makes no reference to age) did flnd-throu^^^ 
TOrson^ fatervieWB and mail questionnaires among users and non-users of perma- 
S^nt pwMimTemployees-thkt: (1) Uttle net positive effect the e"°no™^^^^ 
(from the standpoint of managerial measures of performance) ; (2) few types of tech- 
nologies iSecteS these ratinis; (3) the vast majority of suchjobs cons istod of 
. ?Cf vdth discrete (and primlrily repetitive) job tasks, and w.th cycl.cal demands 
for output: and (4) part-time jobs apparently are more acceptable to non-tra- 
dltlonaC ctanM-or onted managers, and in organizations with more mformal 



"°^'^X^fthX^^iz<^tion^^ ca,« studies might be necessary to gain^tej 
practical insights Info how these and relat.ed dimei}8tajl8_ of the emplp|Wfcjflt 
difTetent age groups voluntary pArt-time workers on a jfermanent ba»Jffp«nt 

'"?A^S2rt"Ke needWs?^^^^^^ for ..^un,ar„ part-tlme empio^n^^ 

a tot'^step sWuld consist of sophisticated analysis of. the d strlbufon of volun- 
tarTparttlme employment by industry and occupation, w.th special attention 
o?i^be former as a starting point. In 1976. for example, voluntary Rart-time em- 
ii nvronnt was dlsorooortionately over-represented In whblesale and retail trade 
teng s^fe ?K andC^^ and oth'^r services. Unfortunately, Department 
6fl2bo? statistics report no Information bvag«^3|tt^h.ndu8try (see Erenburg, 

^^I?om 1966 to 1976, the total number ofS^feiji^w|B part^jme on a volun- 
taiy parttime basis iiicreased by 41 percent. But^fie-jate of ^crease in the case 
o? the 45-plu8 group was much lower, only 25 jDeraeht. This^faot. plus the addi- 
tional on^that total numbers employed on ft/««-''>"<' b^'^ ino^-eased^^^^ 
(In the case of the 45-64 group) and actually decreased In the 65-plu8 in the *ime 
ten-year period— ralpes tffe qiSestion of whether efforts must be Increased to ex- 
pand opportunities for voluntary part-time employment for older persons, if .t 
K Kd-uponjpoliby that sucH. employment is one of the positive soli#)ns 

'*°'SI.'^c&tdi^'t^»^ employment inciea^d at a 

KrM,ter rate than opportunities for full-time employment, even orAittmg the 
i^lus From 1966 to 1976, full-time jobs foi tfe 45-64 group expanded by only 
Kercent°"ornpared to a 26 percent expansion bf voluntary part-time jobs m 

*^Thift^^fofdtecu^ion should also bear in mind that- between ^1966 and 1976 
th??ium^? of p™s 45-64 who usuaUy worked f""-tinit,iut were work^ 
part-time because of economic reasons (becwise of slack worl^ and 'nability to. 
SndfuU-time iobs) increased by 39 percent.' Thai rate qfj.ncrease should be com- 
■JSr JBt thS in full-time|j|j|yment during the same 



'^tK statistics (taken- from the 1977 Employment and Traming Report) 
• ' tell urnothing as to the reasons forJower wtcs.of increase m voluntary part-time 
«rnT%lnvrnpnt .for the older age irroups (wmpared to younger ages); and for the 
: ^^^^IS&n?^^^^^^^^ ih'sucSa?' ti^e e'mplfm^nt than XlV^a iXr S 

the 45-64 group. Nor do they give us any clues as to whether the If^*f H^f^^^J^ 
non sooial^^esirable feoal or policy to pursue (despite the label of volunr 

**^'ow many of the so-called voluntarily part-time employed older persons would 
accent a full-time if offered one? Under what cohditions, etc.? ^ # , 

- M ot th$e questions require pin-pointed research mquiries and policy dis- 
S: \^ . -^btiMfetfS which, to our Icnowledge, are misri^^ *t^^K,.iilr1. 
:::^^;.-?^Srrpecific^ research questions stimulated, by these data, and w^gji should 
*' ^li^'M58Kli'offram tfnd. policy implications, include the following: ^ 
* '^^rh\^Sd^ti?es, and areas, have,ther«t.been the least and most increase m 
- X^i^m^ employment— and by categqry (^[duntary and involuntary)? 



Wlmt m the trends (keeping the above in ooneiUei^ticmylil^jmales vs. females; 
i^^lrtiitee, vs. minority groUpsf 

How*do the dlnerenoes in rates .of ohange in opportunities for full-time vs. 
?^le68:t|M^ full-tiioie (espeolall/on aa involuntary basla^ affeot the '^discouragement" 
• fi^iMeei?, • • : -W'' . , ' . . s ; . 

Any teeearoh ai|d*.program focus on part-time work showMphowever, concep- 
*:^tuaUie such work as only one type of patteni,jMjiption, avidlable to older workers 
'(in thls ease, say, *AO and older)-Trran^^ 

il) Continued full-time employment in saxMtpcoupation with same employer^ 
9) Continued full-time^ employment but with same or different employer, Ij&t 
.in different occupation. 

. (8), Fartftdkne employment^ifn& same employer, same occupation. 

(4) Part-time, with same 62r different employer, but in different occupation. 

(5) . yolimtariiy intermittent employment, ^ 

'Tar^ime" itslslf as a term can be misleading, since it encompasses a broad 
of number of hours and/orgfays per week. Furthermore, at a oeiftain 
aT^Kfij^ers m 
li^ns), a 

per year. 



PlK)id!t in the woAdife eyde, individuaT work ers may choose, or be encouraged to 
ehopse. (depending on a number of conWbns). & gradual tapering down of total 
.t irorking hoiirs. Or days per week'-r-or eyIFweeks per year, . " . 

Research in this area would requir^<^ identiflcatioji of factors and conditions. 
' 'that are assooiated with different patterns of work-time distribution on the part 
: V^-of older woirkers (with due recognition of the heterogeneous composition of that 
. 'l^pulation), by oepupational groupings, family situation, etc, 

;£quaUy <importanVof qoiinie^ is the extent to which employing orgoniaations — 
■ . both publle and . private-rrcon actually function with si|ch work-time patterns,* 
.'the conditions under which such organizations can be pduced to initiate such 
personnel practicee ; the iple of unions in f ooilitating or hiSfUering the introduction 
•of such patterns, etOf ' • \ • ; 

Also, It is not olisar how much of the desire for^part^tim^ work on the part of 
-older workers is tixua(|et because of their lack of job market) information regarding* 
the availability of iflieh employment in different brganizatiqhs. Tliis topic should 
nc»|febA:.neparated "from an 'additional one, namely, th^ d^ree to which various 
[fo ru M o f part-time employment, as an olternKtive to fulPwithdrawal from the^ 
^ JabprTorciei are known to older workers — or to employerM whose "cake of custom" 
blinds /diem to the use of part-time employees even v^en this might be of ad- 
vantagiS'tb themMk 

. Apirt from thelprvious research efforts that can be carried out on these topics, 
: it! may be more fruitful to conduct experimental and demonstration p]:ograms 
^ .•^^ designed, for example, to improve the match between older workers seeding vari- 
'ous forms of part-ume employment and employers seeking such persona — or who 
eould be persuadcid to hire them. ' \ 

Hb finally, there is, at the present time, no compreheasive picture, based on 
■PllDpiMr^ % • 

^i)Whe distribution of and trends in work-time patterns by age, industry , and: 
* --'^^ttpatipn; - . . «^ 

(2) W6rke\r.and.emplover. evaluations of ^hese patterns"; 

.i^-FroJect%Dsi>f employee and employer demand ^or such types of work-time 
!ftribtitteh*and ^ - 

.tS;:i;«.>(4?sSS^^ 

Vuam& IQreps^OYl), in commenting on needed research on the general topic 
-of work-tiiAil|^6ptions for older workers, stresses the point that: ' 

"[It] tv^ould be useful to business organizations, public employers, and jtmion 
offidab in. determining whether their employees and constituents would pn^er a 
second career^^ early retirement, should such options be available. In ike absence 
cf euch einderimhn de^fid toorh^leieure paiterne, ike free time generated by economic 
tQrovBih will jbelMed'in 'toaye not neceasarily compatible with pr^erencea.' It i9 aUo 
aifUcuU to predict the degree id which firms cduld accommodate to worker preference . 
unthoiU sonie evcduatian of the institutional constraints operating against (S^reer 
. JtexibUity." (emphasis added) . |^ 

' Ip: addition, to; the position that holds that older workers should: be treal 
same i^'^a^ age group when it comes to the right to engage in all ty. 

'bc^qypatipnal. employment an^nj|rfullt|ii|e ba^is, we need also to recomize thaV 
mfiiny/btSer workerat^^peciaip tHTOft in tne upper age groups (say, 65-74) — seek? 
only ^^«q£rt-1^ work, --'^^r-K:,.- 

' ' 13ie research need hpreAis to determine (1) the siseki^uoh a population ; . (2) . 



of irVork ttiey>arg already capable of performjE|^.:^Rhout >^^ 

luhWlly leSi^ha^-^^ 



^ v« traininflfli? and (3) the "market" forsuch"voluh1 
fd activity (Hp demand side). 
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^'X^t^l^^ll^^r^l^m^S^*<^^'>- "W^. P''°* might bo 

# S Z«««nff mioh DoSSto (or locating them, if already existing but not flllod), am 
i: tlr^^^X^m^oWod: sccfnd, an active jot, devolopmcnt oirort coupled 

ftoMe^Uon-^d ho^^tf^^^ other, previous similar olTorts overcame aueh 

-•^iL'^fSdltiwto.and perhaps as a' prelude to tWstypeof Project research 
'•"■^ght be iSiaei «n previo'us and current programs to projj^c part-time .and 
Intermittent f<lbs to ofder worlcers, with a focus on: - 
a^ea of 'JoBlj and IndiBtries.' -A 

S^&to wMcTS^ local community and the local labor market 

employers and older workers themselves. 
- . g£^rto%Wctteh employment facilitates the "adjuBtmont" to full-tl^e 

"dwh on the topic of part-time employment should also eoncentrato on some 
Bpeoifle-lBBuea ricludlng the following: , 

S r«°r^ve^sW:^K^^^^^ voluntary ,,art-time empljymcnt- 

by sSo sKoup^of ^Ider persons (type of area; previous occupation; current 

i . '^'i'WmtTZr'^^^ol^^^l structure of '^portunities for such em- , 

S^Pl^^ffi^S&iL' ot facilitators afTeet that opportunity strueture 

"^^■R:^s^eisr.wtot^^ " 

• "whTt 'ciTecT^^ such, d^Sployment have on sueh programs as transfer , 

' -ho among them) take , 

^ advantale of mich opportuidtiej*r p^^^^^^ Experimental and demonstratiqp. ", 

a :SSrS|?05,000) -ere « and older; Jp^^^^^^^^ SS^^Toeal levels-aa well as for ■ 




Diiadvantag49 ^ ' / 

^ lixbeaa if alidn^ And ftdmlnl^^ oosii^^ .* , 

' Ftoblem^ of w^k-tlme liocbmmod^ * 

liikok of job <fotitit(ulty and completion. ' " . 

Hi^^i.ttiTrioyer. \ - ■ ' 

Pck)r mort^e among t)(u:t*timora booAUso of fcwcr,,or no,, fringe 'benefits. 

In addltion'to is^eareh )nto the applioability of tnc8o and other advantagoR and 
dii^ vantages regarding the use 6f older persona as part-time employees, similar 
efforts thotud be dlFeoted-^^f a researeh Qttd demonstration nature— toward othcV 
levels Of goVerxunent/ and in the privato soetor. 

But is pari^^ttOQiei^etmp^^ worth pursuing as a. national goal or policy7 

'(1) Ddis'suoh em^liidrment patterns suggest that it is a sign that the nudnstream 
of the ^IttTOr force U^nTOVing towards a general pattern of reduced workmen houra? > 

(2) If the cQUntry'were to adopt an opposite policy, namely, a restriction 6n tl^e 
numbed of par^-tune jobs, woitld that policy increase /u/^time bp(:»ori\tniti«h^T^pd 
for which ^^libs In tne popiilatloiii if at all? r ' 

(3) ^ • Do:ei^pToyera-*-and ii^lVhloh industries-^respond to major changes la tigc^ ^ 
Jh slich a wfty*as to influenc^^^ demand for persons avalTAbll^ for li 
^time employment? That is, doll th^ "Supply" of such persons increase 
for part-time employment? ^ 

'(4) Td what extent, can part-time employment "''serve, (and under whi ^ 
ditlons) as a trarutiHoh for various adult and old^r groups |0 /u//-time retirements 
x^: ThlsaHsoi^ far, and the research and policy questions ralseC-^Ave dealt 
jpffimiuri^^^rlth the toj3 ' 



ooic of part-time employmeirt from the standpoints of the in-' 
Sividuafand the em^it^Sfl^ri'tWhat about the ''totipd economy^' iido? We only 
Answer tl|ilSimpoftaiil*tine8l^ ' > ; ^ 

For example, do' ajich emp^ opportunities; arid t»%hafe 

extent, f6r fulMimri erhpToymto^^^^ benefits, etc., not tyjluitcny 

^ o^Q^lted' with:: part^timeVo^ In which particular sectors ^'^f,^ the 

.^ij^^lfttth emplojrment'i^^u^ a deterioration In the numbers arid 

Jlds of »«6mcM desired and-jreqiiired by the community and consumers? 
Th^ and similar questions l^ive been treated at length recently by Owen (1976)/ 
but thBgStudy does rx»t include attention to the age factor. . . 

W&iffmharin0f,flexi-4^e (on less than a full-week basis), and similltr concepts 
should be eqnsiaered as variants of the basic part-time employment topic, and the 
issues, research and demonstration prospects — as far as older workers are con- 
cerned — shouldjiot be too different. If at all. (State of Wisconsin, 1977: G lie km an 
and Brown. 197t ; Evans; Baum arid Young ; 1974. Kimze^r apd Prince, 1974) . ^ 
However, few, if any^ of the many reports and research studies include considera- 
tionili of the age factor. ' ' r 

' Tapered, or "part-time" retirement, jtlso is another variant (the other side of . 
the coin), but because of. its special character, warrants xaore attention in this 
reportf It is discussed in other sections of this report.' 

v^' TTfiese' separate topics can be conceptualized as specific examples and facets 
of a more^eerieral, perhaps more basic, approach concentrating on the lifelong 
I ■ allocalionfof time — or the lifetime distribution of work, leisure, and education, 

appraaj^bijUflhll^tsth^ of ho;w soQ^ety find eeonbmies "decide" on who - 
(and w^«W^1iKwllneArn,' work, and riot \vork over the- tb.tal lifespan, and ■ 
the v^ue of redistributing, ^intermittently, each of these Actbdties over that 
lifespan (Sheppai^^ 1977; B^t and Stern, 1976; <:halendar,,l«.^^^^ 
•^^•Kreps, 1971);- vifi:-: / ^- : 

'• ' IVjmay be>too a<mi for the Department of Xabor to devot^ its research and., 
..^^ deriiQj|ltra;m to this intriguing subject which Is issue^laden^ For, th^ 

. * however, the sub-topic of mid^career change and develonment 

^V canricBbe ignored now. Tlxat dimerislon # the lifespan approach is treated in a 

i I iWo0^dT%d woirk environmeni teetrud^rinff, Separate an d diafcinc t*from the topic 
- A' and Jaiue or time->allocation of workj is anothet^ caJ;pgMHK^^ 

y patterns^ gerid^jBtlly found in rese^cH and policy discussi^^^HPragBt satisfitc'tldri; 

V |6b rede8i^^;-J6<b enrichment and "quality qf work," el^Kl^Ht years,; this 

• topio }ias reaat|iCd a stage virtual]yv<^f a mtxyemerit in v||^ 
vcountries..- ■ •• -^^ ' 'V"'"vjg#^' '.--^ ' V" i ' 

/ . ..Onte of thiB '.'WBys in* wulch it bears upon thM|5b-rela ted problems of mi/ddle- 
'h ''\ajKed'and older Workers, is with tespect to the reti^iment phenomenon. Jacobsohn 
:v 1(^972) ^ound that wooers' acceptance of thdr 'com^Ahies' - retirement age^was ^ 
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''*lenrlv rolatod to tho lovol of job slriiln, and of worker ntitonomy In job perform- 
■ Ikce Ci^^^^ V8. bench work). Sheppnrd, In W» jlmb e "of"'"'""!- 

fiSatlon to^jmta of &La data (1970), found thaf level of 1060 i°l> »f 
predicted for early retirement rntes but only among "'»'^<»"''l'„„^''^"> ^1**^^^^ 
Snolyali by age. "Hie fnct that no relationship prevalfod In tho case of unhealthy 
■lilnoka ratoea the la«iO as to whether theeo men-are In, any economic position— 
y -ti^^ S pl>T^eMh-i^ leave. tho labor market If dl«8ati8fiod with tholr 

' However. Andrisanl (1970) foUnd, through a more 8ophlatlcaU;d tmalyaia of the 
:Bamo data? that fTboth whites and blacTcs (rcgardlesa. of health statuf.) early 

n^^^ poi;.y Chan^ .« the fac^t 

eUnTln tw" sSSe^r^ While tho latter han been fcund to be Kn"'" ly,»»««- 
olatod DcMitlvelv wlUi Income IqvoI— In cross-seciional rescarch-fthla does not 
J^^?tomatlS me^ that the c and rooU of^job Satisfaction arc ox- 

. • oliSX ecoLmle ill luLie (Sheppard, 1970). Because of#»l8. improvemenUovor 
I Ci^nCnSetetSlfaa mea«Sfed l',y itxil Income ehaS^s) are "ot necca^.lv 
e aoooiipanled by improvements in satisfaction with other dimensions of a person s 
work life and lla environment, . , , , , , ,, , „_ > „ 

Tbie analysis of quality of task levels umong white nmle blue ^'olj^rken^l^^^^^ 
degroo of virloty, autonomy, and rcsponslblTlty— by Sheppard (1972) foundLthat 

cordinii to AiU4evel: tltf hlgh«t-tlie tfkill, the lower the rate. • . *u * 

T^e^aKta of the Survey of WSrking Conditions survey by Quinn showed that 

low auton^u^aa associated with early retirement— for m«n but not women. 

Why KW thte bernoes it moan that Work it^clf-nt least in the past and con- 
. temporary scenes-is of a greater central life focus for men that men are so mueh 
■ Identified with their jobs that negative »'°'"° ^ fhi labb? forc^ovcr a 

this chang», as women become more regularly attached to the labbr forco.ovcr a 

^"CrCMt^eLdar^ (1970)'of the NLS data (for all age-«ex-rice 

""mXll^ttof*^#.tate of the economy, di^at^^ed middle-aged males 
were mo^mSy thai^ETsatisfied ones to (?hiinge jobs^VtfUmtar.l y. ^. ..^ 
f2> nJddle-ago? mal not wliites-who were c issatKfied w^th 

their jote^nd who chWd voluntarily made higher advances (m terms of job 

^(r^tr?S"e^L?ti»S^^^^^^ satisfaction among the middle-aged 

it "^^won. te°?h«J?Ilationships and trends shoulcf nipyidc some basic policy 
SUi^linlTfor appro^hing the quSlitntive dimensio)? ot job-rclated problems of 

'"'The'dlcUnriS jotesfSn among the r,on-eh<Ingerf in the NLS sample i* a' 

, l.InaUy,JBre^»a,i™ thatiob att tudes, and early retireniient 

Y^J^S.te'dS a W S»b perform^ce itseli), *re in part ^ function oMuqJx 

< dM oMc^fltSn^^ ll^pentag in-the many org^za-- 

*j^„^l^l^tfi^e Drivate and piblic^Sectors— now exjperimentmg OTthi^ or 

" kTsti^LttgrsuE^^^ 



'^T^fs'^vlo to thVdegreettatMchnotions have been pkint^tual prw 
r a change in early retirement mtent^ns? ^ 

' "^'jSiSS frti^S^t^P^ia^ measuils in such rttuat.ons compare with .^.^ 



■ ,,' ■ ■■. ' ■ j 

:iftndliifli In workplACM produoil|^Uio saine product or •«fV)ee but which hnvo mi 

Vl^^l^'^m* (r i^Po^for^T^^ these q^^tioni* which mny be of import to 
^iHrOTK;er«y orgaMifttloxui^^^ - ; 

Job r^idmpn ha«» ox^;tlgPci^^ ob one of tho nolutlons to 

ith 'aayanolng ngo^ m a way of ccfpiug with thoir 
Inability to mmtldn pev(Qllx>iUi6e In thoir r$gular JobH. Buoh n notiQnj)b;iii«tiof. 
changing thoM'rifiilar }ofa| iti luoh a way aa <o make the JoM matc^biHii^o^kif^l; 
^.'^^)^ f!^'^^9i^P}^t^^ opfyosed to ^''<in4^em|fi^^h||te 



(frequeisirWurtlnfl^^l^ tmd loss of status). (OEOA^lgM). fhh 
particular mo«ng of job TTOttR&iir, boweviic» is noi the same as'thtividRHct^Sd'l^ ' 
other re^vchm and eonaultajita using the sandi^ternri (o.g., Davl 
' 1973). ■: ^ 

According tcpa Department of L&bor report (1007), few of the l,0w*1h'rgC8t' 
American Indus trim corporations have spepincnily redesigned^ ul>8 fcurolder workers 
. for purposeftOf mAtehing the Job to the prjcsumed decline in older ^M||r pci*form- 
' ance. lliere isno compelling reason to tnink that much hAs changedHHSiIii regard 
, to recent yeara^ (although the "qu^ty of work life" projects may cobciden tally 
in^glude older persons). Cofporatloiii generally have tended to exercise two op«J 
Ubna — <roni(/ir .older workers to less physicafly demanding jobs under the prc- 
, sumption older sworkers could no t 'Continue In t heir Present Jobs, or persuade old^r* 
worCera to retire early.: . - . r - v, 

. Instead of reaortinff to either of these courses of action, corporations cott bimor 
fit from Job fCdeelgn Baaed on* task analysis by creating new jobs that tap thd skills 
and experience of older workers, and rettuce the odds for increased job dlasatisfac^ 
tlon. Suc^ efforts ndght be encouraged, by Dcpartmi^ntal oxpermiental and 
<|emonstrfttlon programs. - > 

Whether or lilt an older worker will like ajpb is no more important than whether mi::., 
or not he or she can do a iob. An e^merirhebtal program may involve the cttliclMi ''^^ 
^f new Jobs by new oombmations 01 tasks fi^a given industry. • > 
, ^ Bbes combining so miA# demanding tasks together.make a job "undoable*' 
orstressful? W 

DiMa combining many^lll/w level tasks together make for a high error rate due to , 
boredom? , ' X • * 

Does'the "right" combination of taisks ("right" from the stantipoint of job 
enrichment proponents) make a positive difference for all age groupsT 

It is recommended that to^ks that ihakc up several jobs be c^sidered in the 
experimental 'effort to aXltiP^ latitudfe for innovative new job-quayty creation, 
r. ResuHt from such a fltu#C(?«ld be considered in relationship to otlicr experi- 
■Ij ' menial 1^ redeMgns such a^ re-cliistcring of tnsks from a single existing job into 
r "hlffherljpid *'low«r" toj^k^quulity groupin^H, ■'• \ 

No eapr predict ions — and no comforting prescriptions — 5hould be made on the 
potentlor outcomes of Improving the' quality of worklife U\s defined ijfcom the 'l 
standpoint of experts on the subject) on the job behavior and retiremenfSkiHlons 
among older workers. In the first plnce, there is no such animal as tA?^ older -^v** 
worker," as we have tried to make clear throughout this report (and despite our 
" rown frequent violations of that percept) : there are varieties. The response to chang- 
ing the nature of job tasks will be influenced by the nature of the individual older 
wofkcrr^and of yoiinger ones whose retirement desires also may^e affected by 
' the natpre of the job. i , » 

. Experts on 'the topic of work valuea^nd personality types a vie quality of 
Seflfk C Yankelovich, 1972, for example) suggest that the young workers of today—;, 
th^'blder workers of topiorrow — wUl tolerate lees the^w task quality of many 
V. iX^l^ assignments; that many, if not most of them^builB^ greater extent than in 
' ^X^ecase of today's older workers — will require job lilsKs of a higher quality to 
: Atom, t hem prod uct i ve, ' in the f ut u re« . " . - • 

:.^^5;i;^Bfc*h#more, tho twiy in whichauch chat^es Are introduced play a rolem workv 
f ' ^^wciion. P611man and JohnscOB for example, found that retirement dr^; 
*^^^S5nB among auto workers werepSrlly affected by job changes noHiTitiated by thje 
^(rOrkers themselves. It is notxicar from their study, however, which of the jobs 
• . the workers were tranpf erred to wer^^if at all, of a more positi vej^k-level quality. 
The critieal questions stemming from :that rei%irch*and from the, general theory 

*(and expectation) concerhinig the vir^tties of job redesign, job enrichment, and 
other^orms of work-qualiiy improvement involve the extent to \v*hich changes In' 
r tbftaiQL^diT^tions are xfVade with the participation of the workers themselves, opd 
- v»v-^ not me^b^ly. I^itiate^ by management. As w^)rke!*8 grow older iri jobs already 
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f.'enrlob0<)/*^ arjd^tli61r job peif ormiinoe and ret£reihent behavior any difrerent (and 
In what waisr)' from their age peers l^ot in such jobs? These and related questions 
should b«l part of a rQisearoh agenda In this arena of job-related problems of mlddle- 
aged. and older workers/ " ' . . . . 

; f . • yxi; THB OLDBR .WORKING WOMAN 

As wbmei^ liuive Become a mo;re, sfgnlfloant segment of the labor force, and with 
^ jiheir parUqlpatio^ rate%\lqpirGA8lng. • tjie toplorof older working women and/the^ 
>/ Issues , and pjrplilqms ,M$oolf ted ; witb thMe p^epoi^ena gather in lp;ipqtt*^nce. 
,C^lef amonif .tiieee. proWemi?^^^^^ necessarily In order of 

importanoe*) : • i ' > 

(1) Once unemployed^ ayertige duration of j6bles8nes9 for women is higher than jr 
for inen of the sam^, older ages. . ' - 

« (2) Tlk^e plder the. discouraged wonian worker, the greater the length of time 
. between last job and ^be VdecTsion" to drop outW the labor force (Moser, 1974). 
Compared tdvdl^couraged older males, the length of time Is also greater. 
;« ^4/ The chanoejs;6f adequate retirement income are more severe for women 
thanipr:men,pand, while the future may see Improvements over the present, these 
chancesViU remain lower than.for men ( Bernstein, 1974) , 

.K,X6)' TjOie unceirtainj^^ towffrd "male" occupations which ^ 

' typically have hi^er status, and which affects emplo3rment and retirement status ' 
in the later years niay characterize the employment world of adult women. 
(6) Even ¥dth .imptovements^n vesting provisions, due to ERISA, womin 
' face more serious problems than men, given tnelr shorter tenure in any given job, 
ahd their hl^ Representation among the part-time employed (who typically do ' 
not enjoy; fringe beiiefits suo}i ff. pension coverage). However, taking women of 
all ages, the proportion of th^otal population of women working on a yeaMound, 
fuU^time.b^ls has lisen over the past decades; and in the mtdd/e-ffge g^ups, at 
iea^ty.tnb proportion is greatervthan 1 n the younfcer. groups of wom^fn. 

- '(7)'t5lV'en"tne''genehil^attleni'^^ benefits in; priva}^ pension plajjfs, ^, 

khe higher^ ntrvivatBhip^ of wives^beyond' their* husband's timerof deailQi^ miellhs 
serious t)roblems for them, unless they themselves. have gained adequate work 
- experience \rtth private pension bovefage as well. Frequently, this. element plays 
a role In thie work-nonwork (jlecislons of married women. 

' (8) This pplnt also may prompt decisions to re-enter the labor force, or enter 
for the first time, at a late stage in life, with manjr attendant problems. 
. (9> Among these problems are the need for training or re-training^ well as for 
"occupational socialization" In the world of work after many years of nonwork. 
ilO), 3at such investments In training can be stymied •to the de^ee that both 
Bxlsitt" ai^d "ageism" together persist ibs barriers to the emplojrment status 
^ — b older women. . . ^ ' , . , 

{T. . (ll). Matilre women seeking employment In part- time professional jobs and 

those with high levels of responsibility encounter obstacles in 'that searcn. » : ^ 

1(12) Retired older, women have lower morale than* thope -employed' (with the 
exception of the higher income groups) . T^se who never worked have the lowest 
morale (Jaslow, 1976). \ „ . . ^ . 

(13) lAck of training in the early.years produces a "retrogression', in economic 
stSttus between the first and current jpbs (Fames, et al., 1975). f t 

■ (14XJV»«wuirrted older women (58-63) tend to have the. lowest propbrtjpns 
covered by private pensions prior ttf retirement, . ■ ^JsBb^^ V 

(16) Because they are typicaUy in lower-payihg jobs," wit n less _contmuous > 
attachment to the:labpr force, and with wages helow the taxable wage ceilii^ for i 
'^qdia^S^puHty, purposes, women are a^ected more than men by the 'Tcgressivity" L 
ofithe''sVfl^hi'8payroUliax. ' 

(16) If old ewugh, they are more likely to "opt" for early retirement (with 
J severely reducedoenefits) than men, in times of unemployment (Sommers, 1975). 
^ , (17) On the other hand, if under the age of 62, they run the risk of being f'too . 
ol^.to wprk, and too yoimg''^i.e., little work experiencer-for adequate unemploy- 
merii insurance " '» 
. (18) . Becia^e of many of the above problems, and others, mandatory retire- 
ment age * requirements— and not-completely voluntary early retirement — can 
mean even greater problems in the later years for women than for men. 
• Ldbor force parttcdpaUOn, The topic of, and problem^ related to, labor force 
participation among older women (and the longitudinal dimensions of such par- 
-ticipation) is imp^i^t for'ja number of reasons, including (1) those stemming from 
the cultural shnt amoi^ women themselves regarding their roles in the, society; 
(2) the rdevahce of sucn participation— at what scale, i^^part-Pr full-time- — to 
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the broader Issue regardlrtg the need tti find "oflWts" the/ojlegedly 
problem of the Vdependenoy Burden", of [supporting laraer iiuniBerp and pro- 

£orUonB:^6f oldeo!^ n9nw<)rking per80ns^antt (3> the posaiDlllty. that work Itself 
I beooming Sk more salient dunenslon. of women's lives than m the post.? # 
thto nonne otion, w e find it of more than passing intyee^t that prell tninafy 



findin09^pm j( ouitent AIR^ study of a national sample of l,00(UAen and wonpien 
48 tJU^ years old, lndio%te that out of 15 fabtorb associated, with the iiuality of 
llfpi work among women was the most Important Influenced Among men, hoiprevor, ■ 
it was only the thlrd^^nost important. This is a rftudy- (by/Iiiinagan and Ri^pft, 
sponsored t>y j^e Admirastratlo'n on Aging) . which has not yet been fully ^^qpAprod^ 
of the Jobs [and work exj)erieribe8 oT J;hi8 middle^^iged/g^up which explain^ the ; 
\high hifiuenoe^rank of iVork for .women in this age group, and the redsons.why it is 
higher In rank fpr women than for' men. Other stucjies (e.g., Lowenthal; f97*),* 
. htfwever, indicate that work as a source of stress is greati^r In the lives 61 middle- 
aged men ^thah for women. 'V \. • ' \ 7 ' ' 

In anjy event, work as a major elenfent 4n the lives of : women, especially as ^ 
refleotedf ln the expeiiences of those With continuing attachment to the.lab9r 
force, seems to be on the upswing, l^his 'development piay oven Influence iuoh ' 
spheres as the l^e^iremeht decision, earlv retirement* rates, and degree* of accept- 
ance of mahijatory age-at-retirement practices. 

Attention to this possibility is rare in the research . literature and in policy 
documents. In a study of Briiish semi-Hkilled factory^ workers, Jacobsohn (1970) 
found that among the women 5p-59 years old, ^her^/S^s a greater reluctance to 
retire than-'among men of the same age; thoy yforc le8f{ positive about the prospects 
. of r^ttri&g than the men. - \ J 

Is this type of contrast a ^matterr of cul^tural diff^piSnces, i.e., not to be found . 
among America^ women m simi)far circumstances?-^ ^ 

Isjt — regardless of culture — a portent o|any c?u«r^«ni tendencies ajrnong women ♦ 
as om)osed to men reglirding the trade-off between work continuity and nonwork. 
or. "leisure" (retirement)? / V ' ' - V 

. Is it a speci^c manifestdtion of the ijenchal fiocio-cultural shift in the life and 
work ethos of women (in it^ most dramatic form, a result of the "women's liberoJ- 
tion-' movement)? '^hat is, ate todav^s women bipcoming attracted more to thflS 
world of work as a more cfosirable alternative tb/the unpaid work-role of Ifome- 
maker, which is What. *'?l(liremettt7 more typically ipeans for won^en than for 
men — at least, so far? » 

These and many other questions can be translated ihto hypotheses for he W research 
efforts supportecf by,the_ Departirient of Labor. The empirical facets of such .re- 
search hiive policy and program implications regarding, for example, demands 
of workiiSg women for improved status' in 'the labor force as they grow old^r, 
including rights to^training and promotion opportunities; tailor-made provisions 
Mgarding retirement options,.instead of universal policieia. ' . 

* The rising participationWies of women accompanied by an opposite/ trend for 
mpn— Especially in the miadle- and oldm* age groups — is a phenomenon, that has 
both fascinating research and policy-problem nuances. In what ways,*4Yat all, are 
these two opposite trends'" related to each other? Or are they, to som^^^gx^nt, 
. unrelated — or fortuitous? The relationship has only been asserted, and dcscriptivelyV 
repoHed with statisticsyshb wing each of the two separate trends.* But; t<r oUr 
knowledge, there has been little research as to any presumed causal relationship. 

Arb women actually /akin^ the place of older men-^qn a job-by-job, occupation- 
by-occupation, industry-by-mdustry basis? ' '■■ 

Poes the current EEO emphasis on the employment rights of women — rcgaraless, 
/5t^e-^-result in th^ reduction of opportunities for older m^n? 
mSt is the process'' essentially due to the growth 'Of occiy)ations "traditionally^' 
^ helc^tby women, ^ahd; the simultaneous decline of. those traditionally filled' by . 
• men? As Oppenhelmer (1973). has pointed put, j^n ahd'-wromen have bdfen "used 
interchangeably >m some occupations bveV reMmtViecades, but "most demand for 
labor has usually been sex specific," that i^,: tn«i growing pardfeipation rate of . 
women is to a .Considerable extent a fuitctioh,^o far, of the pattern of c(;;onomi6 
. development whicl^has characteristically ' miDVcd. the demand for labor^^^^rd 
those service/ occupations and iadustries * historically associated with "women's 
work.*', Th^ usual explanations, such as 'i*feducfed fertility, higher' cSducation, 
\ urbanization, etc., '(which increase supply) all may be relevant, but the Economic 
development factor must also be reckoned with. ' . . 

On theypoficy side, how feasible would it be 'to break up the general pattern of. 
"male" yersUsVTdm"ale''~types~of-occupation57in'ord^?f"tojmainta^^ to increase 
the par^icipatioa opportunities of older men? \. ^ " 1* / ' . . 
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- > Is the oUtwmtoffoiPi to tsltango'the **sox Identity" of certain occupations primarily 
onMlded; dlreot«4 towiurd- plftoing- women in traditionally male positions,, 
ttidmot cUreoted witAoiif i^ftard to «ex? On thld latter point, internal labor market 
situations tnlgfatboithe best sites inwhioh to study the question. 
♦ the y^-H gro 



yftarvtMiir v itnMftgq g riBU'g ' proportion^ i»no -r group In the^ labor 
force. AUhe^ettd^ Wdrld Warli; Wperqent of womea 4;5^5«^ wereTrTtlie work 
force;.A llttle ihore than a quarter of a century later, the percent for women or 
^e^samri ages was MTieroeift^The corresponding figures for the 56-64 age group- 
are 21 peroei>fciii*7) a percent (1974)— nearly a 100 percent rate of Increase. 
Durlikff the iBBperlod, the ratoafor men in bothage groups declined, ' 
. :The.65.+v^ip'Biparticlpatioh rate^has' by and Targe renlaitted ^the _Baine, 
about ► S percent, with slightly .higher percentages from about 1955 to 1965^ 
Evdn axiong lust the 66-69 year olda, the rate has remained baslcally.unchanged. 

In 1947, women mado up only 23 percent otthe 46+ wOrk force,' but by 1976, 
this proportion, had increased substantially, to nearly 39 percent . , , 

^ TheJgr6atestr'Yate/6f increase in labor force partlclpa^Jon has been taking 
place amdng married women. Commltmen,tt)r attachmenM^ work amolig married 
women m^y bti becoming increasingly likp that of tfedr busbands/ a^posstbility 
which deserves greater research attentioh. X >' ^.e r^' 

From 1969 to 1974, the, percentage of womejr in the age groui^^oT;45^ 
55^59;<and 60-64. who w6rk«d on a yjiar-Mmind, full-time basis (;YRFT] . has. 
filsoincreaaed sharply— with the jgreateSt rajeof increase occurrifig in the 55-'59 

ago group* • *^ A '' • 

> Contrary to what has been happening to men in the 62-64 age group, there 
has been little deqllne in the percent of womoji of .the same ages >vith some kind pr 
" tfrork experience, and/or working on, a year-ro#d, full-time basis— this despite 
6llgibllity,for retired worker benefits at age 62: . ; ' ; \ 

r If importunities for year-round, full-time employment are viewed as a desirable 
gOal /since, for example; it mefiCns a higher income), then it is important to see 
how such factors ab. «5<i>a/T^affect those qppqrtunf ties for older women workers. 
•The proportions of ea6h ttgej( 
to amount' of schoc^Ilnip;.' 



roup working TR'PT in 1974 show a clear relationship 
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■ T^rcft^ciBsus BiirMU, Current :l>^ulation Rei»rts. p. 60, No. 101. .'^Mbney Income In 1974 of Famlliet and Persons [ 

/jnihS]^^ (:^> ■ 'v-', 

\ i"'^^^ YRFT in each levfel of schpoUng peaks to the. 

' * V- age group> theyUnport'ant point is that within e^ich aflje^oup, including the 

V> 'vkfty5^V4^4 giloup of>omen,/the m liBveH^.the greater the pro- 

tjd/rtibn of w<)ipen ¥orkipg on a year*roundj(^ull-time bMls: , . . 
i-r*. is equally important Ahat in each of/;bl^ levels of sdEooUng, the median tncome 
^. older womfen^ especially those 45-64, is equal to br' greater than the income 

' ^^f^^^Sh th/propbrtlpn of older women worljing year-rotmd, full-time 
is. K6nerfiMy' lower than the profortion for men of the same age^group, that pro- 
nbrtion risey dependhig on le^el of schooling, The greater the schooUng, the 
iereater the proportion working YRFIS^^ * ' ' * . 

^ The imSirtanc^^f marital status of older women regarding, labor force partlci- 
v patio^^ be. seenX**^« ^^^^, ^^^Vjement HistGry Study^of the 

Social sSwty Vcft^ DesWte the eligibility;for re*ired worker benefits 

' atf&aeMl 4!>ne-h£lf of the nonn*arriec* women were stOl in the labor force. If they . 
were toiflto«*»rthe pro^^ was only 42 percent— in contrast to 62 jwrcent of 
•those married. XJnfortmmtely, the ^udy did not inclu|g|marned wives 
With iireviouA or current attachment to the labor force. In anfTVent, trends in 
nartifipatiori (or retireixifent) rate^ warrant monitopng on a systenmtic basis ovef 
^the>&Ort* and long-run, including the rates of married women vcDBoda age group. 



: \tv<^Mor^<|Mtol|iftloAt6d Inohide oonfticleration of oduoatiotiiil 

' ' > «l)(d'di9iilfPiti<rtti*l'l(nrel^ marital atatuB-^^M f aotors ossooiated 

r^h^tt*<»hd« kil lab6r foi^ older fdrnfllo ago group- (fOr ^ 

• eai;ample, similar to the 100a-19dQ mudawls by toarian. 1072). - ' ■^^'^r:^^^^^'^^'^ 

' gAg B ta ^i^rga€bp^6-papU^ — 

|>Mi-'Mv<irM;4eoAd^ rw tjf InorenSOiw.^^^^ tno ooso of 

sinocf the,,jnj)fe8 of^J^ apdong 
. wbmoa of other mantal 0tatum'a|i9 already lUghv uaing. an approximation to iv , 
t^^ISLtaoi^wd^ of the datalridlc&to that from 1066 to 1076, 

]ihe rate w ihdrease (baaM 0 in.purtioipation of married 

' . yomen 25-84S)r6arB Oldfb }Ad6vbf^ inore^e^^ time this cohort wos 35^44 

4Ai;1976^by dver^'Siiperoen^ for other women of the same 

in 106aS;|p^terfar^tK^de 35r4i lu 1^ anU 45-54 in 1070, 4nd for those 45-54 ' 

■ N9vertl^de8iii^U4m have the highest participation riftcs. 

One niaJbV rc^Boaroh and-'po^ question here is, to wiiat degree do un-^ 

married r'tvoniesC^n the labor forc(f remain in it, and thereby^as they grow oldel^* 
iBnlf^y^jgi^t^ mobility than married women who typically .;• ^ 

fiS/l^if^j^Tjterev^ at'^a later age? This possibility thereby places the . 

bldeir ma'rHed'l^f^male rerentrMx (or new entrant) in what may come to be a dis- / 
advantagebui8^'poeijbio|i^i^V^ • . 

^ Jf^ui^heVmdre, waJb^^ "job adjustment problems/' 

; - • it'^iiyicit tbe miiJ[^u^^d'houaMwife who, fo<a variety of reasons, enters the labor 
fDYc^4i^ci finds tifh»nj(Dyinent.r TSot those' previously employed, does this experience, 
- (aoiUMW the, ^^^Ollm and acquisition of new substantive and adaptive 
0kUl% as 43opap^>!0d tio tho^ experlehce, and^to those women 

o('/the siMne^jTO b)u^t^ w^^ unintorrupted oraplbyment? 

The jijgher ^he smaller the gap between labor force partic- 

■ :v|p(atibn ra^W older married oilcl other ;^omen. How far this developmient will • 

no is stik?hdt olear, and requires regular research monitoring. This "gap-narrow- 
' W^S'' qiiiaiined the general yiew tl^^t there is less economic neid for upper sooio- 
: > "^qoooofiilc groups^ (one proxy for.-'irhich is years of schooling) of older married 
^ womifen to seeic em '^ v \» r 

r ,yjB.parl|.ofvthe enolanation due-tafvtho dif^^^ in opportunity structxu'es ac- 
' ovdrngi^ ■ : 

/4,>.Ia>it because higher eUucatioi) V associated with having fewer ehiljdreh, thus 
/making such wonien more a vail able /or employ y 
V^' lA*^ t^ifipe other aociorcultiiral' vames involvedr— such 'as careerismr-thatf dia-* * 
A tiimiiBh the upper sooiOHeconomic gi'Oin^s of married women? 

- ^in wliat ways do ^ll ofc these, ahd'otncr factors interact .to produce the higher 

• pariioipationrate' of married women with. greater cducuticxi; which, in turb, nar- 
rows tfe gap cited *bOve? < V .y 

Filially, what are the average retirement ages of such married women relati^ 
to all p^era— and to men as well? We cannot accept, without empirical researoh\ 
the asfumptioQ that parity between the sexcs-r-f specially' holding, Cjducation Con- 
atantT~wilT produce parallel retirement plans and decision-making. 

Comparisons between 1064 and 1974 data reveal that among married women 
'65-64 years old,, participation rates in each ascending level of sc]^ooliiig achieved 
had Tisem with the exception of thos^ with four or more years of college completed.* ■ 
-For' this latter ffrou p. the drop was quite marked (from 59 down to 50 percent, 
whiliE#ihe rate Kfi btner women remained^ relatively unchanged — thu^^creasing 
the^p). . *f ♦ 

• "Finsdiy, it may be critical to exploreN^e reasons for, and the implications of the * 
. general . Yncr^cud, in participation rates for married middle-aged women (46-64), 

accompanied by a general decrease in^ rates among widowed, divorced, and sep- 
. irated women,^ over the paST dozen years, even in tne higher-educated groups. 
Because the greatest rate of change in female labor force participation has been, 
occurringiamong married women, it is important to determine the extent of their > 

'-'^ ^ V'^ A ineaivM ToliiinesU>o Tbe American Soldier, 

that accounted for the fact that an Increase, zrom one level of i>ercentage to tsonle mazl' 
mum t»erc«ntft8e' (guch aa 100 percent) wiU be affected by the sise of the base percentage. 
/ iXt is a^more aensltlYe measure, and more relevant than the one that takes a percentage . at 
one time ^and uses the absolute percentage points between that one and the succeedlnc one 
as a«j>roportion of the original percentage, i.e.. Difference in percentage points trim, time A 
to Stae B dtvlded by Merence between 100 percent and^ Time A. ' \. ^.^..^ 

■Spicial Labor Reports on Bducational Attainment of Workers, for 1064 and 1974.' i 
\ lfl[76, the participation rate for this group rose, alightiy, to 58 percent. 

^JT: •• ■> • ' • '■• ■ • * \ ■ 
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work eXOerlenoOi pero«iitago ^oi^klng part-time, or lew than yew-round 

V full-time^ From IftTl'to 1975, according to work experience, tables of the Depart- 
r^nient of Labor, thft'irop tirow of married women, by age, wtth any work expert 
^ Icnce who were endTproyod ieat than 27 wedM 

••' ' ' ' * " ~ 1971 1971 

■/ ■ ,v^/ _ ^ : . 

Allfopiw^^l^RtUa^ n,..".-.-- • • 

j»trrlid,ipwi«|iwMnt..-..-- • — J»J 

/ siij--r - *""*rrri"iii::ii!iiiiiiiiiii * 15.0 12.9 



30.9 25.8 



SMrct: SpkMUbbr Force Rtporto for 1971 and 197s; Di^ 

Since these percentages are based only on thoie with work experience. It Is 
not clear whether the downward changes are (i function of an Increase In full-time 
Job opportunities, or of a decrease 'in opportunities In general due to cyclical 
y ' changes, etc/This clearly l^ an untapped research topic* 

Also, to our knowledge; little; If anything. Is known about the relationship 
between (1) bhanges in tlie labor force participation rates of dlfiferent age groups 
bf married women (and/or proportions working or seeking •full-time employment, 
: ^to ) and (2) the employmeht status of their husbanda. While It Is generaUy 
accepted that the rise In such rates maJist be associated ^th such factors as a 
rising edUcattoilal level of women, decline In size of family, etc., we do not know 
the extent to which huahand*9 employment status Is also Influential In this qhangl^^g 
' . phenomefioH. We should add, too, the Influence of rates of change In ^nfiaiton, 
insbfar as'etforts to maintain a given family standard of living ^equ res the wife 
to 4Beek>emi>loympnt:or^l£ already, employed part-tlme—to s^ek full-time work. 

* rrteiidmmim^ aopiJort^rpm the 
Administration on Aging)— focusln« on persons 40-69 In two large labor areas 
-with widely contrasting rates of unemplojgpaent— Is partly designed to test the 
hypothesis that the husband's emplojrment status may Influence the labor force 
status of other family members! ' i» 1 * 

In any type of research on older women in the workforce. It may not be sufficient 
merely to Teffer to statistics on "labor force participants," since such figures do 
riot actualfy tea us how many w6men actually worked in any given yeajr. I.e., 
work experienceJSThltf Is especially true of middle-aged and older women For 
examiflerin 1976,'. the female "labor forc^*' figure was reported as rougWy 37 
mllli(«f (m 16 andlolder), but work experience tables for the same year Indicate 
that- nearly 49 miUlon worked for some period of time, a difference of nearly 16 

^*MO^e Important, the older the woman (starting at age 60^), the ^rsa^er the 
discrepancy between the labor force size and the size of the female population 
-il^ith any work experience. The same Is true In the case of men, mcidentally, but^ 
the discrepancy is of a smaUer magnitude, reflecting the sex difference in propor- 
tions working year-round and/or on a full-time bafeis: Furthermore, comparisons 
w between 1970 and 1976 dattt>sugge3t p. declining discrepancy In the case of women, 
which'may reflect the grc®ng proportion of women working on more ttoan a 

^'^To^eiSa^^Lb^ ^ariicipaiion rates of women, by age, marital status and 
* race aw one. phenomenon: They should not be confused with data on worM 
exveriSnce. More important, frorh the standpoint of eventual retirement Income, 

• are yeare of full- ahd/or part-time employment. But there ia little syBtematic pr 
■) ' neitlodlc Information on this topic. ' ■ » ' , 1 ' ^ j 

""^^The'Nattonal Longitudinal' Htudy of women— i/ supported long enough and 
with little attrition— could become on^ major source of such information. Ihe 
* type of MiSearch requif^'d, howeveV, n5ist ideally include women currently not 
in the labor for(ie,^d^carrently not emiployed, and must also be designed^ reckpn- 
-.^-„iK;u*,r SnfArmiffnnt nnH-Jnination and emolovment (fuU* ana 



and 
The 



here are oiner aapecM 01 me oiuux wuuiwu ytu*ivc* yv/^*^ tt^w- — ^._,«~.w- 
pollcy attention ■ and which may contain the. roots of potential Droblems. 
The rrialor conceptual point regarding one of those nsjjecte is that th^ relationship 
between maritiil status and labor force status arftong women as t^iey becpme older 
may liot be uni-directibnal. J^e cannot ignore the possible impact of^^njplpyment 
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r jptnong womeAtipQiir thelit nii^ 
^•pdUaBlilglieitbroughbutHheir ItvM^ 



' Jiypothesl9 that lAb<^ rorpi 
. paltci|iui and^t^d^r ixi^V^ 
misaiw modelixilght 



tholr ev^tual sooioreoonohni^ status* 
fvlng employment and partly because , 
ir of years than dthek^wise,, or/may even 
" i partly bedause of the nature of their 



^1 many rrtarNMI woihea may ob^afn and keep 
id this fact tlfaV tniffht, increase the odds for 
..them^'unmanfled/? for tho'rest of their lives. 
lofk8lrar0;a^QdtlQalIproblein for ^lndividuals and 
&\^lioy«tnipUoat|oh3(gtificance: 
^ tha.1««f tfrrw^h^'dteiSti^d explicitly to test the 
^StlituSiiBitself an. ''independent'' vatiable in marital 
ding ■ the iphflnomeiion of divorce and separation. One 
' It of longitudinal analyses of cohorts of young adults 



and inlddle-Wged ^mfgioyid v^* )Mi mriSoy$d wives, concentrating on relative changes 

> .|n marital': ratus ove^ an eic^ number of years. Data of a crdss-eectional 
nature jdready ' esdst/th the labor force status of divorced and separated women, 

> but* they Klo Wt ooptain information regarding the relative time position of enti^ 
' intos'th^ tobor fpree an4 of bban t 

Flna31y»V3^thyregard' to labor force participation, no attempt to varcy.opt 
'.. proj^iliui of piurticipation rates of middle-aged and older women should ignore , 

those faotors.tbatmay.function; over time, as possible deterrents (or conversoly. 
. 'facilltatorsKto their continued participation in the Workforce, with Apecial regard 
'vto Joolo-eoo^omio differences among such women. In discussions of this nature, 
the 'observationa.of Taeuber (1976; on int>jection efforts in general should be 
/ 'bcodedt /'-•■■*,',«■".•;•'. ^ ^ 

' "To the.ohi/grin of foreoi;isters and other seers and to the d^ight of* the human 
* spirit, /£e future oanpot be foretold. ... No shigle manpower projectioij, no * 

matte/ how careful and sophisticated, can lay claim to much confidence that it 
' tk>rtray0 |^!. future path. Policies need to be adjusted to changing circumstances. 
^wd* ta domrpJfietlQnfl^ 
shOUl^^ WIMP^ ^MUeaMott iof /zAillitiplb eliKhkifcilv^. /nie^aKematives 

should represent varyipg perspectives on what is likely to happen and on what 
^ may happen as' a result of various deliberate policy Interventions."^ 
/ . To ;bi sure, laboB force projectors cannot be expected to know about all the 
/various c(evelopments and problems that other social sciences may include in 
scenarios of alternative futures^ bul^ they should moke use of some of those^'re- . 
souroeB to identify the important, more plausible sets of alternative possibilities, 
and to work out the major indirect effects. * ,j ./ 

For example, in professional and technical cla88es,'^a middle-aged or older bus- ^ * 
' band-wife fahuly may have to mako^a tradeoff between dual employment and 
higher taxes ^required by the higher joint income ol^the two. In such cases, where 
thet couple decides the margined return^ not sufficient to warrant a second liierson 
.' working (6oth of than on a v/Bar-round. fuU-time. basis), v who /shall' «tay in >the 
»labi>rtDro€/?^Wh'o 8 drop out? Oi^ might we not also see a new pattern emerging, 
one in which' the two ta^e turns participating in the labor force, as another varla* 
^ "tion of th^notion of altemativft work schedules? , . 

As ano^er example, among the older married working women in the tj^ture. 
^ w^ be as s«fe «t that time, as It appaten«yjwas"nearly ten years ago, to'assert^ 
-that reUrement for them wiA- be denned in terms of their huabands^ withdrawal^ 
^from the labor /orce? This wa^ a major reason given by the Social Secufitv Ad- 
ministration for exoludlnk married worpieif from their. Hetirement History Study, 
K begun in 1068. , ' ' 

^ XTof 1966, hi the NL8 sample of middle-aged males, nearly one-half of tM 
whites fUd neaily three^nfths of the blacks reported working wives. This sUcyev; 
beQaus^.6f its 16ngitudj«al nature, should be a valuable source of findings on (1) 
• ■ relatively recent patterns regarding such an, assertibn, and for (2) suggesung^new 
. ; .'avenues iandihypoth^ses for research on future cohorts of middle-aged husband- 
ly ' V , . , * J 
. divorced, 

i. 9eparated,-,wldQW0d, or never married— is an ^important factor^ in the labor force 
•j/i^'i'piarttcipation of women, but among Jbhe'^non-toarried, there , are female family 
'^•^ '"^XS^. Afiddle-aged and alder women in this classification irfay hayeiDeen exper- 
. _w J^of labor force participation-— and special problems assb- 
iS^omnared to others. From 1970 to 1975. the labor 
W 45-64 year-old fteniale heads of fanfilies dccZined— in 
bd and all other v^men (McEaddy, 1976; Employment 



iep^ing diff^nt p&tter 

. force participation rates 
conti&t to those of mar 



.Bnd .Training 19*^7), 



,1 ;a 
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; Bquallj imporUbtfj^mcAkg faill^y hMds ottly» this dooline ooourrod only In 41^ 
And older Mni gtoupi* ' ^ 

,Ther« are no demitive explanations for these contrMting trcinds and pattcgrns^ 
nor anything'tbat telle .ui touch about Hfhe problorte, if any. actf^inpftnying iho 

-trendaand patterns/ What iyi th^r*^ ahnutmioh fnlddi^-nK^dAiLd older female family 

heads and their clrounUftancee.that expli^ine their declining participation rates, 
relative to iyoungcrfem|Ua*b0ada, and to other women of the same WS? Ittho 
deellne Indicative of special dim«ulUes iaccd by thm and their families? Once 
such information Is obtained thifough careful rc^search«fFoniB,«pocial programs and • 
policies could then berdfYsloped to meet thiw»,diWtllties, if indeed thoy exist. ; 

lUtimpUm^ duraUm unemployed^ middle-ageU 

andoldorwometo remain unempK^^oduongcr than their younger peorsi just as in 
the^case oft men. Prom 197B. to 1976, the .proportion of older women ynemployod 
for J6 lir more weete incfeased^at a gj^ator rate than for other age group^— nut 
' still slightly >l6ss4han for older men. But by 1976, for both older woiAen apa men, 
t)ie long-term employed^ were at least 42- percent of all older unemployed— in i 
contraot to approximately 30 percent for all others. jv* ^ , 

Because b£ flxelr- generally lower number of UI eligibility weeks, oldet ^4g)en 
are also disproportionately among the U I exhaustc^es, and thus perhaps more 
. "likely* tirbocome' "discouraged worlcers/* i.e., labor force "drop-outs/ « . , 
' 'In the older studies of workers silibjected to plant shutdowns and mass layoffs^ 
itvwas genefaliy found that older women were much more likely than older men 
to^cease Jobpseeking activities altogether, Or to persist at a lower level than in the 
case of jnen* There have;been few studies of such situations in the past fiive-yefli^ , 
or BO,: b^ one.hjnpothesls #ould be that the extent of continued job seeking pw- 
sistenoe among older women in Similar situations would be greater than in the 
past. This hypothesis is )>a8ed oifthe assuinption that today's female labor force-- 
including tllo older sogment^has a^jrtelater attachment, fOr economic and social- 
psychological reasons, to the labor fdpb t^^ , . J 
'The kU0 entrani* We have alrc^flK stressed the importance of continued^ and 
well-paying, employment in ^eifflPR for the ultimate retirement status level of 
Americans. The principle appMes more directly in the case of womeniimd for 
' disadvantaged .minority groups, too). Even with the Improved mortality ratis 
of older m'en, womei;can sttll '^count on" outliving their spouses, and thus exposed 
to Wghor risks oMOw status in their retirement years. The longer a person lives, 
hi Other words, the greater the unmet needs. We should add to this factor the 
implications of an apparent trend toward never-married and divorced women, a 
phenomenon which portends new job-related problems for women. , 

Apart from the general issue of sex-l^ias in the occupatioT),ol structure of the 
labor force which exacerbates the currerPt and future joV>-related problems of 
middle-aged and older Women, another source of thoao problems lies in the large 
number of women whoj in middle-age. enter the labor force for the first time, or 
> after many years of only ^'horhe-making'^ experience. - '* ^, 

The exVent to which women enter the labor force at relatively yoimg ages, and 
rimqin employed, should, of course, tend to reduce this problem. It is incumbent, 
' therefore^ that research on trends in proportions who are long-term employ ed^y 
different age groups, be a regular component of the Department b aptlvities. TTiis 
does not nlle put, however, the strong possibility that for many women over the 
long-term future, first-time entry (or entry- after a^ extended period of non-. 
attachment to the labor force) will continue to warrant strong reseorchlond pro- 
gram attention. The fact that the general educational level of womtn has b^en 
improving, and will continue to improve, constitutes (1) an ameliorative facter in 
improving the job chances of such new entrants; and (2) a challenge, in that such 
higher-educated women may^^face problems of unrfcr-cmployment— i.e., employ- 
ment in types of •jojbs not commensurate with their level^ of education, and the 
'expectations that such education usually create. ' * ' , ^, i « 

But for some time to come, we will still be faced with the "displaced homemaker 
problem, and that of alkmiddle-aged and older wonicn re-entering or entermg for 
the first time, the laborjorce. They may frequently need special training because 
Of their limited worfc-^erience. , ^ . /„\/s ^ 

On the research side, there may be a need to identify the types of "Aflciencies 
for which such special training ^ould be designed— Including trainpg anymore 
than the substantive skills. y ... . , . * *u * 

Congr^psajhaa, in recent years,/been consideHng legislation (Siimilar to tnat 
alreadyrSSSg in some states) yhlch -w^uld provide special ass;^Stance to what 
has befen calledlhe 'jdisplaced homemaker" population, i.e.,.wpmen whO^because 
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•«f;^d6Shobd al w •ttrly mM| or divoroe M&d 86p»riitloii-^Mil\;o and n9td^fi^oy» 
mmt» Jj^ mMikUntm ^mmd oontlst of/ among other things, apodal, oaunaellng, 

'WllkhoiAli wmtinif.ftr lUdh. national logblatlon to be paMed, the Department 

itilff 1'^ i !L t thfttirmiftnt tlfnn miwnftrf prolfcta dflalgned to p v nluatft nuch few ongoinii 

pronranui a« do exietf for example, In California, and Maryland, In order to loarn 
\ orltroal leseoni from fuoh experlenoee an a moana^of hiolng bettor prepare<l to deaign 
\ mote effeotlVe nationally legUilated programs, onoe passed. 
, Social 8$curiiy, Another }ob«rolated problem of women Is that they are treated 
7equnUy** with men as far as "years of forgive 

' pr low earnings years are oohoeirnod/in oaloulating retirement beneHts* Women's 
r Hghta'adtiotoates point out, that the^maxlmum of five years lowest earnings may 
bf^e been reiasotiable lb the.case«Df men, but that the special labor force status 
'Of/womei\ is Buoh^as to reirtilt In many more years of such earnings levels. 

" As women enter the labor force on more than aii Intermittent level fhls problcnv 
wlU^beoomosbmewhat attenuated, but will proporiionB of women ivith such regular 
labor foroe^ attachment and emj>loyment reach — at least in* the Intermediate 
futufo^those for men? 
\A '^t' toi^, is a toplo for research attention. While the problems facing the Social 
^sisdurity intern are not directly those of the Department of Labor, some types' 
-of oOopieratlve policy research analyses (with an aim at alterative, solutionis) 
Mght hi^ carried out. 

' Middle-aged and older women In— ror seeklh^^to enter— -the labor force not only 
face the Obstacles encountered by their age peera among men, such as stereotypes 
regarding worlc performance. In addition to the "ageism" hindering their chances 
inihe labor marbet, they fibo also the "sexism" encountered by women in general. 
Other; oompiaints registered by ad^ocates for the jobrrlghts of^ women Include the 
' apparent penalty paid by married women as far as ctktltlement to retired worker 
benefits are OOpcerned, under Social Sopiirity — a reflectibn of the "cultural lag" 
s^urviving frop the time of the passage of the Social Security Act- when It was 
taken for granted that few married women would work Jor extended' numbers of 
years, and that the only protection they needed was as widowB or wives of retired 
males. Thus, today> according to these critics, they do not aecrue, upon'retlrement, 
their full ben^flt^ as retired wor/rers. ^ 

On the other hand, even with an intermittent work career; her benefits as a wife 
«an be larger than If she had never worked at all, even though her e&mlngs were 
sabjeot to deductions for Social Security contributions.* 

Much of the problem is rooted in the original and basically still prevalent 
priooiple (and financing) of Social Security^nnmely, that it is a form of "insur- 
ance, defined as a payment (a transfer payment, and not an annidty) to a 
; i>reyiously employed person after a certain age (now 02) in the event — the contin- 
V^^ency— df no employment. . . 

^ Oefenderis of the current Social Security system point out that "it is not correct. 
• to argue for . . . changes on' the ground that women workers as.a group get less for 
J their oontributlbns than do men worlc^r^ ns a group." ' This does not address the 
issue of whether some women-^especitilly working wives — have a legitimate 
complaint. As a research topic, this issue m import^t^if only to delve into the 
' * degree to whf% such inequities J if they exist, function as disincentives among 
V women to enter the labor force in\any meaningful way. i - 

^ * This topic is thus related also to the adequacy or accuracy of projections (ana 
|V :the assumptions used in such proieotions) concerning labor force participation 
I t^tes atnong women, especially miurried middic-aged and older ones. The Social 
Security Board of Trustees report of 1976 project^ that "ultimately" (no date 
specified) the female participation rate will be about 73 percent of the male rate« 
\ ouoh projections call for regular assessment and re-examination, as already sug- 
gesteo. ' ' * . 

Oldisr nkirumty women. Currently, the occupational structure of middle-aged. 
, and oldq^ female blacks shoWs a much lower socio-econon||<rprofile jthan^the struo-* 
: ture of comparable white women. The critical research topic here is to determine. 
"\ 6Vi§r^he*'6lD5tthig tne degree and idlreetioxi of changes absolutely and 

i^latively, lis the current "fiftvl(^neration" of female blacks (and>some other 
■ minority ;Bromen)— with their jfcprovod edueatiodal achievements, reduced 
jfertility rat^ etcr— move into their older years. ^ aJ> 

^17.8. S«oat« Special ^ommlttM '01^ Aglnc* Women and SocUl Security Ad^tlog 
a New Bra, October, lOm \ * . ' ^. * IT^^ 
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1V« do know, for oxAmpl^ that muoh'smallor prdportlonn of young foiimjo 
bUokflf oomparod to their bldor mnlcH, uro In such low HtatUH jobh oh doiuoifUo. 
Borvantii, and thftt tholr oduantloual nbhlovomonts arc far Buporlor to thojio^^ of 
older blaok womenjp-all of whieh auggestB po9Hibilily of an linprovoa HtatHM 
- — te-the-futur^H-aut^he r o la a n ee d to d iwUngilijauUctwo pn ini p rnvomonti^ ovor ft _ 
^ provlouii gonertttlon of women, of the soipo raoq, and ImprovtMnonts rolatlvo to 
Wom6n of ^lor ra<M0» ^ ' 

. VIII. OtDBU MINoniTY OIIOVP WonKRHS 

In the past, Uttio attention irnq 'p^J^. to the fipoolal and unique Job-rclatod 
problems of older blacks and other minority aroupH— -partly boeauHO It wii» 
aaaorted that thoy 'were preponderantly In rurllTand farm arcys ,whero unem- 
ployment was Uttlo atudjod (apArtUrom- problom8**of low Income from rurm-furm, 
pursuits); plirtlv booauso the' Civil rights movenicnt had not yet succeeded tc^ho 
point of raising the eonftoioUbnosR Jtand eoftRQlonco). of tl»e majority soOlf'^- 



Another oxton^qd viewpoint was that since so few bhiojcs survived Into the u^r 
ages, there was no problem w6rUi considering! « X \ , i 

Current facts ana projections for tho futarq no UKigor justify sOch neglect, l^or 
example, in 1976, there wero nearly 2.0 mlllioii nonwhites 02 ancroWl^r; more than 
1 mlUion 65 to 69; and ncarlyf^ mlUlon, 40-54 (2.3 million; over 900,000, and 3.5 
million blacks respectively). / , ^ ,„ . ' u 

• By 1990^ slightly more than one decade from now, these figures will ^isc to about . 



|ln mllllonil 



lifc::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::K::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::" H ^ ? ■ 

40-64 - 5.5 4.^ 



^ All nonwhItM Blacks bnl/ 

___ ^ ■ ^- 

. ,The rate of i^prease In such numbers is actually prokctcd to be higher than^or 
whites or similar ages. These figures assume no manced improvement in mortality 
rates, an assumption which can no longer be acccFwBd with as much sanguinlty as 
in the past. The median age of the black population in 1975 was only 23.4 (com- 
% pared to 29.6 for. whites), but the4>ro]ected mc^an age for 1990 1^28.6 for blacks 
(compared to 33.6 for white3)--reflecting declines In fertility rates, but with na 
account taken of possible hnprovements in mortality rates for mlddle-agea amd 

^stthe "ncrcase of roughly 1 million additional btaclcs 40-54 between 1975 and 
1990 will present a special challenge to the country's general problems of employ- ^ 
merit of its middle-aged workers. At the very least, it suggests the importance of 
spteial research, policy ami program attention directed 7i(\i^ to those bli^cks and 

• other minority group members whcj'arnMn their 30^3 and 40 s— the future 40-54 
year olds of a decade from ;iow. . 

Preventive measures, unfoirtunatcly, recpwya a lower priority than those measures 
designed to cure and alleviate the job-relatfed problems of today's older persons,. 

* regardless of ethnldity. But for such minority groups, the generalization Is especially 
pertinent. The current emphasis on the "wclfaie population can be interpreted 
partly &d.a cost of past failures to copo.with the job-related pi^blems of such, 
persons at earlier ages.. The magnitude of the future welfare population problem 
will depend in part on what Is dbne with and for current critical segments of the 
"young middle-aged" in minority groups. . * ... 

It is difficult to accept the explanation that voluntary retirement, for instance,^ 
is the critical factor i&volvedrn the far greater decline In labor force participation 
rates among nonwhite males — compared to whites — from the time they were 3o-44 
in 1956 to the time they were 55-64 twenty years later. In 1976. > > 
- . This is apart from the' greater mortality rate among nonwnite males over. these 
two decades— itself partly due to job-related problems. The latter phenomenon 
is also a critical research, ptogram, and policy matter.^ 

. ••By 1970. ikt totfth 5^64 nonwhite mflle population was only 77.5 P^ccnt of^'thfr. 
correBpondlnir 1956 35-44 populntion. nf» contranted to 80.1 percent of the whites, aa 
Indlcntion oithe lower iunrlvorship rate ot the nonwhites. 
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b^r f&m proUtmt bf^oldtr Uiw; Itioludlng the follpwing: 
^ ^^HlfhervliOTorfomdMqp^ » ^ 

' -^reaUr tiivduhtwy^^ MH«tlih« •Bftploymttntt , / ■ ■ \ , 
>^Pew, tf^^l^ Wioh UmHM progrftmi m TItlft IX — 

progrimi* - /.i tv 
Mu^^of ithttt doopih^ni to <toVOted ip«oifloally to tho Inouo of pnrtlolpation by 
older bUoktf lili|6b;prt)trian», if^tqplo of a lopurate Motion In thit roport. 
- < ^'Doubfo Jeopardy'' is theienn mquently applied to the situation of older blaok 
worMnv.^ A« one example; whW white workere 65-04 oxporlonoed an lnorea»*(j In 
labor force partioipation in the 1075-76 "roooiyy/' the opposlto— a doort^aiio-- 
OOQUrred^itmong blaoka and Otllerf(t)l0 BLS tables in the Employment and Tr/tln- 
bl^ Report d^nol iqparate other ntoifi groups from blacks, but the latter oomtltute 
the vast meJOrtty^dTthat category). . r«t^ «^ 

AotualiTi the deoreale took place among blaok malea, not females. Tho 6o-i)4 
year old honWhite male ]^artloipatlon rate fell by three full pcroontaao polntH from 
1075 to 107d---in contrast to a mere 0.4 decline polntlor blaok /tfmo/0« of tho same 
, Age group; *a decline of 1.1 point for white males; and only O.l^polnt for white 
females* . • . - " * 

' Thjb rei^ona for such differentiala still need exploration and warrant oontlnuea 
research* * ' : 

i Rite»Qf iinemplojrment also are oritloal, and aa the accompanying table reveal^ 
only th^ nonwhites in the 65-64 ago group— In contrast to their white peers— 
experlenoed an Increase in unemployment from 1076 to 1070, otherwise a period 
of Job ••recovery." * ■ ^ 

rersons 65 and older are exoluded from this table because of tho age-hetero- 
geneity of that eategory — a point which needs correction In futtiro statlfltlcnl 

t, reportlhg series, since it should be useful to ascertain raten for sueh age groups as 

^5-^0, and 70-74, but espeelally the 65-69 group. Furthermore, sineo men and 
women ean retire as early as age 62 under Social Security, even tho 55-04 olossi- 
floatlon should be broken down into 65-69; 60 and 61; and 02-04 — ^juat as tho 

, Department's work experlenoe tables have dano for some years. (By 1990, ^hcro 
winibe at least a 36 percent increase ovor 1975 In tho number of nonwhitea 00-09 
yeais old.) / ^ . 

\^ ^ »AbULT UNEMPIOYMEWT SATES BY RACE« SPyANP AGE, »7&:76 

\^ y 1970 1971 1972 ^1973 19^"^ 1975 197S 

.^"%*lMi«L 4.0 4.9 4.5 3.7 4.3 7.2 6.4 ); 

wSBffinSfc™:™^^ 5 4 6.3 5.9 5.3 6.1 8.6 7.9J 

BtaSfirtKSyJiia^^^^^^ 7.3- ,9.1 8.9 7.6. 9.1 13.7 12.r 

BiKk and oth«r famahM 9. 3 10. 8 . 11. 3 10. 5 10. 7 14. 0 13. 6 

^'^ttmiltri.....A.. i 3.1 4.0 3.4 3.0 . 3.5, 6.3 5.6 

WWttftm«ltt\i.. 5.3 6.3 5.5 5.U 5.7' 8.5 7.6 

: BlKkMdotNfWM 6.1 7.4 6.8 5.8 \_ 7.2 n.9 U.O 

BiMlcaiHiothlrfwMiM. 7.9 10.7 10.2 9.r ^ 8.6 12.9 13.0 

S&-44> \ 

^WWttmtlti. 2..3 2.9 2.5 1.8 2.4 4.5 - 3.7 

Whl1tf«mal»....A ^ 4.3 4.9 4.5 3.7 4.3 6.6 5.S 

BliCfcandothSfmilte 3.9 ^ 4.9 Xj 4.0 4.1 8.3 . 7.1 

^BIiclctlKl0lhifltm3M 4.8 * 6.9 7.2 5.3 6.7 8.6 8,1 

' ^ 2.3 2.S 2.5 2.0 2.2 4.4 . 3.7 



Whlttl*n»lit n 3.4 3.9 3.5 3.1 3.6 5.8 .5.0 

BiMk tnd olhtr rwlw...* 3. 3 4. 5 3. 8 3. 2 4. 0 9. 0 7. 2 

BScksodotDarfffflalM..^. 4.0 4^2 4.7 3.7 4,3 6.7 6.1 

$^maltt 2.7 3.2 3.0 2.4 2.5 4.1 4.0 

WbHtftiiUlM 2.6 fl 3.3 18 3.3 » 5.1 4.8 

Black tod othtriMltt 3.4 i l y \'l l\ \% 5-1 " \'l 

. Black and 9tharfMnalM. ..... 3.2 3.5^ 4.0 3.2 3.3 5.3 5.5 

Mow in&poriant in this context,, however, ia the fact that from 1973 to 1975 
tthe: start and' end of the recent "recession")* black malea in each of the age 
groups in the 25-64 range experienced -a doubling ol their urfemplosrment rates 
which wero already Jiigh akof 1073; for the 55-64 ^up the 1976 rate (which in 
MQ^ra2' declined) Was even Higher than in 1975. The same was true, too, of black 
leodiales* Age and race thus combine to produce the double jeopardy. 
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by tSTnoMlbW^c* ^ Among tbo U;- 

Sf TMaWUMk B^MlaM^ NLB umpfaT for •sMutle, n««rly 12 p«ra«nt mUU 
•SLnS^TcStTOm IS 1» m-iturp« thorn, In mi|rk4Kl> 



m»Wf »'V* fft^'y p«*BMi* la tSi outmti whlU mriw of the ■wne niM. Among 

' MiM AmmlBra to lOTSTbUt Um mtot wort lowor tOuMcA with, and mora Imfwr- 

^^^U^i OMO or ^J^n^' tfomJini^^ and thoy «xp«rlono«d & 

^^fflinteS ffnifliiS' wff tmSof" of the double JeoiMrdy rUtue of older minority 
wbS«JS%iraBX^^ for.theiwffi^ple of "hwUKy m drUe. 



:S9ui0Qihlp nqnpfrtloipalton (Li., wlthdrawri from th» Ubor forof) wtn y«ftni 

of whitw* In both ob«m, for both'whltM 
< gS rt TnmiK the ralAUondhp hold, but moro so for thli blookA. 

boSTcM^ th» flndini poinU to the need to consider ''exogonout;* InauenoM 
• on the ^'deoMon to reUre'^^and lOw the nood to oopo, when conducting royearoh 
on Impeet d unemptoyment with, the ' W' Swtor which -"Wte thgt a 
prooM U involved which oannot^be Aptuiwl through .crowHwctlbnal kin<tt of 
" rmtSd^. 1% ihould be noted that Ubor force wlthdrewil In tWj parUoiJar analyiiUi 
(SS^^ rrfere to wlthdraWel 6^of# the age of 66 (E^R). The older the 
uneihployed.lamv^ furthermore, the higher the early withdrawal ratfr--even 
•fo^tho§e on]^ 45-47 years old In 1906. Agata, the relationship ^va• greater In the 

^*Heaiu!^'w^ etatua as of 1966.S»hen added to the race varUbljs 
elearly shows tte disadvantaged position of black males, as demonstrated by the 
following tab^ showing* ewly withdrawal rates (Including death before t» age 
of 05). , - . ^ 

iOee $mphtfmnt, race, and h$alik ftaixu K»7l6f 
Hank: . • * io i 

1. Employed healthy whiteft. ^ , '—-^' iS ri 

2. Employed health/, blacks - J 

8.\ Unemployed healthy whites 29. 5 

4. ^Employed unhealthy whites^ « 

.6: Unemployed healthy blacks - 3J- § , 

- ' ^.^"Employed unhealthy blacks.-,^,.- - * 

7. Unemployed unhealthy white*- J 

- 8. Unemployed unhealthy blacks , - * 

Presenting the flndinn In another wa|, (1) among the «nplovjd w^ 

interviewed in 1966, ancr(2) among those unemployed that year, th^973 KWUS 
were as follows: 



—1 ^ — 

. RMtMtfbMlthBtatttt 


Cmolovcd 






iM 


29.5 
37.5 
40.0 
€3.2 



The higher rates of unemployment and of poor health status (as mewured by 
df reported estimates' of work-limiting capabilities) among black middle-aged 
e nd older males arc reflected in.thia table, and call for special research analysw 
and appropriate program responses to cope with the special Problems of tnav 
icroup— including measures designed to intervene before such men reach their 40 s 
and SO's. The fact that the early withdrawal rate of employed healthy blacks is not 
much below that of eomparable whites reinforces the importance of both health 
and employment status. . , . , , t. j - * 

Relativehr good health s^tus, amona older blacks, however, does not neces- 
sarilyxneim that their ►laboT force participation rates will be similar to that of 
whitJe. Theb poor health status may be offset by a greater economic need to 
remain in the labor force. . - , 

The NLS data file contains a rich source of information concerning some aspects 
of the factors processes Involved, that U, the experience and attitudinal changes 
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<4a ttM4iyMHPV«iiUM| fUKh mH Mtmb ihoutd b« enecmri 
«Ma tmployiMal MptMii oC Um labor fom Mipvrl^inoo of ' 
M ooainmUd 16 tSkt of #katoiu^ 7 « 

fliMtr« yMtfl.'Qlvfti tbo rtport^d ihirp Improvomontt)! 

.X. ... r ufi^, 



.Ofti rm mt wfttiner iuon gimm mr» not cmi 




iki i^<i othtr mInortUM 



c 




^ _^ „ nT-i.*^ ® ofchipiitlonal fliUhii 

of aroung Miylm In ro^t aroan, H hi imAfrtimt to ciirry «jMtmg<luainal »tudu« to 

POortiUn tho oxtont to 
lOoour — und in which 
by m. Th«" NL8 
fijor oontrlbutlon to 

no Inter thnn 1070 
quMiiy conoorning 
UA of blnolnui^lAtlvo 
At rtupcoUi ftro tho 

^Inblo throuJI tho 
AH fully ^plolted 
lO'ln other paKa of 
I. ncnrVy 10 poroont 
llb« fot'loM thAn 37 
k9. Corresponding 
iiAUA 30 p^ocnt for^, 
forking only u^ri" 
j4 Ago gnmps, the 
ypolnjly Among non* 



A 



^ ^ flUatiUnod, but^to' 

mtmh m^llu^w^m0M m obnngio In rimvL wlthdrawAl rgr 
♦dlgiOt ion^ ^BlDng minority .groupA. rtlnlivo to whlto*! l 
AAtnpiAA of worQoni If oontlnuoci to be lurvoyttdy would im 
tbb offorl, ^ ■ 

\ FunhormorOi n new Mumplo survey of men begl 
or IMOi WQuld provide Information of an ImportAnt oAtui 
"generational** dlfferenoee^ Irany, In tho labor foroe and life, 
to whlt4» middle-aged and older woi kers.^'^In other words, I; 
.4Ml$tooh6rdi of^ sat. 1080, dlrferent (rom those of 10007 

Pari-Tlme .vs. Fiul-lime. The work oxpcrleoce dataV 
Departipent of Iiabor (BL8) have not, to our knowledge, 
,for researob and poliey purposes as they might b^, a point 
this report. In the ease of minoritv groups, for exumplo. In 
.of nODwhIte tpalea 4£^64 srears old workecUither in fulUtii^ 
'weeks or at part-time Jobs, oompared to 19 perpent of whit<u 
ilguree for femalea were 80 percent In the oa^ of nonwhitos|' 
whites.* For both nuUe and female nonwhltee, tho pro|K>Kli 
time wait greater then among whites. Comparted to tho ' 
jpATt-tlme proportion was greater for the older poraonit, 
' white femalea* \ i.ir 

< Unfortunately, these age mupings a^e too broad for any joaofulpoUoy^roselaroh 
^uipoeei, and furthermore, Tnibrmation is lacking rogardiag-^tho dogroo to whoh 
•uon work eacperienoe on less than a year-round, fulUtimo oasis is vohintary vs. 
Involun^ry. \ , 

Furthermore, the percentages reported heio ore bosod on pnly those with any 
.work experience at all. Perhaps a nrj^orr sonsitivo moasure woulcf bo derived from 
using aa the baaia the tola/ populAtion in each race and age group (with a^g^d without 
work experience). ThU failure to uso a total population base may so^ive to obscure 
^ the discouraged worker phenomenon In suon ago groups, especially when trend , 

analysts Included oycllcal changes in tho cconoral level of employment opportunities, 
* C^uisrsfhp/eymeai. Anecdotal literature Is replete with ca^ studies of black 
^malea who achieved higher educatioq degroes In the 1040's and '50's, but remained 
vietlnu of race diacrlxmnation in the world of employment; th^y thereby became 
<*un4erempldyed.*' No stpdy of a Bystematio nature has been carried out to find 
* out If the recent progress in equal employment opportunititss has produced any » 
marked effect oti their current employment status levels. . \ 

Hairtheir older age become the new barrier for any ppward mobility? 
Have the^y become "locked in" (because of ponsion rights and other oquitios 
^ built tip oveoHipe), and ^hus reluctant t<> soek upwardly mobile opportunities? 
Haa the •long-term experience wltH such uncleromploymont produced an 
^'adaptation*' on their part, of a forn^f of resignation? 

To what extent does, the some phenomomOn occur even today, and with ^hat 
f different implications "for the future? - ' ' 

Each of these aurstlona needs to bo examined within specific Industries, .ocQupo- 
tions, and regi9na« The NLS occupatlomil nlol^ility items wo^uld be one general 
aooroe. In Botn the 30^^ female sample; and the 4l>-59 male sample, for explor;^- 
tory findlnn., ' ^ 

The. NLS aample should be analyafHl to soek answers to these and related , 
iitieatlona. The l074 report (Fames, et fkl>;;;(974) on the 1900-^71 datA does not 
7ahed any direct light on the issue^ut /the material on voluntaiy job-ch^kiglngy - 
4urlng those five years (with no, white-^BIack comparisons) may provfde sSSlhe^ , 
gestions for further research on the questions, fob cxamplo:*^ 
1) Educatloh UrsB positively ASsoclAtod with voluntary joj>>cbanging; peosion- 
«»fiiaaB. M0a<svs/y suBfiOfiiated^ . - ' 

' (3) ' Job satisfaction with new Job among Black vol^intarv job-changers In- 
creased over satisfaction with 4)reviou8 jobs, much more than among AVhite 
rCehanters* « ^ ^ r ' * 

^Polieyii^nmt»%07Aoflif4ikp$eianeyd%fffrtnc€9, One of the issues among researcher * 
and advocates concernmg problen^s of the minority aged emanates from the 
lower life expectancy at birth of Vacial groups such as blacks. Accordingly, such 
peraona'argue that speeial provision should be made in the Social Security system 



Pe«°'^ '^^^^^S! -at the same >ge 

. :there^niiins..the^iaftue of w^^^ not; .among the oaKryblaoTc ww^ers^c , 

, tho8e:wh<> BUTOV^^ Buoh ^«.enoe8 in^Me S^Pff 

BO OT 66-^ as great as implied. Accordmrfto J^S<National^Center.fi^>M^B 
. Statott^, life expM^ of- 1973-for wlute itad noiSi^ 

- inijes.ahd females^witfc asfoUows:,^^ .. ' ' 

^ - -: . 'v: ■■■ ■ : ' ■ - ^ ' '-^/^ ■ ■ , — . 

:sP.:, . , . ■. ... " ' WWlei ^ others 
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-€MBte^t£iJ9ft^«»*S to^ theUfe expectancy for whites is ^er. But 

• •f; :-:S^^^npDlBt8--tSe specifics of life, expectancyamong 

. ^^tt^^^tbe -labor -force-^by rape/ sex^ ^ 

"■ ;«ccu^on^ m^ ''equal," factors such as mortahty and health i^^^^ht ' 

• Vwt^^ature^hT^ example) , and "retirement resources" (as affected by 

; gSiM«rS^?Sr 6f dene^nfe^^ may.^o f 

i ..;»tfibut«(C.^»JrdleM the Tegal and toaiicin,g ^^^A^^,^^^, - r. 

V differential benefits and retirement ages under social security, Black caucuses ... 

of/arid for the'aOTd can be expected to .keep the issue al^^^ „i,i„i, t?fO J' 

-^M^ofthete'i.^d relate.i facets raise the question of the df«ee^to^h^ E^-^:..^ 

^ iiWs,' reeulations, and enforcement will' move minority groups ™to H^'^^.^tnes a^^^ 

.A b° cS/aS ihich (1) imprpye their pension-coverage status; i2),'^^th«^*°>^ 

;! • lifeworkexperiei\ceandwage:levels;(3)im 

of tfee.nature of the j61>-^aftd thus their hfe ^expectancy, etc. C^n^ent research 
8hoi3d:-taake this one iff its major focuses, and simulation models. might«be con- 
structed to project future'conditions regarding thrae ph6nome .„x^„-NrTq 
: - As in ex&J^e of the "iiiequality" efimension, in f96& (according t°^the NLS 

; data), amongTen 4&-52jie«^ old, (1) only 15-7 percent °.V,h«bl»?l^J^e« 
: ■ riien Wfbremen, compl%*f*o 26 3 percent "k^J'tes. (2) T^eir^h^^^^ 
. was lower l^ian fo; whitesrW) On the other han#their death rate by W^^^ 

different—perhaps even better-^compared to whites. (4) Among those stiU auve 

- . in 1973^^59.y^^^^ their "unable to work" proportion was about the same. 

• ' -Bttt'toreSeat a much smaller propbrt'ion of black males waa in this occupation. 
As a resStrfofall Wacks^ 1966, compared to their white age peers, their 
^rlv^^hSal rate (iiclud^^^ 1973 was much higher than for whites. 

An&ng^?^^^^^^ 

. .than for Whites. In gefieral, such .dataMmply the difference }t niake»^to have ^. 
equal white-nonwhite occupational distribution. It should also be noted t^t as 
oY 1966, few blatks-if any— in the 48-52 age group were in managerial, official, 
■ or proprietor, sales and clerical occupations. „i„>,-„„ povprane 

. Another ineauality dimension can be seen in (1) the relation penston.^overage 
of whites and Wacks in the NLS data on 45-59 year old males iin 1971, 72 percent 

• ■ of the white but only 59 percent of the blacks, were employed m establishments 

^th peMion prog?rms (2) In 1973, 70 perCfent of whites 62-B4 were retired with 
: a pension, compared to only 52 percent of blacks of the same age. 

Manv of the research and program recommendations of a general nature ais- 
cuss^ thmughouf tto s^oSd baappUed, naturaUy, to the special subgroups 

• • " (n ■??dfin°propoS''iffected by mandatory retirement. age policies. . 

(2) SiS^Sures regarding other forms of involuntary reta 

• :. VESTf vottai^ vTinvbluntary part-time employmen^and the "uni- 
' verse of need" for voluntary part-time employments / 
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^#3eaB:^25k^ the difiTepehtial between blacky 

[^i^gjEmdi'vviiite jzn|ch^less (about 10 percent) . But ^his 

|#;|Mtfer:cUfferent^ « 

y& ii^0niei^^ example; most jobseeking studies 
^ -&dxciate»;' friends land relatives or other 

::^|:!tiif6niud^i^ about sucn knowledge, 

'%^id^^ information can be improved among 

! : .T^ -^^^ the degree that re- 

B v! ;^^^ and in urban areas to which industries 

sv^-'ixughti^^ the^rift ih.th%. direction 

: .jDf gfeate^ in thevcexf&al cities con- 

; f tStitUtea'not only : firoriotis 'problem f or bl<Jer minority jobseekek^but even for the 
licejiti^ dty go>^;n^ well: New trends, if any, in the migration patterns and 

: ^^^^ reguire special research attention. / ; 

'^^>/vAof^ camjfositton of middli^aged' and older minority 

of .suclif persons, th& dynamics of 
'^'<shaiigdr v^lttKN^atioh's induistTry^ccupation mix will serve both to improve and to 
^ ^ <iaj^ -bf minority groups, 'especially the middle-a^ed. 

rv: . The eff^l^^ should l}6 a major focus of empirical - 

vVani projection*^ \ * " * , ^ • 

;r :< - UrjB(^ NLS data indicate that, cqntraiy to some' 

- . v'*ei?mec1^1do^^ and older blacks are coviered by 

' '^:«oJlSptive barg^^ and thes^ contracts provide, for some 

: 'form and degraa of senloiity rights/ such contract coverage becomes a valuable 
:t ;':'l)eafehheM;f6ry«esS^ not available tp whites in genial. The facts do hot 

; •contradlct/.however, that among only whites and blacks covered by contracts, 
>; the former may^ ^niority (including senority restricted to more desir- 

.-; . 4ble' jobs 'and d^ 

■■'■■_y--^''Hx>w will blacks fax^ej : in the future, relative to other non-unionized blacks, 
" in the same ocoupattonT/'ahd in other occupations? What will be the trends via avis 
^ ' -T^ benefits among toda|P« younger blacks (and other 

i vininorities, too); t^^ become middle^tiged or older? 

^'^^ In recent years, in the steel industry 

for' exaxnpii^restrictiohs - of Sfeiiiori^ rights within only departments (e.g., in 
:■■ f otmdries) have been abolished" by court action. What have been the effects of 
, .-greater (Jomptfh^wide senior^t^ iii the internal labor market experiences, of . 
■ ihinOT the pattern of company-wide seniority 

^ .' t^ group middle-aged and older , workers bene- 

^ .".fitting; from such a pattern? . . 

. v^ : of job to hedllh etcUtcs. While work environment attributes 

•Contributeto the health status^of all workers,' in what ways is that status among 
y minority middle-aged workers , any better or- worse, given their current lower 
': V positions, in general; with regard to their location in t3rpe8 of industries and work- 
" places onaracterizea by jgreater risks regarding safety and health? Are .OSHA's 
.activities having' any .e£Fetft on this phenomenon? 

Other minority group8,'Hhe fact that this report devotes litt^g space to minqrity 
; -other than blacks dhould not be interpreted as a reflection of any intent to pikce 
A lower priority on Jiheir job-rated pibblems. Blacks, however, are the dominant 
.. ininbritv group in tniSiiCoimtry, ana have been the most politically effective in ^ 

; -expressmg their unmet%eeds in the lemployment area. But even for this groups, 
. 'ay^ention to the middle-aged and older segments' job-related problems has bieen 
bnly recent; ^Detailed, systematic statistical reporting for blacks only (as con- ' 
trasted to "nonwhiter' as a statistical category) is only beginning to improve. 
; ^ Departmental research should be systen^tic in di$a^grcgatmg such data, even 
' if^this requires over-weighting of fheir representation m samples (such as in the 
* case of the National Longitudinal Survey). la special local areas, where it is lmown 
■■\ that minority groups are concentrated more» than in other areas (such as 
: ' Ffllpinos;^ American Indians, and Spanish-speaking persons), the same principle 
should be applied; / — 
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. "euSte^^W^^ of other ininorfty groups (e.g:^tho8e^ of|p^^h 



•iThis.makeSi 
' sex-ediioatib: 



pw^r^Tdt^M^coViali^iB a refleSioaof the very educational acEieye^ 
;:;;|iieiit&'pfithpseL;fl^e/^ ^ 

forces tader thtid those in the 
laiiSSi S--attribufable partly to the greater likelihood of yo^^B persons 
id^S^te^fromi them because^^of rest^^^ 

' aev^y^f rural alder worker problems 16 afi^ected by the latter, too, bu* also by 
; ??pe^or™r™ea (e.g^^ iSidwest : whei^t belt vs. Appalachia, and the rural 
' SouthV^.GtehenJizations.on thiB to^^^ - ti; " * „ji+i„T,«r 

■ ^^NevetSi^t^i^^ ^nost instances, the traditional 

- i^traS^d^ynanaci o^^^^^^^^ ia rural areas are ^u^^J.^^^t" i^"«?f « . 
th^diS fSc middle-aged and ol4er workers in those areas to move into a poverty 
BtetU9%^e™me th^ reaoh M or more. This ma^ be,;e8pecIaUy true« the dase 

•slwiUa probably , mob on programs, .?and demoMtrationpTO]ecM^ 

- thari^reM«oh-4x<?ept «) the degree thelatter is required as part of prdgrams and 

not most, rFararea^o.^co- 
mentmth^P^ate sector for persons of all. ages, emphasis should be placed on^ 

^.geateMvolveLnt^^rf the loSal rural pubUc «?.«t°'T,f,f«°i^^^^^ 
feKardjto the older worker. Limited experience with Title IX programs in sujm. 
areaa suMgeatS that pubfic sector opportunities might ^e- expanded. .^^ ->^ , 
: I^oOTolt, carHed but in several counties (by .the^^Amen^n As^^^^^^ 
RetiredVPertoM), jobs were developed for persons 55 an& older a!,?»hooWtroi«^ 
teacher aides, hbroital and library aides ; assistant school b»»^driver8-r6*d even 

^ Sainten^e meo&nics. Other examples include welfare agency^pa^ej worker 

"^^^^teSfii^SSifp^^^^ the agenciesjp^loying them, 

.inl^haS^e^^r s^^^^ obvious. But 

•:^efit8-8ide that require 'consideration and perhaps eval«ati°°-.!^' ?! . 
l^sSS of emXyiM 

tcS- Sh. SI, the n^i^ber of children and ^Unic ^aslt8 incj^w^^^^^ 
BuSafilvwitib S effects on the health status of the children. Kven th| Food 
3 DmrAdiEtration. improved its rural consumei^ education program by 
enlisting the older persons as part-time employees. . „x,a„ij k« <nVpn to rela^ 
>0n a more general poUcy level, serious consideration should be given M reia^ 
tivefy pSi^ Wcommunity service employment P™8^^8 / 
, Sad women; For middle-aged rural workers, pubho P'08fa»n8;^gf^^ ./ 

&ve "^ekter emphasis. Without any additional pubhc works programs in such / 
«eK^ntmly^S, of.course), there may.be a tendency t^^^regard that/ 
Sra-oup to favor of younger persons still remaining in the rural areas. V 
^"^^^ny evenVall of these Wn*^^ . 
Incbme effectsi'migration rates and patterns of program participants and their 

^°c2^L^ f^nteSS that starting in the early 1970's, the rate of growth in . 
me*??o"^S^^ a'^i.^"§Sed cm^^ . 

- *^°^o^'oi^'ri^^^^^^^^ 
phenomfno^on ?hf so^o-e^co^^^^^ .ftatus of the o% age gro«P8£the native 

IS benefit MdS^agld ah^ older persons, as weU as to that^ younger ones.^ , 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ V- 




>>^v:But;iio attempt^^h^ Jpeen inajie to- verify this hypothesis. At the veVy least, 
^c;^ suoh^iof ora th^ fine-tuning of policies, and programs fl^Mgned 

I A to; assist .niralT<u^: middli^aged and older persons in their job-related^Q(cM|ms . 
o^ti*;^' G^^ sterootypefl; older . persons dp nevertheless migrate — especially if 

? :Uheinplpyed.^^rT^ addition tp the phenomenon of older rural nonmigrants ^ 

'/ ^ i;aiid th(Mr relate d job problems^ there remains the equally significant phenomenon y 
V of .older FUral migrants to urban labor markets, and the differences over tin^ (aa^ 
; peraons ^'ag in places /of destina,tioh. It 

^should be:oD^aous;,tl^ a systematic effort to ease 'the {Jt'oblema 

fivV of rruTfd perso in generi^ is the facilitation of adjustment ^o. the urbaii labor 
market among those who do not sta£, in rural are^Syr but rathier migrate to, the 
; former. (Peterson «|a^^^^ * ^ , ' \i 

v ' >In this conneotipn, 'little reseitrch attention has been mven to the 'characteristics 
/ of the-^place* of (/e«<ina^'on of migrants from rtfral areas. Shepp^];d^>Q.971) has 

• i : the labor force, status and experience of young and oIder> rural migrant 
. fe^^ to siz4 of SMSAf/using the 1967 Survey 

.of Economito Opportunity data sources. He fotmd, for example, that among white 
V : females, the larger the SMSA the greater th^pportunlties for yf af-round fuU- 
: ! time work for those 45-plu8. The same was true for blacks of the same age group. 
: At t^e same tinae, the proportions of older black rural migrants working no weeks 
:^At aU increased'/ accord^ size^ Thi^ was not true in the case of white 

• Varural 1^ , 

. ^quauy, if not. more important, the occupational structure in 1966 among older > 
'black^^ ^eater oipportunities in the largest SMSAs (over' 

750,000). This IS dramatically illustrated by the fact that the proportion of older . 
; black women employed as domestic servants was miudh less in tne largest SMSA'Sj 
- •compared to those with populations under 250,00Qj6d !250-760jMC« Furthermore, 

• while the proportion of older rural migrants employed in this JQFstatUs occupa- 
.;:^ion was higher thanjfpr older "native urbanites ' (those born in the SMSA where 
: interviewed) in the smaller SMSA's, this difference disappears^ in the largest 

SMSAte^-.:* A 
. ^5na1iy/^ a single index ^of family socio-economic status, the "poverty rate" 
.^^ong t0Ai<0 older rural migrants, the poverty rate was higher than for white 
:native migrants, regardless of sex of SMSA (although the rate is lowest for both 
migrants aifd native iirbanites in the largest SMSA's). 
. But for black females, the pattern is the exact opposite: older rural migrants, p 
^^pecially to SMSA's over 250,000, had totrcr poverty rates than their counter- ^■ 
' parts who had alwavs lived in the urban area where interviewed. 

The reasons for this latter finding still need to be explored. Education may be; 
\.a factor,;givehy given the finding by Sheppard«that both black and white rural 
' migrants reported more years of schooling than native urbapites. 
. ■ In addition, this type of research focus reiquires updMrar, given the fact that 
-these findings are at least ten years old, and economic c^^^es, as well as changes 
in the cpmpnssition of the populations, have taken place, s^^will continue to do so- 

■ ' ■ ■ - o ' . ■ ■ 



